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By the Office of Business Economics 


Busryess activity continued its slow over-all advance 
throughout the first quarter of 1952, with the easing of 
materials shortages the principal new element in the situa- 
tion. Improved material availabilities have made possible 
an expansion in residential construction and renewed 
activity in other major types of private and public con- 
struction. They have also permitted larger allocations to 
be made for the production of consumers’ durable goods in 
coming months and aided the supply situation in other 
metal-using industries. 

Seasonally adjusted sales by manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers, which had been easing off toward the end of 
1951, have all moved up moderately. Production gains 
continued to fall behind sales movements, however, as in- 
ventory accumulation by nonfarm businesses gave way in 
February to limited liquidation. Industrial output edged 
slightly higher and employment was steady except for 
seasonal changes. Shifts in the strength of demand in the 
various sectors of the economy did not disturb the relative 
stability in average prices which has prevailed in recent 
months. 

The generally stable pattern of total production continues 
to be accompanied by a level rate of personal income. With 
slight increases in nonagricultural income cancelled by the 
effect of easing farm prices, personal income has shown only 
small and irregular changes since last October. 

The previous steady advance in hourly earnings of manu- 
facturing employees was not extended into February, but 
negotiations for new labor contracts in major industries 
apparently presage a resumption of momentum in this area. 
Following the failure of negotiators in the labor-management 
dispute in the steel industry to reach agreement before the 
strike deadline set for April 9, the Government seized the 
steel plants. By this action stoppage of the flow of steel to 
the defense industries was avoided. 


Investment and Government outlays strong 


According to the latest survey of business intentions, the 
stimulus to economic activity provided by business outlays 
for new plant and equipment in the recent past was again 
present in the first quarter, though such expenditures are 
now leveling out. Managements’ plan to spend about 4 
ene more for new fixed capital in 1952 than last year, but 

y the first quarter, outlays had already attained the average 
volume indicated for the year. The sustained high rate of 
investment in plant and equipment will furnish an important 
element of stability to the economy throughout 1952. 

National security expenditures, the other strongly expan- 
sionary force in 1951, moved up by an annual rate of nearly 
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$4 billion in the first quarter. Though below the quarterly 
gains earlier in the defense program, expansion in this area 
continues a dominant factor in the production picture. In 
accordance with the recent pattern, current gains continue to 
be concentrated in “hard goods.” Deliveries of these ‘hard 
aR gc tanks, other weapons, etc.—rose to $5 

illion in the first quarter—up more than a third from the 
final quarter of 1951. 


Consumer dollar spending equals early 1951 


Consumers continue to spend cautiously, with the saving 


rate ens ing high, but small increments in buying in each 


of the past t quarters have restored their dollar out- 
lays to the high point reached in early 1951 when the second 

t-Korean buying wave was under way. Consumers are 
distributing their expenditures quite differently, however, 
and volume is less. 


TOTAL CONSUMER EXPENDITURES are now 
equal to a year ago... 


with expenditures for 
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More dollars are being spent for food and shelter and 
less for durable items. Dicendiverce on food and housing 
have risen by about $5 billion, at annual rates, or 5 percent 
over the past year. This increase was about offset by a cor- 
responding decline in expenditures on automobiles and parts, 
furniture, and household equipment. The other categories 
of expenditures are at nearly the same rate as a year ago. 
In view of the higher food prices and rents compared with 
last year—about 5 percent higher—it is clear that consumers 
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have maintained their real purchases on food and shelter 
while curtailing their purchases of various types of post- 
ponable hard goods. 


Retail sales recovering 


Retail trade has shown a moderate improvement in tone 
compared with the year-end. Seasonally adjusted sales 
in February at $12.9 billion were up about 3 percent from 
the fourth quarter and were less than 3 percent below the 
first quarter high of the year 1951. 

The recent sales gains occurred primarily among the 
durables where earlier declines had been sharp. With 
increasing allotments of scarce materials to the automotive 
and construction industries, rising production in these 
sectors has been reflected in expanded sales at the consumer 
level. In the automotive and building material and hard- 
ware groups, February sales, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
had advanced by’about 10 percent from the fourth quarter 
level of 1951. Sales in the homefurnishings group also 
advanced but more modestly. 

Trade activity in the nondurable sector was little changed 
Sales tended to edge up only slightly from the fourth quarter 
of the previous year. The only major group showing a 
downtrend in the last few months has been the general 
merchandise category, dominated by department stores, 
in which February sales were off about 2.5 percent from the 
year’s end. Food stores which account for nearly two- 
fifths of all nondurable goods sales maintained the high 
level reached at the end of the year despite the decline in 
prices of a number of food items. 

The emphasis on cutting down excessive retail inven- 
tories, which was a dominant factor in 1951, has disappeared 
in a number of important items. The steady liquidation 
of retail stocks which had continued since the middle of 
1951 was arrested. The rise in inventories in February, 
though slight, was the first increase indicated since May of 
last year. The only significant retail trade group in which 
inventories declined in February was the automotive cate- 
gory and this resulted from increasing sales relative to 
production rather than from liquidation of excessive stocks. 
The decline evident: for these establishments was offset, 
however, by a rise in inventories at building materials and 
hardware stores. 

The behavior of retail stocks was in contrast to that of 
total business inventories, which, on a_physical-volume 
basis, declined in February for the first time since mid-1950. 


Metal supplies easier 


Since the turn of the year the supply position of controlled 
materials has improved appreciably. This development, 
which became evident during the course of the first quarter, 
means that the cut-backs of civilian-type goods will not be 
so severe as earlier programed. 

The easing in the supply situation may be attributed to 
several developments. First, is the near-completion of the 
build-up of materials inventories required to get large-scale 
defense production under way and the “‘stretching-out”’ of 
defense production schedules. Defense agencies were not 
able to use all of the controlled materials which were origi- 
nally allotted to them in the first quarter and hence addi- 
tional supplies were available for industries producing 
civilian goods. Second, is the imcrease in total supplies 
resulting from expansion in basic capacity and increased 
imports. For example, steel mills in March produced a 
record 9.4 million tons of ingots to bring the first quarter 
total to an unprecedented 27 million ingot tons. Third, 
as already pointed out, was the slowing-down in the rate of 
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expansion in business investment goods, thus requirir 
progressively smaller incremental amounts of controlle 
materials. 

Metals still in short supply relative to demand include 
copper and such steel products as hot and cold rolled bars, 
heavy plates, and pipe. Even these are less tight than a 
few months ago. Sheet and strip, largely consumed in the 

roduction of automobiles and appliances, apparently are in 
better supply. 

As a result of these developments, the Government has 
taken several actions to ease controls and facilitate the move- 
ment of available materials into the production of civilian- 
type products. The National Production Authority in- 
creased by substantial amounts the allotments of materials 
for the production of civilian-type products and for industrial, 
commercial, and public works construction. Output limita- 
tions for a large number of products were raised or removed. 
Permission was afforded users of controlled materials to 
receive or to borrow such materials 15 days in advance of the 
quarter for which the allocations are issued. Inventory 
regulations were modified by removal of inventory controls 
from 25 products and by raising inventory limitations from 
45 to 60 days on four other commodities. 

The increased availability of materials will permit sub- 
stantial increases in the production of passenger cars, trucks, 
tractors, railroad equipment, and most consumer-type prod- 
ucts, as well as in commercial and residential construction. 

In the automobile industry, for example, the higher alloca- 
tions will permit in the second quarter the production of 
120,000 more passenger cars than previously authorized, with 
the ceiling for the second quarter stepped up to 1,050,000 


units. This compares with permitted assemblies of close to 
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1 million in the January-March period. In the third quarter 
the ceiling will be raised to 1,150,000 cars, according to pres- 
ent plans announced by NPA. In the corresponding period 
a year ago, output was 1,200,000. 

For consumer durables, other than automobiles, allocations 
of materials for the second quarter were unchanged from 
those originally set late in 1951, but manufacturers desiring 
additional quantities are encouraged to file applications for 
supplemental allotments. In the third quarter, producers 
will receive about 55 percent of steel, 35 to 40 percent of cop- 
per, and 45 percent of aluminum Soniened in their pre- 
Korean base period, somewhat higher proportions than were 
allotted in the first quarter. 


Farm supplies may increase 


The prospects for some moderate improvement in farm 
products in 1952, especially for foods, are encouraging. The 
number of cattle on farms has reached a record volume and 
an increase in beef supply, which has been evident in the 
first quarter of 1952, is expected to continue throughout the 
remainder of the year. rger hog slaughter in the early 
months of 1952 than a year earlier may be reversed, however, 
after mid-year as farmers curtail pig production. 

On the basis of farmers’ planting intentions reported to 
the Department of Agriculture on or about March 1, crop 
acreage may be slightly less than last year. Farmers were 
planning at that time to plant considerably fewer acres of 
corn and other feed crops—than the goal that had been set—so 
as to provide for a greater livestock production. Subsequent 
developments, including farmers’ reactions to the prospective 
planting report may, of course, make the acreage actually 
planted different from that reported as planned. 





Expansion of Capacity in the Postwar Period 


Worn information now available on fixed capital invest- 
ment plans of businessmen for 1952—analyzed in an article 
in this issue of the Survey—it is possible to measure the 
tremendous expansion in the productive capacity of the 
country in the seven years of the postwar period. The top 
panel of the chart on page 1 high lights the huge volume of 
fixed capital investment by corporate business in this period. 

The aggregate dollar value, amounting to $124 billion in 
the period 1946 through 1952, compares with a book value 
of gross (undepreciated) capital assets of corporations total- 
ing about $140 billion at the start of the period. This com- 
parison gives an idea of the size of the postwar expenditures 
on fixed capital programs, though additions to capacity 
were not so great as the comparison of these unadjusted 
dollar value figures would suggest. On the one hand, the 
1945 book value of capital assets reflects for the most part 
original cost of equipment which averaged substantially lower 
than replacement cost at that time, and on the other hand 
the postwar outlays were incurred at substantially higher 
prices than those prevailing at the end of the war. 


Manufacturing capacity expanded one-half 


From the available data, it is possible to indicate only in 
a rough way the order of magnitude of the net postwar in- 


creases in capacity in some of the major segments of the 
economy. If current plans for 1952 investment expenditures 
are realized, outlays by manufacturers—which for the period 
as a whole constitute almost half of total fixed capital out- 
lays—will by the end of the year have added in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 percent to their capacity. 

Even allowing for a margin of error in this estimate, the 
result is indeed both impressive and unprecedented. It 
made possible the record outpouring of goods from the 
Nation’s factories, and the maintenance of our high standard 
of living at the same time we were rebuilding our armed 
strength. The investment has added greatly to employ- 
ment, and to the efficiency of the operations of the economy. 

Within manufacturing, the additions to capacity have 
varied considerably in relative size depending on such fac- 
tors as market demand, the state of technology of the in- 
dustry and the development of new products. The largest 
relative gains among major industry groups occurred in pres 
trical machinery, nonelectrical machinery, and chemicals. In 
these areas, facilities by the end of 1952 may be about double 
capacity available at the end of 1945. Capacity in petro- 
leum—the largest single industry in dollars of investment— 
will be up by about 50 percent. 

Gains in many other major manufacturing segments, while 
not so large relatively, are very important in that they made 
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possible expansion of a wide variety of finished goods. For 
steel ingots for example—where some retirement of facilities 
took place in the early postwar period—the net expansion 
since 1945 is one-fourth, or about 30 percent if measured 
from the end of 1946 when the major share of retirements had 
been accomplished. In a number of basic industries closely 
related to the current defense effort substantial additions to 
capacity are now scheduled to continue beyond 1952. 


New product expansion 


Increases in capacity are notable in plants producing new 
products such as television, electronics, plastics, the newer 
synthetic fibres, and antibiotics. Most of these products are 
in their early stages of development and undergoing rapid 
technological improvement. Investment data are not 

erally available, but information on growth in output 
indicates large additions to capacity. Output of synthetic 
resins and plastics, for example, rose from 800 million pounds 
in 1945 to nearly 2.5 billion in 1951. In the field of antibiotics, 
the expansion has been even more striking. Penicillin out- 
put, for example, which was negligible quantity-wise as late 
as 1945, rose more than ten-fold from 1946 to 1951. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries, some important 
segments such as the utilities, will have expanded at a pace 
equaling or exceeding the pace in manufacturing. Private 
electric utilities, it is expected, will have by the end of the 

ear generating facilities approximating 86 million kilowatt- 

ours @ year as compared with 50 million kilowatts at the 
end of 1945, or three-fourths more. In other sectors, such as 
the railroads, the increases have not been large, though the 
efficiency of operations has been very materially improved 
as in the instance of tractive power. 


Financing total capital requirements 


While fixed investment programs have dominated the over- 
all capital requirements of corporate business it is clear from 
the middle panel of the chart on page 1 that corporations also 
added substantial sums to their working capital. These were 
mainly in the form of inventories and credit granted to their 
customers—additions required by the substantial rise in 
business activity and in the price level during the postwar 


period. 
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The huge expansion both in the productive facilities of the 
country and in net working capital was facilitated by two 
financial developments—the substantial volume of retained 
earnings and the low cost of borrowed funds. With high and 
expanding business activity it was possible to carry out a 
large part of this investment without recourse to outside 
sources of financing. The need for such outside funds varied, 
of course, among different lines and more so among different 
companies. 

The lower panel of the chart indicates the manner in which 
over-all capital requirements were financed. With rising 
profits accompanying the other favorable business trends 
and with dividend policies following rather conservative 
lines, corporate businesses were in a position to finance over 
$60 billion, or 35 percent of requirements, from net retained 
earnings. An additional sum of $40 billion, or over one- 
fifth of total requirements, was represented by depreciation 
allowances. > 

Almost $45 billion was raised through such external finane- 
ing as the sale of bonds, borrowing from financial institu- 
tions, and issues of capital stock. External debt financing 
accounted for about 20 percent of total requirements while 
stock issues supplied 5 percent of the new money require- 
ments. Thus, internal financing from funds retained from 
operations—retained profits and depreciation—were more 
than twice as large as funds obtained from these external 
sources. ‘The remaining sources of financing, accounting for 
about $35 billion, represented increases in supplier credits 
and the excess of Federal tax accruals over actual tax pay- 
ments, which under conditions of rising taxes provided some 
temporary funds which could be used for short-term financing. 

It is interesting to note that in the early part of this 
period, as a result of the excess liquidity built up during the 
war, business was in a position to finance a part of its capital 
requirements by drawing on liquid assets. However, as this 
excess liquidity diminished and business expansion contin- 
ued, corporations again increased their liquid assets to main- 
tain them at a level considered desirable for working-capital 
purposes. Currently the liquidity position of industry, 
while not so high as at the end of the war, compares favor- 
ably with other periods of prosperous business such as pre- 
vailed in the twenties. 





Paice readjustments in particular commodities have 
occurred within a price structure which in the aggregate 
has not shown marked variation. These developments have 
centered increasing interest on the shifts in the supply- 
demand relationships which have produced these varied 
results. It should be kept in mind that over the past year 
the movements of the two major indexes were within a range 
of 3 percent of the year-ago figure for March. The con- 
sumer’s price index advanced 2 percent, while the index of 
all wholesale prices fell 3 percent. 

Consumer prices in February were only very slightly off 
from their Janu top—about one-eighth above their 
December 1949 level. Wholesale prices were up somewhat 
more-—15 percent. 


Recent Price Developments 


Demand pressures unequal among markets 


While the demand pressures have eased from the hectic 
period of a year ago, and speculative influences have played 
a less important role recently, the basic trend in income has 
continued upward. Hence the rapid price advances of 1950 
and early 1951 were, broadly interpreted, arrested rather 
than reversed. 

Demand pressures in different sectors of the economy were 
of varying strength in both the upsurge and over the latest 
year. So far as final products are concerned, these varia- 
tions are suggested by the behavior of expenditures for the 
goods contained in the gross national product. Aggregate 
expenditures for all goods expanded 31 percent between the 
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final quarter of 1949 and the first quarter of 1951. Pressure 
was exerted by business investment which approximately 
doubled over that interval, with business inventories rising 
most of all; by government purchases from business and 
government stimulus to capital expansion; and by the up- 


BUSINESS EXPECTATIONS of inflation have been 
revised downward since the spring of 195] 
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surge of consumer demand for a wide variety of goods, and 
for new housing. 

Over the last year these demand pressures underwent 
striking relative shifts. Aggregate demand for all goods 
lost much of the momentum it had acquired during the boom 
phase and expenditures rose only 3 percent as against 31 
percent in the previous period. The keenest demand 
pressure during this last year has been that represented by 
government purchases from business, which rose nearly 60 
percent over the period. Business investment, which had 
shown the largest relative acceleration during the earlier 
phase was actually about 10 percent lower in the first quarter 
of this year than the corresponding period a year ago as a 
result of shifting inventory movements. Consumer pur- 
chases of goods are currently, after an intervening decline, 
about back to their dollar value of a year ago, but with buying 
of durable goods in the 1952 first quarter one-fifth below 
that of the same quarter of 1951. 
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Supplies likewise expanded unevenly 


The extent to which supplies expanded in response to the 
spurt in demand during the upswing of 1950 was also a fac- 
tor in accounting for the different extent of the rise in the 
prices of various commodity groups. Because of the exist- 
ence of considerable idle manufacturing capacity in December 
1949, industrial production rose rapidly as new orders re- 
ceived by manufacturers grew. In agriculture, where sup- 
ply can only slowly be adjusted to changes in demand and 
where the weather factor is so important in determini 
short run changes, the physical volume of agricultural prod- 
ucts marketed was declining at the very time that consumer 
disposable income was rising most rapidly. This divergent 
movement of supplies was one factor accounting for the 
much larger rise of farm product prices and foods than for 
industrial commodities. 

Since last spring, however, the basic supply situation has 
improved in some segments, and there has been apparent a 
more nearly correct appraisal on the part of buyers of the 
supply-demand picture. Once anticipatory buying by con- 
sumers and inventory accumulation by businesses were 
ended, the deficiency of supply in many commodities disap- 
peared. It is a truism, of course, that a small deficiency 
can be magnified into a market scramble that can cause muc 
inflation in prices. The Government controls were a factor 
in removing much of the buying incentive. 

Farm marketings have increased in volume and part of 
the large rise in farm product prices has been cancelled. In 
industry, the large volaiate of new plant and equipment put 
in place has increased productive capacity. The slight eas- 
ing in industrial production—confined chiefly to consumer 
goods—has reflected in part metals limitations but mainly 
the smaller unit purchases by consumers, rather than any 
general shortage of productive resources or a general supply 
pinch. 


Raw material prices most sensitive 


Changes in demand relative to supply typically result in 
wider movements of raw material prices than for prices of 
finished products. This is true partly because producers of 


Table 1.—Differential Wholesale Price Movements 














| March February | February 
1951 as per- | 1952 as per- | 1952 as per- 
Commodity group cent of cent of cent of 
December March December 
1949 1951 1949 
All commodities | 119 97 115 
Farm products 4 132 92 | 121 
Foods, processed asihencatiiaiam re 119 8 116 
Commodities other than farm products and foods 117 97 | 114 
Textile products and apparel > 123 88 108 
Hides, skins, and leather products : 130 79 | 102 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials 106 | 100 | 106 
Chemicals and allied products 121 | 95 | 115 
Rubber and products . 154 | 93 | 143 
| | 
Lumber and wood products a 128 | 95 | 121 
Pulp, paper, and allied products | 125 98 | 123 
Metals and metal products na 119 | 100 | 119 
Machinery and motive products od 112 | 103 | 115 
Furniture and other household durables na 113 | OS 110 
Nonmetallic minerals, structural ~— 109 | 99 108 
Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. 107 102 110 
Miscellaneous lll | 107 119 
| 





Source of basic data: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


raw materials cannot adjust current output to changes in 
demand as soon as ideteliacteatiies can, 

With the volume of farm marketings during 1950 shrink- 
ing somewhat in the face of the increased demand, raw farm 
product prices rose most. Industrial raw materials also 
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moved substantially higher in price, however, and in response 
thereto, producers boosted the output of raw minerals and 
forest products sharply during 1950. 

The decline of raw eaderial orices since the spring of 1951 
is a clear indication of the increasing adequacy of supplies 
relative to an aggregate demand more in line with current 
requirements for use. Prices of raw materials from farms 
and those from nonfarm sources have reflected this adjust- 
ment in about equal degree. 


Fabricated products stable after rise 
Prices of fabricated products have not experienced the 


wide swing of raw material prices. These prices normally 
move more sluggishly. ‘This divergence can be accounted 


GAP between wholesale and retail prices has 
narrowed during past year. 
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for largely by the more moderate and slower response of 
labor and other costs in comparison to raw materials costs, 
as well as by the lags experienced in translating shifting 
material prices into quotations on finished goods. This 
lag varies considerably with individual commodities. It 
was thus possible for raw material prices to increase 28 
percent between December 1949 and March 1951 while the 
prices of manufactured goods were rising about half as 
much—or 16 percent. Since then, however, wage rates, 
freight rates and other cost factors have continued to rise 
so that despite the decline in raw material markets from 
peak quotations, the prices of manufactures have, on the 
average, moved ‘etually sideways. 

The greater increases in the prices of some fabricated 
products compared to others up to a year ago and their 
greater downward adjustments during the past year are 
im most cases accounted for to a large extent by the move- 
ments of their respective raw material prices and the impor- 
tance of maierial costs in total costs. In table 3 the move- 
ments of manufactured goods prices are compared with the 
prices of their principal raw materials. Correspondence is 
closest where raw material costs form a large proportion 
of the final cost of the product. This may be illustrated 
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by the differential changes in the example of meats and 
automotive tires and tubes in the accompanying chart. 

The similarity of the rise in meat and tire and tube prices 
notwithstanding the difference between the behavior of the 
raw materials, is chiefly accounted for by the fact that the 
cost of livestock constitutes approximately three-fourths 
of the cost of meats while crude rubber makes up only about 
one-fourth of the cost of tires and tubes. The rise in wage 
costs was roughly similar in both industries, about one-fifth. 
Profit trends, however, varied in the two industries 

Labor costs are also higher but more difficult to measure 
than material costs. Average hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries in January 1952 were 15 percent higher after 
adjustment for overtime worked than they had been in 
December 1949, while in wholesale and retail trade, hourly 
earnings were up 14 percent. However, the rise in average 
hourly earnings overstates the rise in per unit labor cost 
because over the same period of time output per man-hour 
has also increased. Just how much it has risen varies. of 
course, from industry to industry but the average output per 
man-hour has probably risen about 6 percent, or 3 percent per 
year—which corresponds to the secular growth rate of out- 
put per man-hour in manufacturing established for the pre- 
war period. In any case, it is clear that unit labor costs, 
under conditions of expanding output, are up considerably 
less than the rise scored by average hourly earnings. Where 
a large reduction in output has followed a similar fall in 
demand, however, business has been definitely faced with the 
problem of getting its costs down. 

Freight costs paid by shippers are up about 5 percent. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized rate 
increases averaging 6.6 percent but since authorities in some 
States refused permission to apply the increases to intra- 
state traffic, the increases actually in effect are estimated to 
average about 5 percent. 

Overhead costs have also risen since December 1949 but 
little information is available to measure just how much. 
Such overhead elements as salaries, business services, rents, 
interest, and indirect business taxes and other free and 


Table 2.—Wholesale Price Movements of Four Major Groups 


[Index numbers, 1947-49 = 1 
March February February 
. l 1952 as 1952 as 
. eCET , . ebruar 
Commodity price groups aad —— , 1952 - |pereer percent of percent of 
: _ - Decem ber March December 
1949 1951 1y49 
Predominantly raw and 
semimanufactured prod- 
ucts prices: 
Farm 89.1 117.6 107.8 121.0 
Nonfarm 9. 5 123. 4 116.9 i ‘ 117.5 
Farm and nonfarm, 
combined 04.7 120.7 112.7 2 13.4 119.0 
Predominantly finished 
manufactures prices: 
Foods 04.3 112.0 109.7 4.8 97.9 116.3 
Nonfoods 100. 4 115.3 113.4 is 8. 4 112.9 
Foods and non- 
foods, combined 99. 0 114.5 112.6 1] 8. 3 113.7 
Source of basic data: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stat 


license charges, imposed largely by State and local govern- 
ments, currently average somewhat higher than two years 
ago. Fuel, power and lighting costs are up more than 6 
percent. 


Many consumer prices still moving up 


Despite the readjustments which have occurred, consumer 
prices accounting for nearly 60 percent of the consumer 
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budget were at a peak in February. While this figure, 
derivation of which is shown in table 4, is based on group 
indexes, and individual price components may thus be mis- 
classified as above or below their peaks, the table indicates 
the areas of strength and weakness. The chief declines 
have occurred in commodities whose raw materials are lower 
in price, especially certain foods, and in cases where supplies 
have overreached demand as with television sets. But the 


Differential price movements largely reflect different 
supply-demand relationships and expectations in earlier 
general inflationary rise and in more recent adjustments 
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trend of consumer service prices—of which many are not 
subject to controls—is still upward. Furthermore, some of 
the declines that have occurred are partly— and in the case 
of eggs and fruits and vegetables, largely—seasonal in char- 
acter. 


Influence of controls on prices 


The fact that the average of all wholesale prices declined 
after reaching a peak in March of last year and that the rise 
of consumer prices was slowed down after that time, is ex- 
plainable by the combined influences of moderated demand; 
increased supplies—in some cases actual increases and in 
others increases over what was anticipated; and Government 
controls. The influence of controls over prices, wages, sal- 


Table 3.—Relative Movements of Raw Materials and Finished 
Product Prices 


[Based on indexes, 1947-49= 100] 



































March | February | February 
195las | 1952as 1952 as 
Wholesale commodity price group | Percent of | Percent of | Percent of 
December March December 
1949 1951 1949 
All commodities_-..... nodttell 119 | 97 115 
All predominantly raw and semimanufactured 
commodities - 128 | 93 119 
All predominantly finished manufactures .... 116 98 1l4 
Farm food products — 128 95 121 
Processed foods sane 119 Ws 116 
fC eae ee eee 145 86 125 
Meats ~oowial 134 Ht 126 
Milk for manufacturing css 123 102 126 
Dairy products and ice cream nein ill 108 1i9 
Grains — 117 102 119 
Cereal and bakery products ida 112 100 112 
Plant and animal fibres — 184 70 129 
Apparel — 110 97 108 
Raw cotton ne 149 89 132 
Cotton products i ennnneil 130 85 111 
Apparel wool ee. WE 285 41 118 
Wool products seccesetes 163 70 113 
Raw silk 2 ptoutdl 189 89 167 
Silk products. ...... SS Te ae i62 89 144 
Hides and skins = 150 48 71 
Footwear, leather : ‘ wa 121 95 114 
Petroleum, crude ave 101 100 101 
Gasoline... , _ 111 99 110 
A ee vests 104 99 192 
Sa anil 104 103 106 
Electricity ___. a 95 100 95 
EE LE Pe 128 97 125 
Fats and oils, inedible Sav 220 45 98 
Other chemicals and products enous 119 wt 112 
Paint materials . 125 96 120 
Prepared paints skadwedcindiinbinail 111 101 112 
Fertilizer materials ‘ onal 101 104 105 
M ixed fertilizers —_ a 104 102 107 
Crude rubber oni 249 81 2 
Tires and tubes seve 132 100 132 
Footwear, rubber — 135 yO 122 
Lumber —s —_ 129 95 123 
Millwork oq 123 97 118 
Wood household furniture oie 117 97 113 
Woodpulp and wastepaper . 146 S84 123 
Paper and converted paper and paperboard 

products 120 99 119 
Iron ore and iron-steel scrap 137 us 135 
Finished steel 112 100 112 
Nonferrous metals 137 100 | 137 
Machinery and motive products tea 112 103 i115 
Household appliances, radio, and television. .| 104 | 100 104 
Leaf tobacco és 111 | 100 111 
103 102 104 


Cigarettes _. 





Squrce of basic data: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


aries and consumer credit was exerted in several ways: (1) 
The general price freeze of January 25, 1951, and the subse- 
quent imposition of price ceilings altered previous expecta- 
tions of the extent to which inflation would proceed and 
helped to moderate demand; (2) Permissible upward adjust- 
ment in manufacturers’ price ceilings were limited to actual 
cost increases that occurred prior to July 26, 1951; (3) Pro- 
ducers absorbed all or part of subsequent cost increases; (4) 
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W. and salary controls restricted and retarded the rise in 

setention costs; and finally, (5) Consumer credit controls 

helped in some degree to curb consumer demand for durable 
s in 1951. 

Notwithstanding the current easing of inflationary pres- 
sures, it is probable that controls are still acting to repress 
many price increases that otherwise would occur. For those 
prices that are subject to control, the basic factor determining 


Weakness of raw materials’ prices has failed 
to affect finished products in same degree 
because of higher labor or other costs. 
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their movements is the relationship to the ceiling price of the 
price that is, or would be, set in a free market by the equilib- 
rium of supply-demand forces. Market prices are thus free 
to decline in response to changing supply-demand equilibria: 
hence as long as ceiling price roll-backs by the Office of Price 


Table 4.—Consumers Goods Prices in Relation to Recent Peaks 


Indexes, 1935-39 u 
Impor- 
tance in . . February 
Items consumer a Bi —e 4S percent 
budget price 1952 of peak 
(percent) Price 
All items : 100. 0 189, 1 187.9 | 99.4 
Items still at peak prices: 
Cereals and bakery products 3.9 190.9 | 190.9 100.0 
Dairy products 6.3 | 217.0 217.0 100.0 
Beverages a } 2.4} 447.1] 47.1 100.0 
Fuel, electricity and refrigeration 3.4 145.3 145.3 100.0 
Miscellaneous | 1.9 | 170. 2 170. 2 100.0 
Rent 11.1 140. 2 140.2 100.0 
Total items at peak ‘ 59.0 
Items below peak prices - 
Chicken 1.9 199.4 197 99.0 
Fish 1.0} 556. 4 51.8 98.7 
Sugar and sweets 1.0 a8. 3 a5.1) 98.3 
Housefurnishings 8) 212.6 | 208. 6 98.1 
Apparel 12.8 a 0} 204.3 97.7 
Meats 8.6 | 281.0 270. 8 96.3 
Fruits and vegetables 7.2) 11.4) 223. 5 92.5 
Fats and oils } 0.9 4.3 150.9 4.6 
Eggs 1.8 ‘3.4 1 tf 68.4 
Total items below peak 41.0 


Source of basic data: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Stabilization are few, a declining tendency on the part of the 
general wholesale price level is due to market factors. On 
the other hand, the market prices of controlled commodities 
are not free to rise above their ceilings and their ceilings are 
adjusted to costs of which some important elements are also 
subject to control. 

The average of all prices must as a consequence be lower 
than would be the case if controls were not in effect. Between 
January and February, for instance, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of wholesale prices (1947-49 = 100) declined 
from 113.0 to 112.6 as the net resultant of many diverse move- 
ments. Out of 265 minor price groups reported separately: 
46 price groups rose ; 69 price groups fell; and 150 price groups 
remained unchanged. 


Table 5.—Change in Wholesale Prices From Peak 
4 


Based on relative weights in index 
a ~~ y | Predominantly 
All commodities | 14 nufactured finished com- 
Movement (percent of total | “oo aa cao modities (per- 
value) eT a cent of group 
, . : value 
roup value 
mien — —o ' 
At peak paiinnwesiadnbinedtieninne 23.6 10,9 29.5 
Down from peak: 
0-2 percent 33.9 32.3 34.7 
2-5 percent 16.6 21.8 14.2 
5-10 percent 9.0 4.2 11,2 
10-20 percent a 11.1 } 19.2 7.3 
Over 20 percent 5.8 If 3.1 
100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 


Total 


Source of basic data: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, computations 
based on 100 minor group price indexes, 


The rising prices were either moving from below up to 
ceilings, or reflecting upward ceiling adjustments, or were 
uncontrolled; the falling prices were responding chiefly to 
supply-demand changes while the unchanged prices reflected 
either balanced supply-demand positions or the restraints of 


Op te «Hs oh ote 
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price ceilings. As long as there are instances where demand 
yresses hard upon limited supplies and as long as the trend 
of important cost elements continues upward, the restrictions 
imposed by price ceilings will keep the average level of prices 
lower than otherwise. 

The accompanying table shows the different degrees to 
which raw materials and finished product prices have receded 
from their recent peaks. Although it is based on the move- 
ments of minor price groups rather than individual commodi- 
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ties, the table nevertheless indicates that relatively more raw 
material transactions are taking place below peak prices—and 
more substantially below—than is true of fabricated product 
transactions; or, stated conversely, relatively more finished 
products are still traded in at peak prices or closer to their 
peaks than is the case with raw materials. This difference 
in adjustment to changing conditions is characteristic of the 
different cost-supply-demand relationships governing prices 
of raw materials as distinguished from finished goods. 





New Construction Activity in 1952 


Tue declining trend in aggregate new construction activity, 
which had been in progress since the initial quarter of 1951, 
was halted in the fourth quarter of 1951 and reversed in the 
first quarter of this year. The 8-percent rise over the fourth- 
quarter rate, after adjustment for seasonal movements, car- 
ried aggregate volume back to the quarterly peak of a year 
ago. Since unit costs have increased by 3 percent or more 
over the year, the physical volume is still below a year ago. 

The first quarter brought plus signs in all major types of 
new construction, including the private segments not directly 
connected with the defense effort—residential, commercial, 
and institutional, and to a smaller degree in public non- 
defense construction. These were the areas in which the 
largest cutbacks in activity had occurred during 1951. The 
chief factor in the construction pickup was an easing in the 
supply of critical materials, against the background of a 
bouyant demand in most segments. 

The construction industry has been one of the first benefici- 
aries of the release of materials occasioned by the adjustment 
of military schedules. In a series of actions in the latter 
part of the quarter, the Defense Production Administration 
approved an increasing number of applications to commence 
nondefense projects, with supporting allotments to begin, as 
a rule, in the final two quarters of the vear. In view of the 
long leadtimes involved, additional applications were invited. 


Residential Building 


The value of residential building put in place rose substan- 
tially in each of the first 3 months of 1952, attaining the 
adjusted annual rate of $10.9 billion for the 
quarter. This represents a rise of 8 percent from the final 
quarter of 1951. Prices were but a minor factor in this rise. 

The number of new private nonfarm dwelling units started 
increased contra-seasonally in the early months of 1952. The 
total of approximately 255,000 starts in the first quarter is 
10 percent below the corresponding period of 1951. If this 
ratio to last year’s activity were maintained, total private 
starts in 1952 would be close to one million. 

Part of the increase in the early part of the quarter was 
attributable to fears on the part of homebuilders of sub- 
sequent tightening of controls. This apprehension was 
gradually dissipated when the materials situation subse- 
quently improved. In view of the easing of material 
supplies, renewed interest centers on the question as to 
whether basic demand, and related financial factors, are 
favorable to a continuation of the current relatively high 
rate of activity. : 


seasonally 


Basic needs still strong 


The basic needs for new residential construction, stem- 
ming from demographic trends, and adequacy factors as 
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measured by vacancies and condition of existing dwellings, 
are still strong. An analysis of these factors in relation to 
housing requirements will be given in detail in a forthcoming 
article in this Survey. The main conclusions based on a 
preliminary analysis are as follows: At this stage of popu- 
lation composition, the normal average annual increase in 
households, due primarily to the net increase in marriages 
and in other household-forming persons, chiefly widowed 
individuals, is roughly societal ot about 700,000. Addin 

to this the new dwelling units required to maintain a norma 
vacancy ratio associated with the additional units, the basic 
average annual demand at high levels of economic activity 
for new dwelling units, exclusive of replacements, is probably 
around three-quarters of a million. 

Between April 1947 and April 1951, new dwelling units 
have been added at an average annual rate of close to 1.5 
million—of which just over one million have been new per- 
manent nonfarm dwelling units, and the rest temporary, 
seasonal, or farm dwellings. The excess of actual demand 
over the computed basic rate during this four-year period 
has been due primarily to (1) an annual net marriage rate 
of 300,000 above normal; (2) undoubling of families and indi- 
viduals living in other households at an average annual rate 
of another 300,000; and (3) an increase in vacant units of 
some hundred thousand a year. 

It is possible that in the year ahead marriages, after having 
received a new stimulus from the Korean conflict, may move 
closer to normal. In any case, this source of abnormal 
demand cannot be counted on as a continuing market factor. 

As of April 1951, a backlog of around nearly one-third of 
a million married couples remained doubled up who would 
normally seek to establish their own households. It is 
likely that at least part of this backlog still exists. 

As of April 1950, the ratio of vacant habitable nonseasonal 
units to total, while up from 1947, was 3.4 percent—com- 
pared with a more normal ratio of 5 percent. There was 
some backlog of demand from this source, perhaps three- 
quarters of a million units then and at present probably still 
in excess of one-half million. This figure represents a rough 
appraisal of the degree to which net additions of new units 
can exceed new households without exerting a depressing 
influence on rentals and on the incentives to build. 

It appears that a backlog of demand for new housing still 
remains, and, while less than half that in 1949, should be 
sufficient to sustain a high rate of homebuilding into 1953, 
assuming that economic factors and materials availability 
are favorable. The longer-run outlook for sustaining a 
rate of residential construction in excess of one million units 
a year depends, however, upon the development of a much 
larger replant market than has existed for two decades. 
Historically, this has been a very knotty problem. Some 
idea of the possibilities is given by the 1950 Census of Hous- 
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ing, which revealed that 2.8 million nonfarm dwellings were 
in a dilapidated condition. Most of these were occupied. 


Defense area building slow 


A special need for housing has been created in the current 
defense-building period by the migration of workers to areas 
involved in defense production. Congress, in order to en- 
cou this urgent construction, made special provision in 
Title of the defense housing act for the suspension of 
realty credit controls and liberalization of mortgage insurance 
terms on housing programed by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in designated critical defense housing areas. 
Some 167 of these areas were certified as critical up to April 
10, 1952 by the Office of Defense Mobilization, with units 
programed totaling around 80,000, although estimates of 
total needs have considerably exceeded this total. 

Private builders, meanwhile, have given firm indication of 
their desire to undertake building to meet the needs in such 
areas. Applications to build 261,708 housing units have been 
received, Although re-applications on the same project tend to 
inflate the total somewhat. The status of the program for 
ona construction in defense areas is shown in the following 
table. 


Table 6.—Status of Defense Housing as of April 10, 1952 











Dwelling units 
Item 
tal Rental Sale 
Programed _-__--- 79, 5é R OR *”). 580 
Applied for by builders... -....... 61. 708 194. 338 > 27) 
Approved ae oe ( " 49, O65 7. 461 
ee 12, 044 R [RR Re 
Completed -_.........- 1. 599 ( 969 


Source: Housing and Home Finance Agency, Office of the Administrator and Federal 
Housing Administration. 


The relatively small number of starts made thus far im- 
plies a considerable expansion of defense housing activity 
from this source later in the year, assuming the current 
difficulties can be overcome. In some of the more remote 
areas, arrangements for provision of the necessary utilities 
have presented obstacles. But a main deterrent to com- 
mencement of building has been unavailability of long-term 
credit. 

Since the exhaustion of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association’s $200 million authority to make advance com- 
mitments to purchase defense-housing loans, lenders have 
hesitated to enter the field due to the risks involved. As 
brought out in the hearings before the Serate Bankirg and 
Currency Committee in February, lenders fear that a subse- 
quent cutback in the defense program would create “ghost 
towns,” with the necessity of foreclosure which would in- 
crease the expenses, despite loan insurarce. Almost $400 
million is still set aside by FNMA, however, for over-the- 
counter purchases of defense housing obligations. 

Lenders have advanced various suggestions designed to 
alleviate the situation. These involve extension of ‘‘Fannie 
Mae’s” advance commitment authority, and more liberal 
Title [IX provisions by raising the interest rate or reducing 
the costs attendant on default, in one way or another. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that default and 
foreclosure occurred on only slightly more than 1 percent 
of similar loans made during the last war. It is clear, 
however, there are difficulties yet to be overcome before 
private builders can go ahead. 
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Mortgage credit easier 


Favorable general economic conditions, as reflected in 
high and rising levels of disposable personal income and 
liquid asset holdings of individuals, has been the basic factor 
in the strong effective demand for housing. Set against this 
background, however, the flow of long-term capital and the 
terms of mortgage financing are the most influential factors 
in the current housing volume. 

Outside of the defense areas, the volume of funds flowing 
into Federal Housing Administration insured loans and 
Veterans’ Administration guaranteed loans is increasing 
relative to total mortgage recordings. This situation is in 
contrast to the tightness experienced last summer when the 
rise in long-term interest rates appeared to threaten the fixed 
4¥%- and 4-percent interest rate structure on the FHA and 
VA mortgages. Although the flow of funds into the VA 
obligations is stiJl somewhat spotty, the 42,000 new requests 
for appraisal in January and February were more than double 
the monthly rate in the third quarter and up by 50 percent 
from the previous January-February rate. This indicates 
an increase in commitments for the 4-percent loans, which 
will be reflected at a later date in a higher rate of recordings, 

The market for the FHA and VA loans has been facilitated 
by the slight easing in long-term bond yields during the first 
quarter. This condition has helped preserve the net ad- 
vantage involved in the insured or guaranteed mortgage 
loans relative to government obligations Jasic to the 
recent relative stability in interest rates has been the con- 
tinued high rate of saving. If money market developments 
in the remainder of the year are less favorable, however, 
mortgage money at the current fixed interest rate policy 
may become scarce. Also, the recent exhaustion of FNMA 
authority to purchase mortgages, outside of the defense, 
military, and disaster categories, removes this source of 
support from the market, at least temporarily. 

rhe continued marketability of FHA and VA loans has 
been a very important factor in the current housing market. 
The fixed interest rates have probably tended to slow the 
increase in interest rates over the past year on conventional 
mortgages, which account for around two-thirds of total 
nonfarm recordings. Furthermore, since down payments 
on the FHA and VA loans average out at a smaller percentage 
of sales prices, existence of these loans helps to broaden the 
housing market. 


Reduced down payments broaden the market 


The substantial reductions in down-payment require- 
ments on homes selling below $12,000, and other types of 
liberalization of realty credit terms made last fall by the 
defense housing act, are also contributing to a broadened 
housing market. This effect is implied in a recent analysis 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of new home pur- 
chases in 10 metropolitan areas during October 1950 
March 1951, involving chiefly pre-Regulation X commit- 
ments. Only 18 percent of the down payments made on 
houses selling under $12,500 would have met the original 
Regulation X requirements, whereas 29 percent would have 
satisfied the revised requirements. Although this indicates 
that the revisions have broadened the market, the BLS 
analysis shows that the revised Regulation X also exerts a 
substantial restrictive effect—though it may be assumed 
that some of the purchasers covered by the study could 
have made larger down’payments if necessary. For houses 
selling above $12,500, in 57 percent of the cases the down 
payments were about equal to the amount required under 
the old regulation, while 60 percent were greater than 
required under the revised Regulation X. Thus, the 
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liberalization of credit restrictions had relatively much 
less influence in broadening the market for higher-priced 


houses. 


Materials supply loosens 


Nonmetallic construction materials have generally been 
in very good supply. Declines in output since a year ago 
have been in response to the drop in physical volume of con- 
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types cut back in past year. 
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In fact, 
the chief element in price cuts at the wholesale level since a 
year ago in many types of materials has been the pressure 


struction activity, with stocks well maintained. 


of heavy inventories. Prices of lumber and wood products 
are down almost 5 percent since early 1951. Most “B” 
products, notably water heaters, range boilers, and warm- 
air furnaces, are likewise in relatively ample supply and 
generally lower in price. These are the products whose 
use in construction does not require authorization. 

The tight items in building construction are the “A” 
products, involving the critical metals. Although builders 
can ‘“‘self-authorize” specified amounts per unit, production 
of these items is restricted through allotments to manu- 
facturers. In the early part of the year, the HHFA esti- 
mated that around 800,000 new dwelling units could be 
safely produced in 1952 in the light of the overall critical 
materials supply and requirements outlook at that time. 

The improving supply situation since then indicates the 
need for re-evaluation of this estimate. Despite the in- 
creasing starts during the first quarter, a survey conducted 
by the National Association of Home Builders indicates 
that the percentage of builders reporting items in “critically 
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short supply”’ has declined markedly since January 1—even 
for the various copper products. 

Generally, the quotas permitted under the self-certification 
process are sufficient to construct a conveniently sized dwell- 
ing unit. For example, the specified amounts of controlled 
materials which could be self-certified on a single-family 
house using steel piping were: 1,800 pounds of steel and 35 
pounds of copper. A private survey revealed these quotas 
adequate for construction of an ‘‘average’’ 1,000 sq. ft. dwell- 
ing, in which the ‘“‘A”’ items composed of steel totaled 1,770 
pounds. The 35 pounds of copper was found adequate to 
wire the same unit. A larger amount of copper and a less 
amount of steel were permitted to be self-authorized on 
units using copper instead of steel pipe. 

These quotas were changed slightly in March, however, 
with the net effect being to liberalize the use of steel and 
aluminum and tighten somewhat the use of copper. Al- 
though the outlook is for some improvement in copper 
supplies for the rest of the year, this metal is expected still 
to be relatively tight so that the total volume of building 
will depend importantly on the ingenuity of builders in 
stretching the available supply by conservation, substitution, 
and other devices. 

Builders choosing to construct large units may find it 
extremely difficult to build within the self-certification mini- 
mums. Thus, one of the results of the current materials 
controls may be to channel proposed construction to small- 
and medium-sized units. This would tend to reverse the 
movement underway since 1950 toward units with larger 
floor areas and more extensive furnishings—a trend revealed 
by a BLS sample study of housing starts in large metro- 
politan areas for periods in 1949, 1950, and 1951. A trend 
toward smaller units would, of course, make possible a 
larger unit volume of building, given the same materials. 


Other Private Construction 


Private nonresidential construction increased by about $1 
billion at seasonally adjusted annual rates in the first quarter 
1952, to a rate somewhat above that for 1951 as a whole. 
The recovery of industrial construction activity to a rate 
about equal to that in the third quarter of last year was in 
part responsible for this increase, but in view of the controls 
imposed by CMP, the recovery in private commercial, social, 
and institutional construction is even more noteworthy. 
This may be attributed both to the improved operation of the 
controls and to the fact that the estimated cost of all new 
private commercial, social, and institutional projects ap- 
proved by the National Production Authority for the first 
quarter exceeded such approval for the previous quarter 
by more than one-eighth. 


Increase in commercial construction ' 


The volume of applications and approvals for materials 
allotments under CMP is a useful indication of the trends in 
private nonresidential construction activity in the second 
and succeeding quarters. Although the summary of second 
quarter NPA actions is not yet available, applications for 
second-quarter materials allotments for commercial, social, 
and institutional projects with an estimated cost of $1.2 
billion have been received thus far. This total is signifi- 
cantly above the value of such applications in previous 
quarters under the CMP. 

Special NPA actions, including approvals of new commer- 
cial projects in hardship areas, new religious and community 
buildings, and oaaiitelle allotments to complete many new 
commercial projects, indicate that the value of second-quar- 
ter approvals will exceed those of previous quarters. The 
Defense Production Administrator recently announced that 
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a substantial number of additional second-quarter applica- 
tions for materials allotments will be approved so that con- 
struction may commence, although materials will not be 
allotted until the third and fourth quarters 1952. 

In March, builders were urged to begin active planning of 
new projects and to file CMP applications for materials for 
the third and fourth quarters. 

In both the fourth quarter 1951 and the first quarter 
1952, the value of projects which were denied NPA approval 
represented more than one-half of the estimated cost of 

projects for which applications were made. Despite 
these denials, totalling almost one-half billion dollars in 
the first quarter 1951, the physical volume of private com- 
mercial, social, and institutional construction in the first 
uarter, at annual rates, was down only about one-tenth 
rom 1950-51 levels. 

The private commercial, social, and institutional projects 
which were denied materials allotments for the first quarter 
provide a fair measure of the immediate backlog of such 
construction. This represents about 3 months’ activity 
at present rates, but the actual value of projects temporarily 
deferred is probably larger. Undoubtedly certain projects 
were voluntarily deferred, and in addition, some builders, 
being denied materials allotments in earlier quarters, have 
failed to refile. The size of this additional immediate 
backlog cannot be estimated, but will become apparent in 
subsequent applications. 

Commencement of the pending projects, superimposed 
on existing work in progress as increasing availability of 
basic metals for construction permits, points to a high level 
of private commercial, social, and institutional construction 
throughout the year. This is not only due to the deferral 
of projects for the past year, but also to the continued high 
rate of residential building, which creates demand for 
associated facilities. 


Public Construction 


Total public construction increased moderately in the 
first quarter 1952 to $10 billion at seasonally adjusted annual 
rates. This volume was about equal to the total of all 
private construction, other than residential. 

For the past year, the quarterly increases in public 
construction have largely reflected increased outlays for 
military and atomic energy construction which more than 
offset y Mv in nondefense public construction, particularly 
highway construction. However, in the first quarter 1952, 
both defense and the major types of nondefense public 
construction increased while highway construction remained 
unchanged. The increase in public-school construction 
was particularly noteworthy. 


Rise in public-defense construction 


Since June 1950, Congress has appropriated more than 
$6 billion for military and naval construction by the De- 
fense Department both here and abroad. Although ma- 
terials allotments have been ample, total outlays against 
these authorizations through the end of the first quarter 
have amounted to less than $2 billion. .In addition to the 
more than $4 billion as yet unspent the available funds 
will be increased markedly by new authorizations requested 
of Congress for fiscal year 1953. Although a significant 
portion of these funds will be spent for overseas construc- 
tion, a rising level of domestic defense-construction activity 
is implied. 

uarterly increases in industrial construction associated 
with the atomic energy program have largely been respon- 
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sible for the rising level of public nonresidential construction 
for the past year. It is estimated that about $1 billion 
will be spent for this purpose in fiscal year 1952, more than 
double the total for the previous fiscal year. 


Demand for nondefense public construction 


The decline in nondefense public construction during 195] 
was largely attributed to two factors: lack of availability 
of metals, particularly structural steel; and voluntary re- 
straints on the issuance of new bonds to finance public proj- 
ects. Thus, in addition to those projects which were denied 
materials allotments, construction of many other projects 
has been voluntarily deferred by State and local govern- 
ments. However, in view of the easing metals situation and 
the fact that State and local bonds have been removed from 
the voluntary+credit restraint program, nondefense publie 
construction will depend to a larger extent on needs and the 
ability of State and local governments to finance these 
projects. 

The volume of applications to the various Federal agen- 
cies for materials allotments which have been recently 
approved and those in which action is still pending, portend 
a rising volume of public construction. In addition, the 
volume of applications which have been denied materials 
allotments provides some indication of the immediate back- 
log of most types of nondefense projects inasmuch as these 
applications demonstrate both need and financial ability. 
The materials situation permitting, additional construction 
will be commenced on those projects which have been de- 
ferred because of lack of metal products. 

Requests for raw materials allotments by State and local 
governments for highway construction exceeded the actual 
allotments for the second and third quarters 1952 by 200,000 
and 100,000 tons, respectively. Thus, it is evident that a 
considerable volume of highway construction has been de- 
ferred to such a time as the necessary materials become 
available. This immediate backlog and the more than one- 
third increase in steel allotments for roads between the see- 
ond and third quarters point to some expansion of highway 
construction during 1952. 

Public-school construction, which increased by almost one- 
fifth from the fourth quarter 1951 to an annual rate of $1.8 
billion in the first quarter 1952, is due to increase further in 
succeeding quarters as a result of the significant increase 
in the amount of steel made available for such purpose in 
the second and third quarters of this year. The Federal 
Security Agency recently announced that approximately 
500 new school projects, previously deferred because of lack 
of materials, will be approved for second-quarter starts with 
materials allotments for the third and fourth quarters. 
These new projects will be superimposed upon the more than 
$650 million of school construction receiving materials allot- 
ments for the second quarter. 

The NPA approved sewage and water projects estimated 
to cost about $600 million in the fourth quarter 1951 as com- 
pared with applications amounting to about $1 billion. Ap- 
plications received since then aggregate close to the total for 
the fourth quarter. Only a small number of these projects 
have actually been denied materials allotments since in 
most cases, the applicant has voluntarily agreed to defer 
construction until a later date. The volume of these denials 
and deferrals indicates an immediate backlog of sewage 
and water projects roughly of the order of $1 billion, com- 
pared with a current annual rate of activity of $0.7 billion. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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by Lawrence Bridges 


Business Investment 


and Sales in 1952 


Business looks forward to another year of high plant 
and equipment expenditures in 1952, and also expects a 
record sales volume. Capital outlays reported this year at 
$24.1 billion are about 4 percent above the previous high in 
1951. The expected relative increase in physical volume is 
probably only slightly less than the rise in dollars. 

Higher fixed investment outlays in 1952 are programed b 
every major industry, except the commercial and af 
laneous group. Associated with these programs, every ma- 
jor group expects higher 1952 sales. However, both in- 
vestment and sales anticipations for this year are generally 
quite close to seasonally adjusted rates at the beginning of 
the year. Examination of the data by size of firm indicates 
that all size groups expect sales gains from 1951, with the 
larger companies generally anticipating the greater increases. 
Only the larger concerns expect a rate of capital expansion 
higher than last year, when record outlays were made by all 


size groups 
Most industries plan expanded outlays 


Manufacturing concerns and the electric and gas utilities in 
1952 have programed capital expenditures 8 percent above 
1951, and mining companies expect to spend 7 percent more 
than last year. Among transportation companies, the non- 
rail groups plan on increasing their investment by 19 percent 
from 1951, while the railroads anticipate maintenance of last 
year’s rates. The reduction reported by the commercial and 
miscellaneous industries is 10 percent, with declines in most 
sectors more than offsetting the expected increase by com- 
munication companies. 

The survey results indicate that capital spending plans for 
each of the first two quarters of 1952 are at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate just above $25 billion—compared to 
slightly under $24 billion in the last two quarters of 1951. 
Thus, the implied annual rate of spending mtentions in the 
final 6 months of this year is about $23 billion. The implied 
rate for the second half is probably understated relative to the 
first half due to the tendency for under-reporting to increase 
with the period of forward planning. This has been found to 
occur in every earlier annual survey of anticipated imvest- 
ment and reflects the lesser completeness of future plans as 
compared to near-term programs. This factor also results 
in some tendency toward understatement of the annual 
programs. 

Making allowance for this factor, the seasonally adjusted 
annual rates of planned capital outlays in the first and second 
half of this year might be of the order of $25 billion and $24 
billion, respectively. Manufacturers’ programs indicate a 
decline in investment from the first to second half of some- 
what over $1 billion at an annual rate; the utilities and non- 
rail transport companies are expecting substantial increases, 
while other industries show lagging tendencies in the final 
half of 1952. 

! This article is based on the results of a survey of plant and equipment programs and sales 
expectations in 1952 reported during February and early March by a sample of nonagricultural 
concerns. This survey was conducted jointly by the Office of Business Economics and the 


Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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Material supply situation somewhat easier 


This year will experience increasing capacity of both the 
metals producing and the capital goods mdustries coupled 
with stabilizing allocations of materials to meet current de- 
fense schedules. Thus, it would appear that materials supply 
except possibly in the early months of this year, will not be a 
serious limitation on the realization of business capital pro- 
grams. In the latter part of 1952, these programs indicate a 
shift in resource utilization from some well-advanced defense 
programs (such as steel) to other expandi rograms (such 
as petroleum) as well as to less essential facilities now restrict- 
ed by materials allocations. 

This shift will be facilitated by recent actions of the 
National Production Authority which has raised its third 
quarter allocations of steel, copper, and aluminum to the less- 
essential programs substantially above the second quarter. 
In addition, direct construction controls on commercial 
building have been considerably eased. To some extent 
these actions probably were not anticipated by business at 
the time of reporting. 


Substantial capital expansion in 1951 


The expansion of industrial facilities was at record rates 
in 1951. The final estimate for capital expenditures of $23.3 
billion was 30 percent higher in dollars, and one-fifth in 
physical volume, above 1950. All major industries and all 
sizes of firms contributed to this increase. 

Expenditures rose rapidly in the first half of 1951, and 
then at a slackening rate in the following 6 months. The 
retardation in growth in the last half reflected reductions in 
fixed investment by consumer goods manufacturers and by 
commercial companies as the effects of materials allocation 
and the easing in consumers’ markets were felt. 

Capital outlays by manufacturers of military and pro- 
ducers’ goods, mining concerns, transportation companies, 
and the utilities continued upward throughout 1951. These 
groups were aided by Government action in materials allo- 
cation, defense orders, and assistance under the rapid tax 
amortization and other facilities expansion programs. 

The largest increase in capital investment from 1950 to 
1951 occurred in manufacturing, with all sub-industry groups, 
excepting apparel, contributing to the rise. Increases in 
this group ranged from 20 percent in food and fabricated 
peers to more than 100 percent in iron and steel, nonferrous 
metals and transportation equipment. Capital improve- 
ments by the railroads in 1951 rose about 35 percent, and 
nonrail transport companies spent 20 percent more than in 
1950. The utilities, mining and commercial companies each 
increased their rates of fixed investment from 1950 to 1951 


by about 15 percent. 
Experience with Earlier Surveys 


In evaluating the 1952 investment programs, it is of value 
to examine the results of previous years’ surveys of capital 
spending intentions—with particular attention to the expe- 
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rience in 1951, another year of defense mobilization. The 
major findings of a study of past investment surveys that 
affect the appraisal of current programs are as follows: (1) 
larger companies are more accurate in their projections than 
are the smaller firms; (2) large-scale investment programs 
(relative to fixed assets) are more likely to be realized than 
are minor expenditures; (3) there is a close relationship be- 
tween movements in construction and equipment prices and 
deviation between actual and programed outlays; and (4) 
there is a systematic tendency for businessmen to omit the 
more tentative projects from their reported forward plans. 

The first three factors all point to a greater firmness in 
the 1952 programs than is generally found in these surveys. 
The rapid advance in prices was halted early in 1951 and are 
now under regulations, although some advances continue. 
Also, as reported earlier, the anticipatory data for this year 
show that the larger concerns account for a higher proportion 
of outlays than they did in 1951. Third, this year’s cap- 
ital programs appear to contain a much greater than usual 
number of very large expansion projects. 

The fourth factor listed above implies that aggregate pro- 
jected expenditures are probably understated in the latter 
part of the year. This would apply particularly to com- 
mercial companies in view of the easing of construction 
controls in this area. 


1951 capital programs generally realized 


Expenditures for new plant and equipment in 1951 totaled 
$23.3 billion as compared to outlays programed in the early 
part of that year at $23.1 billion.” Examination of the in- 
dustry groups indicates that manufacturers as a whole 
showed no deviation from their planned outlays, the railroads 
and electric and gas utilities spent only 1 percent more than 
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anticipated, while the commercial and miscellaneous group 
invested 6 percent more. Only mining and nonrail transport 
companies did not meet their programs—by 11 and 17 
percent, respectively. 

Within manufacturing, capital expenditures by the elee- 
trical machinery, paper, textiles, and nonautomotive trans- 
portation equipment industries were within 5 percent of 
their anticipated outlays, while chemicals, petroleum, iron 
and steel fabricated metals, and motor vehicles were within 
10 percent. Nonelectrical machinery fell short of their 
schedules, and stone, clay, and glass companies exceeded 
their programs by 12 percent each. Only nonferrous metals 
and the food and beverage group fell outside this range. 
The deviation in the former industry was almost entirely 
among aluminum companies where capital outlays were four 
times those in 1950, as against anticipated expenditures of 
over five times. 


Manufacturers’ Investment Programs 


Manufacturers have scheduled plant and equipment 
expenditures in 1952 at $12.1 billion—as compared to $i1.1 
billion in 1951 and $9.1 billion in the pre-Korean peak year of 
1948 (see table 1). Allowing for increases in capital goods 
prices, the realization of current programs would bring the 
physical volume of additions in 1952 to some 15 percent above 
1948 and about half that amount above last year. 

While the programed increase in manufacturers’ capital 
outlays this year is moderate when compared to the rise in 
1951, it should be noted that the capacity increase last year 
was the largest in the postwar years—a period during which 
rough estimates suggest capacity was expanded by over two- 
fifths. In addition, the anticipated increase in manufac- 
turing outlays during 1952 is equal to that expected for all 






















































































3 The anticipated figure of $23.9 billion as reported in the April 1951 Survey has been adjusted industries combined. The dominant position of manu- 
to take into account the recent revision of the manufacturing series. (See Survey, December 
1951). This adjustment has been made by applying the anticipated relative change from 
1950 to 1951 in each manufacturing industry to the revised estimates for 1950 3 This year’s programs will bring the postwar increase in! ifacturers’ capacity to one-half. 
. 
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Table 1.—Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment by U. S. Business, 1945-52! 
{Millions of dollars] 






























































=O Ee: ps ee — == 
1951 1952 
Industry 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 * 2 
| January-| April- July- | October-| January-| April- July- 
Mare June (|September| December} March? | June? |December? 
-—- * 7 . ~ x a a ae Nate 2 Tae so 
Manufacturing 3,983 | 6,790 | 8,703 | 9,134 | 7,149 | 7,491 (11,130 12,070 2,154 | 2,802) 2,841 3, 335 3,120 3,120 5,830 
Durable goods industries_____.__............-.....- 1,590 | 3,112 | 3,407 3,483 | 2,594 | 3,135 5,168 | 5,994 923 1, 231 1,363 1,652 1,615 1,578 2,801 
Primary iron and stee]__.___.................... 198 500 638 772 596 | 509 1,304 1,689 190 283 | 352 479 454 478 727 
Primary nonferrous metals................-. 54 93 178 193 151 | 134 277 533 45 | 62 70 100 109 124 300 
Fabricated metal products...................-.- 216 356 | 370) 343! 271) 350 421 398 97 | 104 100 119 114 100 184 
Electrical machinery and equipment.......... 123 282, 304 289 216 245 359 493 62 87 | 90 120 lll 129 253 
Machinery except electrical_...........-. ..| 316 511 519 527 383 411 | 675); 718 121 | 149 | 181 224 206 195 317 
Motor vehicles and equipment_-_.............- | 262 | 591 504 474 349 510 736 | 834 136 193 | 207 202 236 ® ® 
Transportation equipment excluding motor | 
vehicles Sta FRAN ER TRA T TENT TE | 56) 109 | 95/ 106| 87| 82] 182] 248 25 42 | 54 62 70 68 110 
Stone, clay and glass products................. 100 241 | 326 269 181 230 388 348 75 98 | 100 114 89 ® ® 
Cobar Guatee GONG §.. ..0n occ cn cctccbetsesutswe 265 429 473 510 360 524 | 826 733 172 213 209 232 195 177 361 
| 
Nondurable goods industries : ——~4 2,393 | 3,678 | 5,296 | 5,651 | 4,555 | 4,356 | 5,962 | 6,076 1, 230 1, 571 1, 476 1, 683 1, 505 1,541 3,030 
Food and kindred products ....| 387} 513] 6609) 721 | 626| 523| 657| 476 157 184 | 183| 162 133 | 123 220 
Beverages Ey ORRIN eS: ov) 187) 27 | 332) mo) 287 311 | 262 78 82 | 79 72 67 75 120 
Textile mill products. ____- baatea 200 | 342/ 510) 618) 471| 450| 605) 512 158 216 | 167 | 153 147 121 244 
Paper and allied products peghende 116; 232; 271 383 208 327 | 489 372 106 122 126 134 108 93 176 
Chemicals and allied products..... .. 376 | 800! 1,060 O41 670 771 | 1,283 | 1,453 254 339 319 | 72 334 352 767 
Petroleum and coal products : 879 | 1,087 | 1,736 | 2,100 | 1,789 | 1, 587 | 2,014 | 2,478 3.56 490 511 657 586 633 1, 259 
Rubber products................ ‘ : 118 139 143 102 81 102 187 250 40 43 42 61 63 62 1m 
Other nondurable goods ? ont 261 408 530 454 371 359 327 273 81 95 79 71 72 81 12 
EER AS 7 ERENT i .| 43 )| 557| 693 | 802) 738 684 796 | 852 183 203 199 | 211 213 235 404 
Railroad 552 573 906 «1,319 1,350 1,136 1,541 1,539 303 412 377 | 449 395 401 743 
Other transportation 7 321 659 798 700 525 437 511 609 125 136 | 120 130 140 155 314 
Electric and gas utilities 630 | 1,045 | 1,897 2,683 | 3,140 3,167 | 3,577 | 3,864 753 | 893 | 933 | gos 838 862 2, 164 
Commercial and miscellaneous . _..| 1,477 | 3,298 | 4,429 | 5,394 | 5,119 | 4,917 | 5,735 5, 189 1,345 1, 467 1,374| 1,549 1,345 1, 325 2,519 
Total sisaeteduane 7,406 12,922 17,426 20,032 18,021 17,832 23,290 24,123 4, 863 5,913 | 5,844 | 6, 672 6, 051 6, 098 11,974 
1 Excludes agriculture. These figures do not agree precisely with the totals included in the gross national product estimates of the Department of Commerce. The main difference lies 
in the inclusion in Commerce figures of certain outlays charged to current account. 
? All estimates for 1952 are based on anticipated capital expenditures of business as reported in February and early March. 
3 Includes lumber, furniture and fixtures, instruments, ordnance and miscellaneous manufactures. 
‘Includes appare! and related products, tobacco, leather and leather products and printing and publishing. 
* Includes trade, service, finance, comunications, etc. 
¢ Data not available separately but are included in totals. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, and Securities and Exchange Commission. 
facturing in the overall investment picture is typical of the Nonferrous metals companies have programed the largest 
postwar years. Manufacturers have accounted for about increase from 1951—92 percent—with the electrical ma- 


50 percent of total investment and a much higher proportion _—chinery, transportation equipment (other than motor vehi- 
of the year-to-year changes. Last year, this industry — cles) and rubber industries each anticipating spending over 
accounted for over 70 percent of the total rise in fixed invest- one-third more than in 1951. Iron oalaied companies and 
ment. In 1949, the largest relative cutback in capital out- petroleum companies are expanding their 1951 investment 
lays occurred in manufacturing, with offsetting increases rates by about one-fourth and chemicals and motor vehicles 
and decreases in investment among nonmanufacturmg by one-eighth. Nonelectrical machinery producers were 
industries. scheduling additions at 6 percent above 1951, while all other 
Anticipated expenditures for the full year 1952 are just industries were anticipating reductions in capital outlays in 
about equal to their rate at the end of 1951. However, out- 1952 ranging from 5 percent in fabricated metals to about 
lays in the first half of this year are anticipated to be over _—_ one-fourth in paper, textiles, and foods. 
$6.2 billion as against somewhat over $5.8 billion in the final As a result of its greater participation in the defense effort, 
6 months of 1952. The projected decline in the second half 1952 anticipated outlays in the durable-goods sector are 
on a seasonally adjusted basis is about 15 percent— although about 16 percent above 1951 as against an increase of 2 per- 
allowance for understatements in the second half of the year — cent in nondurable goods industries. Current plans of the 
(discussed above) might bring the anticipated decline closer latter group, however, call for a considerably smaller cut- 
back in fixed investment from the first to second half of this 
year than do the programs among durable goods producers— 
so that expenditures by both groups in the final 6 months of 
this year are expected (on an adjusted basis) to be approxi- 


to 10 percent. 


Defense industries up most 


While capital outlays in almost all manufacturing indus- mately at the rates prevailing in the corresponding period 
tries rose from 1950 to 1951, the increases were substantially —_ last year. 
greater among the defense-related industries. The 1952 The lesser decline in the nondurable goods area between 
programs show the same divergency—although the antici- the first and second half of 1952 is attributable to the strength 
pated increases from 1951 among defense-supporting indus- in the chemicals, petroleum, and rubber industries—with 
tries are more moderate than those which occurred last the former group expecting greater outlays in the second 


year, while almost all nondefense industries are expecting to _— half, and the latter two industries maintaining first half 
reduce their 1951 rates of fixed investment. Thus only _ rates. All other soft goods industries show a continuation 
petroleum, chemicals, rubber, and all the metals industries of the downward trend which started in mid-1951. 
(except fabricated metals) are scheduling greater capital Among durable goods groups, a substantial upward move- 
outlays this year (table 2). ment in the second half of this year is planned by nonfer- 
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rous metals companies, and maintenance of first half expend- 
itures is reported ,by electrical machinery companies. Pro- 
of other hard goods industries call for substantial 
eclines in the second half of this year— particularly in iron 
and steel, nonelectrical machinery and transportation equip- 
ment. In the latter industry, aircraft manufacturing out- 
lays account for the decline, with the railway car builders’ 
programs strong throughout 1952. It should be noted that 
ese programs are on private account only and exclude Gov- 
ernment investment, which is particularly large in aircraft 
facilities. 
Table 2.—Anticipated eae - — Investment and Sales, 
951-52! 








—__—_——— 
Percent change in 
expectations, 
1951 to 1952 
Industry 
Capital Sale 
outlays ales 
Manufacturing.____............- 8 5 
Durable goods industries 1 > 
Primary iron and stee] 30 { 
Primary nonferrous metals 2 1 


Fabricated metal products 

Electrical machinery and equipment 37 12 
Machinery except electrical f *) 
Moter vehicles and equipment 13 2 
Transportation equipment except motor vehicles 3¢ : 
Stone, clay and glass products 1 
Other durable goods_____- 


Nondurable goods industries 9 
Food and kindred products 2 
Beverages__--....-.-. i 
Textile mill products_ 
Paper and allied products 
Chemicals and allied products i 
Petroleum and coal products 9 
Rubber products_____- 
Other nondurables- ---_- 


Mining Poca 
ag ha 
transportation._.__.___ 19 10 
Electric and gas utilities___- s 10 
Commercial and miscellaneous 


Grand total____________- 


1 These anticipations were reported by business during Februa 

2? Revenue expectations were not obtained from railroads 

Source: United States Department of Commerce, Office 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


of Business Economies, and 


To a large extent, the greater relative declines in the latter 
groups reflect efforts under the facilities expansion programs 
to increase capacity in certain sectors of these industries as 
quickly as possible. Thus the rapid expansion of steel capac- 
ity was encouraged by the early granting of a large volume 
of tax amortization certificates as well as by favorable treat- 
ment in materials allocation. As a result, outlays under 
these programs have now reached their peak. A similar 
situation exists in the aircraft expansion program. 


Federal aids to expansion now at peak 


The contribution to business capital outlays of govern- 
mental aids to facilities expansion (through rapid tax amortiz- 
ation, direct loans and guaranteed purchase contracts) 
appears to be close to a peak in the current period. At the 
end of last year 42 percent of the $12.4 billion of projects 
with tax amortization certificates were in place and holders 
of certificates expect this proportion to exceed 50 percent by 
the end of the first quarter of 1952. The corresponding ratios 
for $9.2 billion of manufacturing facilities are 37 and 47 

ercent, respectively. Since the end of 1951 some $4.5 
illion of additional proposed projects (about one-third in 
manufacturing) were approved.‘ 





4 Many of these projects are already under way—so that their inclusion would probably 
not significantly change the above proportions. 
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Manufacturing facilities put in place during the fourth 
quarter totaled over $900 million, and expenditures expected 
in the first quarter of this year by holders of certificates issued 
rior to 1952 amount to more than $800 million. Since the 
bulk of these facilities are scheduled for completion by the 
end of 1953, actual fourth quarter 1951 outlays may be about 
30 percent higher than average quarterly expenditures under 
this program during 1952 and 1953. However, as noted 
above, this ratio does not allow for certificates granted [after 
the end of last year or for those which may be granted] in 
the future. 

Table 3 shows a comparison of current outlays and average 
expenditures in 1952 and 1953 necessary to complete manu- 
facturing programs with certificates. These outlays now 
account for about 30 percent of total investment by manu- 
facturers in new plants and equipment. They are heavily 





In MANUFACTURING, the anticipated rise in 
CAPITAL OUTLAYS in 1952 is attributable to 
defense-related industries. 
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Among NONMANUFACTURING industries 
only the commercial and miscellaneous group 
has programed smaller outlays in 1952. 
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concentrated in a few industries and negligible in many 
important areas. A more important qualification is that the 
programs under certificates of necessity cover only a smal 
proportion of replacement expenditures. This type of ex- 
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penditure accounts for roughly one-half of aggregate capital 
outlay and, being considerably less postponable than expan- 
sion outlays, is a significant stabilizing factor in changes in 
fixed investment. 

Table 3 indicates that expenditures expected in the first 
quarter of this year by aircraft and nonelectrical machinery 
plant on projects with certificates of necessity were sub- 
stantially higher than the quarterly average necessary to 
complete these programs by the end of 1953. It will be 
noted that expected 1952 expenditures reported to the sur- 
vey by these industries show this easing in the second half of 
this vear. 

The large total still remaining in steel reflects the inclusion 
in proposed programs of a few large projects where construc- 
tion may never be initiated. Omission of these projects 
would corroborate the finding in the present survey that pri- 
mary steel producers anticipate a reduction in capital outlays 
during the last half of this vear. 

The strength during this period in the aggregate programs 
of petroleum, chemicals, and nonferrous metals companies is 
confirmed by the less-than-average ratio of current outlays to 
1952-53 scheduled outlays in projects with certificates of 
necessity. Future expenditures for approved programs in 
paper and pulp are somewhat stronger than indicated in the 
present survey, while the reverse is true for electrical 
machinery. 


Greater expansion by large firms 


The survey results indicate that only the larger manu- 
facturing firms have programed increases in capital outlays 
from 1951 to 1952. Firms with assets of from $50 million to 


Table 3.—Manufacturing Programs Covered by Certificates of 
Necessity Issued Through Dec. 31, 1951! 











{ Millions of dollars] 
7 Implied 
pe fn average | Ratio of fourth 
— l'otal re- cutee quarterly | quarter 1951 to 
. ported cost Soni came outlays in | 1952-53 quar- 
te 1951 | 1952 and terly average ? 
er 19% 1953 2 
pi oe pint ee ee AES 2. 
Steel and related programs 3, 156 320 | 24) 1.3 
Nonferrous metals 807 87 72 1.2 
Aircraft and components 567 77 | 41 1.9 
Nonelectrical machinery 417 70 2s 2.5 
Electrical machinery 234 31 | 15 2.1 
Chemicals 1, 520 115 | 127 .9 
Petroleum refining 1, 004 hea) 9! .6 
Paper and pulp | 533 43 | 42 1.0 
Other manufacturing | 923 130 62 2.1 
1.3 


All manufacturing 9, 161 | 929 716 





| These data are classified by type of plant and are not strictly comparable to the figures 
in Table 1 which are on a company-wide classification. 

? This assumes that all programs will be complete by the end of 1953. Certificate holders’ 
present schedules indicate almost 95 percent completion by the end of 1953. 


Source: Defense Production Administration. 


$100 million and those with assets of over $100 million expect 
increases of more than one-fifth. All smaller assets-size 
groups expect declines: 7 percent in the $10 million to $50 
million group and about 10 percent in each of the groups 
with assets under $10 million. Data for selected size groups 
and their associated sales expectations are shown in table 4. 
This direct relationship between size of firm and change in 
investment rate is found in most industries—although the 
difference in magnitude of the change among size-groups in 
the aggregate is very considerably influenced by the fact that 
large companies predominate in defense-related industries. 
Only the group with assets over $100 million shows no ap- 
parent decline from the first to second half of this year. 


Electric utilities up, gas utilities lower 


_ The electric and gas utilities anticipate additions to facili- 
ties of $3.9 billion in 1952, as compared to $3.6 billion last 
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year. While the 1952 total continues an upward trend in 
capital outlays uninterrupted throughout the postwar period, 
the increase from 1951 is entirely attributable to the ex- 
pected rise of about one-fourth in expenditures by electric 
utilities. Fixed investment by gas companies is scheduled 
at about one-sixth lower than last year. 

The electric companies expect rising outlays throughout 
1952, and are placing special emphasis on generation and 
transmission facilities this year with little change anticipated 
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The decline 


in investment programed by gas utilities reflects a reduction 
in pipeline outlays which were at record rates in 1951. 


in distribution and other capital expenditures. 


Railroad outlays level out 


The railroads anticipate little change in 1952 from their 
record capital expenditures of $1.5 billion last year. Their 
current schedules also indicate a rather stable rate of invest- 
ment in the first and second half of this year. On a regional 
basis, however, declining expenditures from 1951 are expected 
for the year as a whole by railroads in the southern and 
western districts—offset by increases anticipated by roads 
in other districts. 

The rails also appear to be raising their rates of road 
investment and lowering equipment outlays. It should be 
noted, however, that except for 1948, freight car deliveries in 
1951 exceeded all years since 1925. Deliveries last year 
totaled 96,000 cars. Unfilled orders on January 1 of this 
year were about equal to the backlog at the beginning of 
last year, after a steady decline of 30,000 cars from the post- 
war peak in March 1951. 

Among nonrail transport companies, the airlines have 
programed a very substantial increase in capital expenditures 
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in 1952, while water transportation and bus and transit 
companies expect slightly lower investment rates. Planned 
outlays by commercial companies during 1952 indicate a 
continuation of the decline which began in mid-1951, though 
at a slackening rate in the final 6 months of 1952. 


1952 Sales Expectations 


The current survey of capital budgets also obtained 
information on sales expectations in 1952 from the reporting 
companies. These data shed some light on the businessman’s 
appraisal of his market and provide some insight into an 
important factor determining his investment decisions. 
These sales expectations do not have so firm a basis as capital 
investment programs, since sales are to a considerably greater 
extent than investment outside the control of the reporting 
concern. 

All major industries expect sales in 1952 to be higher than 
in 1951-—although most industries anticipate little rise from 
current rates.’ Mining companies expect their sales in 1952 
to exceed 1951 by 11 percent, electric and gas utilities and 
nonrail transport companies anticipate revenue increases of 
10 percent each, manufacturing firms look forward to a 5-per- 
cent gain, while the commercial and miscellaneous group 
expect sales only 1 percent above last year (see table 2). 


Large increases in durable goods 


The durable goods industries in 1952 are expecting sales 
increases above 1951 of over 7 percent as against 3 percent 
in the nondurable goods sector. The higher sales expecta- 
tions of hard goods producers reflect to some extent the 
currently more favorable sales and orders position of defense- 
supporting industries. The same factor partly explains the 
finding that, as in fixed investment programs, the larger 
manufacturing companies are anticipating greater sales gains 
than are the smaller firms—although all size groups are 
thinking in terms of higher sales than in 1951 


Table 4.—Manufacturing Corporations: Percentage Changes in 


New Plant and Equipment Expenditures and in Sales, by Total 
Asset Size.’ 





Total assets size 





7 $1 million | $5 million |, ttt 
Item pa =o to i $1 0 million 
— $5 million |$100 million| ®@¢ °Ver 
Percentage change from previous year 
Plant and equipment expenditures: 
A See +9 +-23 +4 4+] 
Bot Sane +49 +46 +48 +48 
Ea ‘ —8 —11 +1 +-22 
jons: 
1952 2 (a <n +2 3 f +5 


1 Size based on assets as of the end of 1948. 

2 1952 expectations were reported by business during February and early March 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, and Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 





With the exception of moderate declines in sales expecta- 
tions of motor vehicle and furniture companies, all major 
durable-goods industries expect an improvement from 1951. 
The largest anticipated gains were in transportation equip- 
ment (50 percent), electrical machinery (20 percent), and 


§ Revenue anticipations were not collected from the railroads. 
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nonelectrical machinery (12 percent). The large increases 
expected by the two latter capital goods industries in part 
reflect the increased plant and equipment expenditures 
programed by business asa whole. Iron and steel companies 
are anticipating a 4-percent gain in sales while smaller in- 
creases are expected by other durable goods industries. 
Among the soft goods producers, the largest increases (14 
and 13 percent, respectively) are expected by the beverages 
and tobacco industries, probably reflecting the effect of the 
higher excise taxes instituted in November 1951. Food and 
petroleum companies look forward to 4-percent sales advances 
in 1952, and chemicals and rubber companies anticipate 
gains of 3 percent. Textiles and paper expect a lowering of 
sales by 9 and 2 percent, respectively, with other non- 
durable goods industries showing minor changes. 


Nonmanufacturers expect greater sales 


Retailers anticipate their 1952 sales will be about 3 percent 
higher than last year—a rate somewhat higher than the 
seasonally adjusted rate in the early months of this year. 
Here, too, all sizes of stores were expecting higher sales, 
with the larger stores expecting slightly larger relative gains. 

Both the electric and gas utilities were thinking in terms 
of higher revenues in 1952 (somewhat above end of 1951 
rates), with the latter group expecting a greater relative 
gain than the former group. Airlines and local transit 
lines anticipated sizable increases in revenues, while the water 
carriers expected little change from 1951 revenues. 


Sales and fixed investment expectations 


A general conformance is found within industries when 
sales and capital outlays are ranked in accordance with 
relative changes in 1952 expectations from 1951. The 
electric and gas utilities and nonrail transportation rank 
high both in their expected increases in sales and in their 
anticipated capital expansions. Commercial and miscel- 
laneous companies report the smallest increase in sales 
expectations and are the only major group scheduling lower 
capital expenditures. 

Within manufacturing, the transportation equipment and 
electrical machinery industries rank first and third in 
expected sales growth in 1952, and second and third in 
planned expansion. At the other end of both scales are found 
textiles, paper, stone, clay and glass, and fabricated metals. 
Conspicuous exceptions to the general rule are tobacco, 
beverage, and nonferrous metals companies. As _ noted 
above, the relatively large increases in dollar sales expected 
in 1952 by the former two industries are affected by the 
recent increase in excise taxes. In the nonferrous metals 
industry, both aluminum and copper companies ranked very 
high in anticipated capital expansion in 1952 but only the 
former group ranks high in sales gains expected this year. 


Business Expectations and Economic Activity 


in 1952 


From the point of view of overall economic activity, 
1952 investment in new plant and equipment—barring any 
significant change in business investment decisions—will 
help to maintain gross national product at a high level 
throughout the year. However, in view of the stability 
in capital expenditures, this sector will not exert the same 


(Continued on page 24) 
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by L. Jay Atkinsonyy 


Consumer Markets 


For Durable Goods 


ConsuMER markets for durable goods have experienced 
wide swings in demand reaching a peak in the post-Korean 
buying wave and subsequently undergoing a decline which 
has been more or less severe in particular lines. For more 
than a year sales of these products have been substantially 
lower than in 1950, although higher than in any earlier year. 

Since this decline occurred during a period of rising income, 
the special influences affecting the trend in consumer buying 
are of particular interest. Of these, one of the more impor- 
tant is the catching-up on the deferred demand which re- 
sulted from the wartime gap in production. 

Though the decline in sales of durables during 1951 was 
general, the extent and the duration of the drop varied con- 
siderably from product to product. In anumber of instances 
strong growth trends have limited the decline in sales. 

Sales of consumer durables throughout the postwar period 
have been considerably higher than the rate attained before 
the war, as shown in the following comparison. The auto 
registrations are from R. L. Polk & Co. and the other figures 


are factory shipments, from Electrical Merchandising. 
They are in thousands of units. 
New passenger Television Refriger- Washing 
car regiaraions sete ators machines 
1941 3, 731 3, 500 2,014 
1946 1,815 6 2, 100 2, 124 
1947 3, 167 179 3, 400 4, 281 
1948 3, 491 975 4, 766 4, 616 
1949 4, 838 3, 000 4, 450 3, 200 
1950 6, 326 7, 464 6, 200 4, 406 
1951 5, 061 5, 100 4, 075 3, 533 
In this article, recent developments in sales and in stocks 
of consumer durable goods will be discussed, together with a 


review of statistical measures of demand. These market- 
or demand—estimates are based upon historical relationships 
of basic influences affecting sales. These are presented for 
(a) all automobiles in use, (b) sales of new automobiles, and 
(c) major household articles including furniture and televi- 
sion. In effect this article brings up to date the market 
analyses made for these products just prior to the Korean 
invasion. 

From the summer of 1941, when a limitation on automobile 
production first restricted the supply of cars in use, until 
1951 the total supply of automobiles was below the number 
which the buying public wished to operate. As the supply 
of cars reached more nearly normal proportions and new cars 
were becoming more readily available, limitation orders 
again brought a restriction in output. 

As shown in the accompanying chart, it has taken 6 years 
to restore the car population to a point about in line with 
long term relationships with income and population growth. 
However, there is still a large number of old cars on the 
road, as shown in the bottom segment of the chart. 

During the period 1925-40 the number of cars in use was 
related to the growth in population on the one hand and to 

'“The Postwar Furniture Market .. .”’ by Walter Jacobs and Clement Winston. Survey 


OF CURRENT Business, May 1950. ‘““The Demand for Consumers’ Durable Goods,” Sur- 
VEY OF CURRENT Bustness, June 1950 
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income on the other. Each 1 percent increase in the number 
of households was associated with a 1 percent increase in the 
number of cars, and each 1 percent change in income was 
associated with a change of about one-half percent in the 
same direction in the number of cars. As can be seen in 
the chart, these two factors accounted reasonably well for 
total auto registrations in the prewar years.” 


Age distribution more normal 


With the total number of cars now more nearly normal, 
the distortion in the age distribution of cars in use has been 
gradually reduced. About half the cars in use are less than 
5 years of age, which is about the same proportion as in 1941 
and three-fifths are postwar models. There are few cars, 
however, in the 5 to 9 year group, as a result of the war period 
gap in produc tion. The number of cars over 10 years of 
is now a substantially larger proportion of the total than in 
1941. This is partly due to the influence of the secular trend 
toward longer life of automobiles. 

Another aspect of the broad demand picture for auto- 
mobiles is the more nearly normal expenditures in 1951 by 
consumers for user-owned transportation. Such expendi- 
tures include not only the cost of automobiles purchased but 
also garage bills, gasoline and oil, insurance, and other oper- 
ating costs. During the period for which data are available 
before the war (1929-40) such expenditures by consumers 
showed about the same relative ‘fluc ctuations as disposable 
income, as compared with considerably wider fluctuations in 
new-car purchases. 

During the first few years after 1945 user-owner trans- 
portation expenditures were low in comparison with past 
income relationships, because of the moderate output of new 
cars in these years and the restricted supply of total auto- 
mobiles in use. User-owner expenditures continued to rise 
in each postwar year through 1950, reaching a peak of $19.5 
billion in that year, about $12.5 billion higher than the prewar 
os in 1941. In 1951, they declined 5 percent, and at $18.5 
villion were about in line with prewar relationships with 
income, allowing for a gradual growth trend. 


Basic demand factors 


In analyzing the demand for new automobiles over a long 
span of years, a rather large number of influences appear to 
be significant. Only the more important of these have been 
incorporated into a demand oqasras. Those selected in- 
clude: (1) income, (2) households, (3) the price of cars in 
relation to all consumer prices, and (4) the average scrappage 
age.* 

On the basis of a least squares relationship developed 
between these factors and new-car sales, it has been possible 
to account for most of the variations in car purchases in the 

? Calculated from a least squares regression for the 1925-40. Equation: Bryn nna | 
Xy'-08 = X;°-49, where X:=<number of households fn millions; X=real d le personal 
income in billions of 1939 dollars; Y=total private passenger car rations in millions. 
Coefficient of correlation R=0.96. Sources of data: Actual—R. L. Polk & Co.; Calculated— 
income and households, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 

* These factors are the same as those used in the article cited above in the June 1950 issue of 


8u ~~ tas oF CURRENT BUSINESS, except that scrappage age has been substituted for a time 
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rewar years. The relationship is, of course, inappropriate 
for the war and the early postwar years. Currently, the 
relationship yields estimates which are roughly in line with 
actual car sales, though the latter are affected by a number 
of special influences. 

The influence of the growth in population over a period of 
25 years, which is the period spanned in the analysis of auto 
demand, is very important. During this period, total popu- 
lation increased one-third and the number of households 
nearly two-thirds. Since households correspond somewhat 
more closely to the “primary economic unit’”’ insofar as the 
demand for automobiles is concerned, income and the number 
of automobiles purchased are both used on a per-household 
basis in developing the demand relation for new cars. 

The most important factor affecting new automobile sales 
is the real purchasing power of individuals. This is measured 
by real disposable income. Excluding the influence of other 
factors, each change of 1 percent in the level of real dispos- 
able income was associated with a change of 2.5 percent in 
the same direction in new automobile sales during the base 
period ; and each change of 1 percent in the ratio of the current 
to the preceding year’s income was associated with a change 
of 2.3 percent in the same direction in sales.‘ 

The age at which cars are scrapped has an important 
though indirect influence upon new car sales. (The influence 
is indirect in that three-fourths of the new car buyers trade 
in their cars by the time they are 5 years old, but few are 
scrapped until they are more than twice this age.) ° Cars 
are Soins built more durably, and there is a secular trend 
toward longer useful life. This was accentuated in the years 
soon after the war when cars were being kept in use because 
of the shortage of cars available. Average scrappage age 
rose to a peak of 14 years in 1949, but declined to 13.5 years 
in 1950 and to an estimated 13 years in 1951. The latter 
figure is 3 years greater than the scrappage age just prior to 
the war. 

The relationship indicates that each increase in scrappage 
age of one year was associated with a decline in new automo- 
bile sales of about 7 percent, other factors remaining 
unchanged. 

The final factor used in the demand equation is the price 
of automobiles in relation to the Consumers’ Price Index. 
In the first few years after the end of the war the list price of 
automobiles had risen about the same from the 1935-39 
period as consumer prices generally, and the demand for 
cars at this price exceeded the supply available. By 1949, 
there was some easing in consumers’ prices as a whole, but 
automobiles—still in short supply—advanced in price. 
Since that time the ratio of automobile prices to the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index has been higher than in the prewar 
period. According to the demand equation, this has had 
an appreciable influence upon car sales. Aside from the 
influence of other factors, each 1 percent increase in the 
ratio of the price of cars to the Consumers’ Price Index was 
associated with an average decrease of one and one-third 
percent in new car sales in the base period. The price of 
cars includes only standard accessories. The cars sold in 
the postwar period have had more accessories and more 
deluxe features than those sold in earlier years, and as a con- 
sequence the total price paid by auto purchasers has 
increased somewhat more than the price indexes. 





4 Calculated from a least squares regression for the years 1925-40. Equation: Y=0.0003239 
Xt X2-21  X5-1-359 (0.932)%4, where Xi=—real disposable income per household in 1939 
dollars; X:= percentage of current to preceding year in real disposable income per household 
in 1939 dollars; X;= percentage of average retail price of cars to consumers’ prices; X;=average 
scrappage age; Y=new private passenger car registrations per 1,000 households. Coefficient 
of correlation R=0.98. 


Sources of data: Actual—R. L. Polk & Company; calculated 
VU. 8, Department of Commerce; prices, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Automobile Manufacturers Association; scrappage age, Automobile Manufac- 

Association. 

Alternative equations and some limitations on this type of analysis are discussed in the 

technical notes at the end of this article. 


§ Survey by Alfred Politz Bureau, April 1951 for Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
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One aspect of these factors of special interest is that 
combinations of two of them affecting demand in the same 
direction imply a very substantial change in automobile 
sales. For example, a decline of one year in scrappage age 
along with a reduction of 10 percent in car prices in relation 
to other prices, at current income levels, would be asso- 
ciated with an increase of 1 million car sales. 


Passenger Automobile Transportation 
Rebuilt Since the War 


It took 6 years to bring autos in use about in line with 
income and population growth 
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The proportion of over-age cars in use is about the same 
as in 1941, although the number is now 2 million higher 
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As shown in the middle panel of the chart, the use of these 
four factors in the estimating equation accounts for almost 
all of the variation in the sale of new cars in the base period 
1925-40. 

For the years 1941 through 1950, either the demand or the 
supply of automobiles was affected by special influences. In 
1941 new automobile production was curtailed, and then after 
the war a combination of influences delayed the attainment of 
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mass production of automobiles until about 1949. For the 
next two years production was at very high rates as the war- 
time backlog was being worked off, and then in the latter part 
of 1950 and early 1951, there was an acceleration of buying as 
fears of shortages and price advances led to a temporary up- 


surge. 
Current estimates in line with actual sales 


As the economy generally overcame the inflationary de- 
mand situation after the first quarter of 1951, sales of automo- 
biles in the second half of 1951 declined to 4.5 million on an 
annual rate basis, which was about the output permitted 
under CMP regulations and also about equivalent to the 
calculated United States demand based upon prewar relation- 
ships and the export of about 225,000 during 1951. 

On the basis of preliminary estimates, in the first quarter of 
1952 the usual demand influences have roughly the same 
strength as in 1951. Production of cars was held below 1 
million in the first quarter of the year by restrictions of the 
NPA both on the materials to be used and by quotas on the 
number to be assembled in the quarter. Stocks of cars in the 
hands of dealers at the beginning of the year were a little 
greater than one month’s sales, and they have not shown the 
usual seasonal rise in anticipation of spring buying. Mean- 
while, the easing in the supply of materials permitted an in- 
crease in allocations to automobile builders, and the assembly 
of cars expanded in the latter part of the first quarter and the 
beginning of the second. 


Other factors 


As indicated above, a number of influences, some of them 
of considerable significance, have not been included in the 
demand equation described. Of these, credit terms are 
especially relevant at the present time. Nearly half of the 
new automobiles are purchased on installment credit. The 
typical purchaser of a new automobile is able to obtain the 
down payment required by the disposition of his old car, 
and thus the down payment is not often a critical factor. 
On the other hand, the monthly payments required are apt 
to be a sizable portion of the purchaser’s budget, and thus 
the number of months for which the car may be financed is 
an important influence affecting car sales. Under Regula- 
tion W, the period of financing for new cars was restricted 
from a typical 24 months to 15 months. In August 1951, 
the period was increased to 18 months. 

A substantial redistribution of the human population has 
taken place in the period since 1925, including (1) a shift 
toward the West, (2) a decline in farm population, (3) an 
increase in urban population with the suburbs growing much 
more rapidly than the cities. A related development is the 
increasing traffic congestion in the heart of the cities and on 
the main roads leading to and from the cities; this reflects 
the increasing use of automobiles and in turn tends to limit 
the usefulness and hence the demand for private passenger 
automobiles. To some extent the influence of these shifts 
in population tends to be offsetting. 

The technological improvement in automobiles has been a 
substantial influence affecting the growth in demand for 
automobiles, but it has been a continuous development which 
has brought, in turn, self-starters, 4-wheel brakes, all-steel 
bodies, improved engine performance and durability, and 
finally automatic transmissions and back-up lights. Since 
population shifts and improvements in vehicles have been 
reasonably continuous over the past quarter-ceniury, their 
influence will be implicit in the specific factors introduced 
into the equation. 

A final special influence affecting automobile sales is the 


* Installment credit data from the Federal Reserve Board 
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long period during which a geller’s market has prevailed. 
Eleven years have now elapsed since the automobile industry 
has been in the position of being able to produce more cars 
than customers were waiting to purchase. Under these 
conditions only a limited selling effort has been required. 
There has been no need nor opportunity to push the sale of 
cars in the manner which was the rule in the industry before 
the war. But now that the backlog demand in terms of 
numbers has been satisfied, as materials become more readily 
available increased production of automobiles will make pos- 
sible some appeal to price-conscious customers. 

In sum then, if the materials situation permits and general 
economic conditions remain favorable, the automobile in- 
dustry may be expected to again place increasing stress upon 
merchandising policies. No alee formula can give more 
than approximate results, and as pointed out earlier, a mod- 
erate change in the factors can alter substantially the market 
calculation. 


Household Appliances and Furniture 


Consumers purchased more household appliances and 
furniture in relation to real income in the early postwar years 
than in the prewar period 1929-40." As shown in the chart, 
this margin was substantial in 1947, but narrowed in the two 
succeeding years.* In 1950, again, the buying ahead of these 


Volume of MAJOR HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES and 
FURNITURE purchased in 1951 was below the 
prewar relationship to income 
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products resulted in purchases substantially higher than that 
indicated on the basis of prewar relationships. This was 
followed by a decline of about one-fifth in 1951, at which 
point the volume of purchases was below that of any year 
since 1946, and appreciably below the rate indicated by 
prewar relationships. 


’ Major household items include: Furniture; floor coverings; refrigerators, and washmg and 
sewing machines; miscellaneous electrical appliances except radios; cooking and portable 
heating equipment; radio and television receivers, phonographs, parts, records, pianos and 
other musica] instruments. 

* Calculated from a linear least squares regression for the years 1920-40. Equation: Y= 
—89.05 40.0808 X;— 0.3461 X2, where X;=real disposable income per household in 1939 dollars; 
Xr a Y = major household items per household in 1939 dollars. Coefficient of correla- 
tion R = 0.98, 


Sources of data: Actual—U. 8, Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics; 
calculated income—U. 8. Department cf Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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Household durable,goods with strong growth trends in sales 
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Strong growth trends for some appliances 


For these major items as a group, the general level of spend- 
ing in the postwar years has been roughly in line with prewar 
relationships to income. The individual items, however, 
have been subject to a great deal of shifting in the vears since 
the end of the war. Thus, the most important household 
appliance in terms of value of sales, television, is strictly a 
postwar development as shown in the accompanying chart, 
and the tremendous growth in television sales has been accom- 

anied by a decline in sales of radios. Farm and home 
reezers, clothes dryers, and air conditioners are other major 
appliances, sales of which have become significant only in the 
years since the end of World War II. Electric ranges, re- 
frigerators and washing machines, which were all growing 
rather rapidly in the decade before the war have all reached 
much higher sales in the postwar years. 


Sales off, stocks up in 1951 


Sales of most of these products were lower, however, in 
1951 than in other recent years. Only a few of the products 
with especially strong growth trends—such as freezers, dish- 
washers and clothes dryers recorded higher sales in 1951. 
The major appliances which were already in wide use before 
World War II—refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, and electric ranges—experienced a sharp drop in 
demand during 1951, and sales were only moderately higher 
in the opening quarter of 1952. These products had shared 
heavily in the wave of anticipatory buying during the latter 
part of 1950 and the first quarter of 1951. When buying 
declined sharply in the second quarter, production, which 
had been advanced substantially higher than in 1948, was 
cut nearly one-half by mid-summer. By this time consider- 
able accumulation of inventories of these products had 
developed in factories and trade channels. 

The stock accumulation was general, though there was 
some variation among those products for which estimates 
are available. The stock position in these lines differs 
from that in the automobile industry, where inventories 
have remained moderate. 
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The principal deviation from the general pattern was the 
delay in stock accumulation of farm and home freezers 
Stocks of freezers were low in the first half of 1951 and rose 
only moderately through the summer months as consumer 
buying was well maintained through the usual seasonal 
peak in the summer period. Stocks held by factories and 
distributors were equal to 1 month’s sales by August of 1951, 
but thereafter rose rapidly, reaching a peak in February 
1952 about three times as high as current monthly factory 
sales. 

For the year 1951 as a whole, factory sales of freezers 
passed the million mark for the first time, exceeding sales of 
the year before by 160,000. dV contrast, refrigerator ship- 
ments at 4 million units in 1951 were a third lower than m 
1950 as stocks in factory and distributors’ warehouses rose 
by one-half million during the year 

Electric range sales and stocks have followed the same 
pattern as refrigerators, though the industry has had a con- 
siderable expansion in the postwar period as shown in the 
accompanying chart. Factory shipments of 1.4 million in 
1951, while down nearly one-fourth from the preceding year, 
were, nevertheless, the highest of record except for that 
year and 1948. Stocks of factories and distributors, which 
had been about equal to one month’s sales at the begimning 
of the year, were equivalent to about two months’ sales at 
the reduced rate at the vear-end 

Though stocks of these three major appliances—freezers, 
refrigerators, and electric ranges—in the hands of manu- 
facturers and distributors early in 1952 were as high or 
higher than in mid-year 1951, the scattered information 
available indicates considerable decline in retail stocks of 
these products during this period. 

Inventories of television sets were substantially curtailed 
at all stages of production and distribution in the latter 
part of 1951. The contrast with refrigerators is principally 
due to seasonal influences, which brought a rise in television 
sales after midyear and a decline in refrigerator sales. Ex- 
cept for the seasonal influences, the sales trends in the past 
year are roughly similar. 

Over a longer period of time, the prospects are quite 
different. Refrigerators have had a remarkable growth 
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during the past 20 years, and are now in use in nearly all 
homes wired for electricity in the United States. Television 
has grown rapidly since the war but has reached only a 
fraction of its potential. There are now about 15 million 
television sets in use, or about one in every third home. In 
five major cities with three or more stations, between 55 
ercent and 65 percent of the homes have television sets.° 
Qne influence which contributed to the temporary halt in 
the growth of television sales was the freeze on new tele- 
vision stations. The opening of new stations in areas not 
now served will broaden the market for television. 


Less decline in furniture 


The demand for furniture and housefurnishings held up 
appreciably better in 1951 than that for the major house- 
hold appliances. Retail sales of furniture and housefurnish- 
ings stores were as high as in 1950, whereas sales of the 
appliance and radio stores were down more than 10 percent. 
In the first two months of 1952, sales of furniture and house- 
furnishings stores were below the records established a year 
earlier but were higher than at any time in the pre-Kcrean 
period. Stocks held by both manufacturers and retailers 
were pared during the latter part of 1951, and were lower 
in the first two months of 1952 than a year earlier. In 
general, the fluctuation in demand for these products has 
been less extreme than that for the major appliances. 

The fear of shortages, which was one of the influences 
leading to the anticipatory buying, was of little consequence 
for the furniture and housefurnishings items. To the extent 
that the anticipatory buying was a reflection of expected 
price advances, these products were on a par with the major 
appliances, as their prices have in general shown greater 
fluctuations. In the case of carpets, the price change was 
sharply upward in 1950 and early 1951 as raw material 
prices—especially carpet wool—soared. 

Although the anticipated shortages which spurred con- 
sumer durable buying did not develop, the anticipated price 
rises have been realized for an important group of the prod- 
ucts. For automobiles, the increase in retail prices paid by 
consumers has been about 10 percent since June 1950. Prices 
of furniture and major appliances except television have 
shown a somewhat similar rise, and the first substantial re- 
duction in list prices occurred in early 1952. On the other 
hand, these articles have been available at special sales, and 
discounts have increased substantially. Television prices 
have been reduced, both list and effective prices, more than 
enough to offset the imposition of the manufacturers’ excise 
tax of 10 percent in November 1951. 


Supplies adequate 

The supply of materials for the major household appli- 
ances became a potential problem when shortages brought 
restrictions and allocations during 1951. A combmation of 
expanding raw materials output, the “stretch-out”’ in defense 
schedules, and—most important of all—restrained consumer 
demand has resulted in good supplies for current needs. 


Technical Notes 


Though simpler equations are often possible for other 
kinds of products, none of the variables in the automobile 
demand equation could be dropped without reducing appre- 
clably its estimating value. Furthermore, because each of 
the variables represents an important element in the demand 
situation, only limited substitution of other factors was at 
all promising. There were, however, a number of almost 
equally plausible arrangements, four af which yielded good 





*Source: Radio— Television Manufacturers Association, 
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estimates which met the usual canons for such relationships. 
As will be explained, there was a considerable margin of pref- 
erence for the equation presented in the chart over each of 
the alternative ones. Three of the four equations gave esti- 
mates for recent years quite close to those shown in the 
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chart. The exception was a regression calculated on a per 
capita rather than a per household basis, which gave current 
estimates about 10 percent lower than the equation used, 
with equally good fit in the base years.' The household 
seems to be more nearly the relevant economic unit to con- 
sider in estimating the demand for cars. The per-capita 
equation was computed principally because of the significant 
difference in the growth of the population as measured in 
these two ways during the period for which the demand was 
analyzed. 

A second alternative was the substitution of a time variable 
for the scrappage age. This made little difference in the 
calculated values for this period, but might introduce errors 
if there is a change in the scrappage trend. 

Other alternatives include (a) the use of the same factors 


1 Calculated from a least squares regression for the years 192540. Equation: Y=0.03642 
X)2-5054 X92-3298 Y’y~1.2869 (0.881)44, where X;=real disposable income per capita in 1939 dollars; 
X:= percentage of current to preceding year in real disposable income per capita in 1939 dollars, 
X; and X% are the same variables as shown in footnote 4 on 20 Y=new private 
passenger car registrations per 10,000 people. Coefficient of correlation R=0.98. 

2 Calculated from a least squares regression for the ey 1925-40. Equation: Y=,0005052 
X)2-4586_ X2. 2808 Y,-1.4924(0.991)*, where all variables are the same as those shown in footnote 4 
on page 20 except t= year minus 1933. Coefficient of correlation R=0.98, 
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on a total rather than a per household basis,® and (b) the 
use of the same factors on a linear rather than a logarthmic 
basis.4 These accounted for a somewhat smaller proportion 
of the variation in new auto registrations, and were less 
logical relationships, though they gave similar current esti- 
mates to the equation used. 

One of the important limitations of the method used in 
estimating the demand for automobiles is that the relation- 
ships are based upon a 16-year period which ended 12 vears 
ago. Bv any standard this is an uncomfortably long period 
to extrapolate results, and values for some of the variables 
are weil beyond the values prevailing in the base period. 
The number of households has risen by two-thirds since 1925 
and the scrappage age is now considerably above the peak 
of 10 years reached in 1940. On the other hand, real income 
per household is only about one-sixth higher than the peak 
reached during the base period in 1929. The price ratio in 
recent years is moderately above any base year. 

The price used for automobiles is the retail price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the period for which it is 
available, 1935 to date, linked to an index derived from the 
wholesale value and number series of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association for prior years. These two series 
differ in a number of characteristics, the most important of 
which is that the BLS data represent specific models or 
makes, whereas the AMA are derived from the total sales in 
each year and vary with the changing product mix of the 
industry. 

The new registrations estimates are affected by special 
provisions in certain State laws which result in small differ- 
ences between sales and registrations of new cars. Neither 
of these limitations seems sufficiently important to affect 
seriously the results obtained. 





New Construction Activity in 1952 


(Continued from page 12) 
Long-run backlogs of demand large 


The figures discussed above reflect only the immediate 
backlog of public construction which can be expected to 
influence activity during the next year or two. Of signifi- 


3 Calculated from a least squares recression for the years 1925-40. Equation: Y=0.000005110 
X 42-448 Xq2-4004 X5—1-2288(0,841)X4, where X;:=—real disposable income in millions of 1939 dollars; 
X2= percentage of current to preceding year in real disposable income in millions of 1939 


dollars; X3 and X; are the same variables shown in footnote 4 on page 20 and Y=new 
private passenger car registrations in thousands. Coefficient of correlation R=0.97 

4 Calculated from a linear least squares regression for the years 1925-4 Equation: Y= 
50:5913-+-0.1001-+-0.0841 X9—1.1244.X3—6.43741X;, where ll " s the 
shown in footnote 4 on pa ge 20, except Xe—change in real disposable income per household 
in 1939 dollars. Coefficient of correlation R=0.9%6 
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cance also is the fact that for most types of nondefense pub- 
lie construction, much larger backlogs as indicated by need 
are plainly evident. Despite the deficiencies in both streets 
and highways, the present level of highway construction jp 
terms of constant dollars is below that for 1939 and 1940, 

The longer-run backlog of other types of public construe- 
tion is also large. Estimates indicate that approximately 
250,000 new classrooms are presently needed to correct 
only the most obviously unsatisfactory conditions. An 
additional 350,000 new classrooms will be needed during the 
course of the next 7 years to keep pace with the normal 
replacements and the increase in school enrollment. This 
program is estimated to cost approximately $20 billion, 
Further, hospital bed shortages are presently estimated at 
about 900,000, as compared with new additions in 1951 of 
40,000. These figures serve to point up the potential mag- 
nitudes involved in the longer-run backlog of nondefense 
public construction, provided the means can be found to 
finance and support an expansion of this nature. 





Business Investment and Sales in 1952 
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expansionary force on the economy as in the earlier post- 
Korean period, 

Businessmen’s sales expectations for 1952 show not much 
change from actual rates in the early part of the year. 
Possibly as a reflection of businessmen’s projection of main- 
tenance in sales in the near-term, inventory investment 
has been evidencing stabilizing tendencies in recent months 
at levels not far out of line with usual sales relationships. 
Future inventory movements, therefore, may be expected 
to depend upon the course of sales for the rest of this year. 

As to the other principal sectors of the gross national 
product, the major increase—and a large one—comes in 
Government procurement for defense which will rise through- 
out 1952. There is less certainty as to the trend in con- 
sumers’ investment in houses or their purchases of goods 
and services—although, as discussed more fully elsewhere 
in this Survey, housing demand is currently quite strong 
and consumption expenditures are showing some firming 
tendencies. The latter remain low nevertheless in relation 
to current income. 

Thus, Government is the only sector which is certain to 
have an expansionary effect on total economic activity in 
1952. Any other significant movement in national product 
which may occur will probably be dependent on changes 
in consumers’ demand. 


New or Revised Statistical Series 
GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF GOODS AND SERVICES—NEW SERIES FOR 1947-1951 FOR PAGE S-1! 
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are comparable to the war purchases series shown for 1939-46 in table 2, p 
planation of the earlier series appears on p. 135 of the Supplement 


2 Includes the purchases of the following agencies: Atomic Energy Commission, Defense Department, \ 
nautics, and Selective Service System; and for the following programs: Defens« 
(formerly Mutual Defense Assistance program), and the stockpiling of strategic and critical r 

3 Includes the purchases of the following agencies: Maritime Administration (after 1949), 
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Monthly Business STATISTICS 


Tu E STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in Business Statistics, the 1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey 


or CURRENT Business. 





That volume (price $1.50) contains monthly data for the years 1947 to 1950, and monthly averages for earlier years 


back to 1935 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly figures prior to 1947. Series 
added or revised since publication of the 1951 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a dagger (f), respectively, the accompanying foct- 
note indicating where historical data and a descriptive note may be found. The terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted” used to designate index 
numbers and dollar values refer to adjustment of monthly figures for seasonal variation. 


Monthly averages for 1951 are shown in the March 1952 Survey of Current Business. 


series will be found in the Weekly Supplement to the Survey. 








Data subsequent to February 1952 for selected 












































































Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the * D 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — | March | April | May June July August “me October ——- ya January po 
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Total nonagricultural income nenwedindlle 222.9 225. 2 227.8 | 229.0 230.1 230. 1 231.3 232. 1 | 234. 5 | 234. 8 235. 9 * 235.8 236.9 

NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT | 
EXPENDITURES | 
All industries, quarterly total? mil. of dol I a ees 0 a Sa Te AL eee eet 4 0 ee 16, 051 
Manufactu do — i 5 eS Keser | 4 Ee Datcehaienesl ft 5 Se Se ,* } eee 13,120 
Mining do re 183 ) Ra SNR eR | REE cr 211 |. 1213 
Railroad ..do ” >} an as 412 | 7 = = ee ° 440 §...... 1308 
Other transportation do ast 125 136 RE ung lie RTE ee. 190 |_...... 1140 
Electric and gas utilities _.do ail | SSR Re es 893 = ae | SE VSS , =e 1 838 
Commercial and miscellaneous a ee 1, 345 | — ee «| Sasa a a ESE Eneccoccseniedentid 2 | ee 11,345 
* Revised Estimates for January-March 1952, based on anticipated capital expenditures of business. 

Includ ventory valuation adjustment. §Personal saving is excess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product 
ahove Derived by deducting employee contributions for social insurance from total wage and salary disbursements. © Data through 1951 represent employee contributions only; there- 
after, per il contributions of self-employed persons are also included. } Revised beginning 1945, For revised annual data for 1945-51, see p. 5 of the January 1952 Survey; and for quarterly 
Gata beginning 1947 for manufacturing, p. 20 of the December 1951 issue. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through _ 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | Dion. | | | le . ; 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey yore March April | May | June | July August | "©ptem- October | Novem- | Decer = Febru- 
} | ber | | ber her juar —_ 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDIC ATORS—Continued 
FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS! | . 
Cash receipts from farming, including Government 
payments, total_...........- mil. of dol 1, 899 2,071 2, 137 2, 153 2, 169 2, 652 2, 992 601 1 
Farm marketings and CCC loans, total do 1, 873 2,019 2, 088 2120 2 143 2 641 2 985 84 , 2, 043 
Cro’ rops.. do 557 523 465 136 60 1. ORS 1,315 13 : . M , - 4 2,010 
Livestock and products, total__- do... 1, 316 1, 496 1, 62 1, 684 1, 537 1, 556 1 670 1' 814 1" Fe _ 638 
Dairy products.-.-............- : do 317 366 368 438 7 408 293 : ‘ 18 1, 508 1, 372 
Meat animals._.............-- do 769 R34 930 871 753 R33 960 1 ; 1 NOR . ond 330 
Poultry and eggs____....-- d 220 275 288 309 296 285 295 "3 PY ’ a07 + v4 809 
Indexes feats —* ts from marketings and CCC 397 ; 243 97 
I , unadjus 
All comsmodities 2 .-1935-39= 100 281 303 313 319 323 398 450 511 655 ‘ a 
Cro SE a do 195 183 163 153 214 324 465 580 811 a4 + 303 
Livestock ‘and products : do 346 393 427 444 405 410 440 459 540 179 . 3 226 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjusted: ' ) 361 
All commodities__.............-- 1935-39 = 100 104 111 113 117 123 151 168 184 219 1s , ; 
OIG anes - 25 ~~-------------- do 79 71 61 57 84 153 186 218 273 on . 115 
Livestock and products. --- Spdatnncecoce 123 141 152 163 152 148 154 158 178 9 a 
| ) 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION > 
Federal Reserve Inder | 
Unadjusted, combined index ---- 1935-39 = 100. 217 219 222 223 223 214 | 220 223 299 ~ 
218 
Manufactures ___..__--. a do 228 231 232 233 232 223 | 229 r 232 230 »m = 
2 rer 
Durable manufactures. - - _ do 268 275 78 277 276 266 269 073 oat on . 
Pee gees. _._............- d 252 of: 64 6 261 253 | 254 58 #1 my 4 281 
Lumber and products..____- do 154 164 69 168 164 151 158 15R 158 : 261 
Furniture.............-.... do 19% 195 18 7 164 160 | 165 167 71 ‘ 14 
as : do 134 141 ! ] 163 14¢ 154 153 15] ‘ ' 174 
Machinery... ._..--.. do 328 335 337 336 338 28 | 28 336 340 { 4 
Nonferrous metals and products do 217 209 211 OK x 199 | 197 197 201 ++ #3 
Fabricating. . do 215 202 4 197 | 197 188 191 190 190 198 , — 
Smelting and refining lo 222 225 227 227 22 225 213 21 230 | rE . a 
. = 
Stone, clay, and oa pesaets io 22 232 243 242 241 239 | 238 237 17 = 
Cement..........- do 186 7 23] 249 251 251] 254 . 2 7 
Clay products____- aaa lo 17¢ 180 183 184 184 182 180 182 179 = ~+ aoe 
Glass containers. ___- do 253 269 202 275 Qt oT: 2 251 208 x wo » 164 
Transportation equipment do 304 314 311 310 30 293 | 308 31] a1] 5 : 232 
Automobiles (incl. parts) do 262 265 255 248 238 | 5 | 223 22¢ 223 21 , + 
| o< } 
Nondurable manufactures_-- do 196 194 | 19 197 197 188 | i97 199 193 | I , 
Alcoholic beverages _ _____- ai do 198 185 175 180 191 190 179 } 97 5 ; 1. » 18 
Chemical products — do 201 20 208 GR 200 201 | 3 w 1 ae : . : 2 
Industrial chemicals ) 10 524 532 538 548 554 7 560) 554) ‘ = 
Leather and products 125 118 106 97 Os 83 Ys 10K ] "o— 
Leather tanning___-- lo 120 104 97 88 86 1 | 80 &3 7 . ~~ . 
ania 10 128 127 112 103 106 92 11 I 98 ~ 
Manufactured food sone do 149 149 152 159 if 176 189 192 177 , 164 a. ; : 
Dairy products. - - ---- do 101 120 153 196 2] 21 O1F 169 138 - 5 ° 149 
Meat packing_______ do 142 147 150 149 144 14! 139 149 Le “ 4 ; 
fruits and vegetables do 100 97 10; 108 12 191 263 297 10 - x 
2 ¥" a" on 
Paper and products. do 208 208 21 212 209 189 OF 196 19¢ ) 1< 197 , 
Paper and pulp_. do 198 198 a 01 199 182 189 191 191 R7 14 
Petroleum and coal Products do 269 69 2 263 26: 262 2 Dit iy 7 - a 
Ser ao 183 184 8 16 18 183 187 185 18 10 5 ~™ Pa 
Gasoline - do 198 199 } 207 212 911 213 14 912 8 x 188 
Printing and publishing do 17¢ 179 188 179 170 155 166 180 181 18 - » 29 
Rubber products Ras do 235 238 247 25} 043 24 245 “+ 8 175 
Textiles and products____- lo 194 18 190 185 160 170 163 Tt l my 4 7a 
Cotton consumption ___- d 174 164 157 123 14 142 140 ‘ 136 ‘ — 
Rayon deliveries. _____. do 390 38 77 378 379 360 334 293 ~ + ++ 
Wool textiles____.__- ies do 144 3: 14¢ 144 137 100 114 114 12 18 f ~ 
Tobacco products... _- do 170 31 167 172 17 167 190 ISS 191 5 , f 167 
EES do 153 153 162 168 169 161 170 171 | 176 180 — sai 
SE do 163 163 167 168 169 160 171 172 179 178 on ue 160 
Bn oe - do 8Y 48 64 R3 KE) 66 77 79 104 * . : 4 173 
Bituminous coal_______. do 125 127 133 1 2¢ 133 105 134 137 147 ' > a 4 
Crude ae. do 185 189 19] 19 191 192 194 195 199 6 ; oo 
Metals... ___- do 94 92 129 166 171 166 167 166 162 an 86 A 
Adjusted, combined indexd’ ___-___- do 221 222 22: 222 221 212 217 r 218 218 2 19 » » 222 
TNE s i iceenpeccccese-- do 232 234 234 233 231 222 226 22 26 _ = _ » me 
Durable manuiactures___-______- do 271 277 279 276 274 267 271 274 oT ° ORO - 
Lumber and products.._____- do 169 169 170 163 153 146 14¢ 149 157 153 aa > aan 
Ee a do 156 156 162 158 147 137 135 138 149 — ’ bog , 161 
Nonferrous metals_---_..___._- io 217 209 211 206 205 197 196 | 01 = F 141 1 0) 154 
Smelting and refining.__- do 222 225 227 227 22 213 214 230 235 a i 7 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 237 243 247 236 29 oR on | 219 —- 4 265 » 45 
Ad caieecccns do 245 252 243 231 238 222 219 217 0 ao. "ai7 » 228 
Clay products do 186 189 189 184 184 r= — ele 21 242 233 |.. 
Sea diaitheedens ] 36 ; 176 173 172 "173 7 r 7 
Glass containers_.......... do 261 269 292 257 269 28: 249 246 222 | 204 . oa - 
Nondurable manufactures... __._. do 201 199 19% 198 197 187 193 | r 2 | : 
Aleoholie beverages Sicko hee do 225 207 187 179 | 178 175 | 178 | a | — - 4 " 189 » 190 
mical products.__.___- . do 288 292 296 298 302 305 | 306 r 301 | 208 oo oi +4, ao 
tee ond nr are idle do 122 118 106 97 99 85 | “99 | 100 “Ol “- = — ae 
Leather tanning..._..____- do 112 105 97 88 89 | 75 | 81 84 = 4 —< — 
Manufactured food products. do 166 167 168 167 165 16 4 30 a 79 8h 
7 % 4 166 167 163 160 161 r 163 165 
Dairy products.._____. do 142 146 147 148 150 150 148 143 140 7 ; 
Meat king. do 8 RC , , - - , 3 0 137 136 137 138 
eat PACKING ---..--. : 14 159 163 149 145 152 162 168 57 168 16: r 162 182 
Processed fruits and vegetables do 158 176 169 166 160 147 | 139 152 163 r 121 126 ° 134 » 143 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 
{Data through 1950 have been revised to incorporate changes in methods of estimation (notably for truck crops) and to 
back to 1910 in some instances, are shown on p. 23 of the December 1951 SuRVEY. 
factors for a number of industries were fixed at 100 during 1932-42; data for these industries are shown only in the unadjusted series 


Revisions, 


reflect revisions of production, disposition, or price 
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4 * Se tee | 1951 1952 
Unless peswiee spate » ceetion eee eee - EE evita. re oy 
50 and descriptive notes are sho | Ba _ * . | Decem- > “ 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | — | March | April May June July | August  — October a ber | January =— 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued 
Federal Reserve Index— C ontinued | 

Adjusted @* Continued 
Manufactures— Continued 
Nondura}le manufactures—Continued 

Paper and products 1935-39 100_| 207 208 214 212 208 190 196 197 196 191 184 187 » 193 

Paper and pulp do 197 198 204 200 198 183 189 192 191 187 182 185 189 

Printing and publishing do 177 176 183 17 171 166 174 179 177 175 174 175 177 

Tobacco products do 179 170 177 172 171 161 183 177 185 194 147 176 175 
' | 

Minerals aad do 158 158 | 164 165 165 156 165 167 174 170 163 * 167 » 166 
Metals ; a ett 131 127 140 151 145 132 134 137 143 121 121 °123 » 122 

BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIESS t 

Business sales (adjusted), total mil. of dol 44, 804 44, 222 43, 448 44, 728 43, 052 41, 710 42, 931 41,240 | 44,215 | * 43,669 | * 41,6779 ° 44,017 45, 200 

Manufacturing, total do 22, 261 22,605} 22,479] 23,434] 22,133] 21,268] 21,678 | 20,616 | 22,503 | * 22,235 | ° 20,8208 °22512) 23 267 
Durdble-goods industries ..do 10, 390 10, 851 10, 739 11,150 10, 383 9, 685 10, 029 9, 533 10, 700 16, 753 * 9,854 f° 10,970 11, 553 
Nondurable-goods industries do 11, 871 11,754 11, 740 12, 283 11, 750 11, 583 11, 650 11, 083 11,803 | *11,482] °10,975§ * 11,542 11, 713 

Wholesale trade, total do 9, 222 8, 984 8, 684 &, 883 8, 679 8, 384 8, 824 8, 366 9, 161 8, 942 8, 530 * 8,855 9, 025 
Durable-goods establishments do 3,011 3, 050 2, 925 2, 892 2. 789 2, 624 2,770 2, 686 2, 842 2,718 2, 487 2, 586 2, 696 
Nondurabhle-goods establishments _..do 6, 211 5, 934 5, 759 5, 091 5, 890 5, 760 6, 054 5, 680 6, 319 6, 224 6, 043 * 6, 269 6, 329 

Retail trade, total do....| 13,321 12, 633 12, 285 12, 411 12, 240 12, 058 12, 429 12, 258 12, 551 12,492} 12,318] * 12,650 12, 908 
Durable-goods stores do |} 6,049 4, 590 4, 276 4, 272 4, 186 3, 967 4, 133 4, 138 4, 189 4, 036 3, 918 "4,150 4, 451 
Nondurable-goods stores do 8, 272 8, 043 8, 009 8, 139 8, 054 8, 091 8, 206 8, 120 8, 362 8, 456 8, 400 * 8, 500 8, 457 

Business inventories, book value, end of month 
(adjusted), total mil. of dol 63,416 | 65,249] 67,361 68, 981 60,442} 70,268] 70,124] 69,965] 70,068 ; 70,107 | * 70,218 | 69, 985 

Manufacturing, total do | $4,657 35, 557 36, 908 38, 068 39, 008 39, 908 40, 621 41, 132 41,424 | ° 41,676 | * 42,014 § * 42,206 42, 079 
Durable-goods industrie do } 7, 251 17, 576 18, 171 18, 923 19, 598 20, 304 20, 971 21, 413 21, 817 22, 205 22,675 | * 22,976 23, 001 
Nondurabhle-goods industries do | 17,406 17, 981 18, 737 19. 145 19, 412 19, 605 19, 650 19, 719 19, 608 19,470 | * 19,330 § * 19, 230 19, 078 

Wholesale trade, total do....| 9,715 9, 940 10, 107 10, 270 10, 151 10, 315 10, 074 10, 072 10, 109 10, 035 10,000} * 9,951 9, 717 
Dura roads ablishments do 4, 328 4, 474 4, 672 4, 880 4, 887 5, 045 4, 961 4,918 4, 926 4, 838 4, 793 4, 834 4, 722 
Nondura s establishments do 5, 387 fh, 466 5, 435 5, 390 5, 264 5, 270 5,113 5, 154 5, 173 5, 197 5, 207 * 5,117 4, 005 

Retail trad do 19, 044 19, 743 20, 346 20, 643 20, 282 20, 045 19, 429 18, 761 18, 545 18, 280 18,093 | * 18, 061 18, 189 
Durable-goods stores do 8, 484 9, 197 9, 598 9, 684 9, 562 9, 494 9, 154 8, 693 8, 679 8, 385 8,218 | 8, 197 8, 240 
Nondurabhle-goods stores ae 10, 560 10, 546 10, 748 10, 959 10, 720 10, 551 10, 275 10, 068 9, 866 9, 895 9, 875 * 0,864 9, 949 

MANUFACTURERS’ SALFS, INVENTORIES, | 
AND ORDERS} 
Sales 

Value (unadjusted), total mil. of dol 21, 176 23, 662 21. 851 22, 603 21, 912 19, 618 22, 459 21, 57 24,113 | * 22,262 | * 20,884) ° 22,066 | 22 061 
Durahle-goods industrie é do 9,725} 11,457] 10,630 10, 827 10, 567 8, 838 10, 270 9, 963 11, 491 10,609 | * 10,012 f * 10, 501 } 10,815 
Nondurable-goods industries do 11, 451 12,205 | 11,220 11,776 | 11,345 10, 781 12, 189 11, 607 12,621 | * 11,653 | *10,871 7 "11,566 | 41, 246 

Value (adjusted), total .-do 22, 261 22, 605 | 22, 479 23, 434 22, 133 21, 268 21, 678 20, 616 22,5038 | 22,235 * 20,829) * 22,512 23, 267 
Durable-goods industries, total do 10, 390 10,851 | 10,739 11, 150 10, 383 9, 685 10, 029 9, 533 10, 700 10, 753 * 9,854 | * 10,970 11, 553 

Primary metals do 1, 830 | 1, 953 | 2, 072 2, 158 2, 054 1, 974 1, 872 1, 740 1, 982 1, 957 1, 853 * 1,944 1, 987 
Fabr ed metal products do... 1,176 1,171 | 1, 230 1, 184 1, 064 1, 026 77 973 1,171 1, 188 1, 076 ° 1,238 1,214 
Elect machinery and equipment___do 1,092} 1,140] 1,023 1,044 1, 000 870 1, 056 1,032 1,07 1, 090 1,034} * 1,060 1, 130 
M nery, except electrical do 1, 726 | 1, 796 1,772 1, 801 | 1, 760 1, 708 1, 728 1, 680 1,978 2, 095 1, 926 * 2,232 2, 282 
Motor vehicles and equipment do 1, 666 | 1, 859 1, 691 1, 872 1, 734 1, 467 1, 48 1,471 1, 579 1, 627 ° 1,356 ’ 1,602 1, 6% 
Transportation equipment, n. e. s do 391 | 407 | 452 478 449 514 §22 533 582 608 678 r 652 7A 
Furniture and fixtures do 206 | 350 322 336 292 | 244 278 24 284 289 242 * 240 274 
Lumber products, except furniture do 743 754 | 782 775 713 | 623 658 590 697 618 587 666 747 
Stone. clay, and glass products do 535 570 | 506 5R4 548 5OS 540 495 534 526 418 * 499 554 
Prof nal and scientific instruments. do 279 245 | 239 257 225 232 223 | 204 230 232 222 * 238 280 
Other industries, including ordnance. _.do 656 | 608 650 661 544 519 526 | 549 637 523 462 * 549 640 
Nondurable-goods industries, total — 11, 871 11,754 | 11, 740 12, 283 11, 750 11, 583 11, 650 | 11, 083 11,8038 | * 11,482 *° 10,975] * 11, 542 11, 713 
Food and kindred products ice 3, 234 3, 228 3, 235 3, 431 3,151 3, 032 2, 046 2, 956 3, 156 3, 080 2, 979 * 3,012 3, 153 
Beverage wa 506 | 504 | 484 574 599 591 658 508 503 551 582 * 586 §22 
Tobacco manufactures ..do 287 | 261 | 281 288 272 278 290 269 | 339 290 288 * 325 317 
Textile-mill products es” 1,351 1, 308 1, 354 1, 432 1, 279 1, 182 1, 164 | 1, 085 1, 167 1. 066 1110] * 1,139 1, 139 
Apparel and related products es Os 926 797 | 768 792 841 940 854 | 696 782 * 787 727 * 768 740 
Leather and leather products Re “Se 337 318 | 204 307 | 315 208 315 257 | 265 206 208 * 203 219 
Paper and allied products fae 681 699 | 680 711 686 637 692 | 663 | 695 * 658 601 * 691 671 
Printing and publishing Ce SES 693 696 | 757 786 | 748 7 755 | 77 837 829 782 * 875 835 
Chemicals and allied products... .......do__. 1, 590 1, 628 | 1, 596 1, 643 1, 543 1, 535 1, 480 1, 431 1, 511 1, 486 1, 408 * 1,518 1, 604 
Petroleum and coal products inal | 1, 832 1, 856 | 1, 853 1, 887 1, 884 1,912 2, 023 | 2, 000 2, 102 2, u92 1, 927 °i, 2 
Rubber products__.. Se Ee) 434 459 | 439 432 433 438 467 435 445 * 438 * 363 Renuintbes 
Inventories, end of month: 

Book value (unadjusted), total_._...........do__-- 35, 034 35, 970 37, 054 38, 262 39, ORS 39, 840 40, 283 40, 624 40, 058 41,358 | ° 42,047] * 42,470 42, 470 
Durable-goods industries ............. do... 17, 304 7,763 | 18,331 19, 178 19, 740 20,383 | 20, 886 21, 270 21, 585 2), 924 22,445 | * 22,852 23, 062 
Nondurable-goods industries. ............do__.. 17, 73 18, 207 18, 723 19,084 | 19,344 19, 457 19, 396 19, 354 19, 37: 19,430 | *19,602 ] * 19,618 19, 408 
By stages of fabrication: 9 | | | | 

Purchased materials Fane 14, 952 15, 282 15,658 | 15,808 | 16,010 16, 128 | 16, 052 15, 836 16, 243 16,388 | * 16,669 | * 16,401 
Goods in process RS tS 8, 799 9, 147 9, 412 9, 758 | 9, 823 10, 180 10,186 | 10.561 10, 682 10,735 | * 10,924 9 * 11,228 11, 499 
Finished goods : cpanecat ian 11,541 | 11,984 12, 696 13,252 | "13, 533 14, 045 14, 227 14, 033 14, 230 | * 14,453 | * 14,751 14, 667 

Book value (adjusted), total. ........._-_- do....| 34,657 35, 557 | 36, 908 38, 068 | 39, 009 39, 908 | 40, 621 41, 132 41,424 | °41,676 | * 42,014] © 42,206 42, 079 

Durable-goods industries, total aan Se 7. 576 18, 171 18, 923 19, 598 20, 304 20,971 | 21,413 21,817 22, 205 22,675 | * 22,976 23, 001 
Primary metals = “ 2, 358 2, 204 | 2, 298 2, 324 2, 353 2, 426 2, 508 | 2, 602 2, 2, 687 2,778] * 2,807 2, 822 
Fabricated metal products ..do 1, 785 1, 828 | 1, 872 1, 962 2, 056 2, 133 2, 278 2, 376 2, 439 2, 431 2, 438 * 2,410 2, 409 
Electiical machinery and equipment___do- 2, 009 2,077 2, 180 2, 338 2, 465 2, 574 2, 684 2, 706 2, 736 | 2,7 2, 870 2,915 2, 954 
Machinery, except electrical a 3, 897 4, 006 4, 136 4, 286 4, 410 4, 509 4, 667 4,770 4, 873 4, 995 5,112 * 5, 187 5, 27 
Motor vehicles and equipment - no 2, 183 2,175 2, 275 2, 336 2, 390 2, 455 2, 480 2, 521 2, 633 2, 731 2, 700 "2,720 2, 686 
Transportation equipment, n. e. s_.....do__.- 1,114 1, 211 1,273 1, 367 1, 473 1, 657 1, 757 1,879 1, 960 2, 098 2,176 * 2,282 2, 298 
Furniture and fixtures PE 575 72 578 612 601 588 568 571 552 542 520 * 539 534 
Lumber products, except furniture. _...do-__- 896 | 902 950 990 | 1, 008 1,017 1, 031 1,018 1, 036 1, 051 1,092 * 1,086 1,076 
Stone, clay, and glass products. __..... do. 680 711 741 | 762 801 837 837 836 829 810 S41 * 868 874 
Professional and scientific instruments.do 546 549 | 570 596 635 | 649 681 690 701 713 718 °724 715 
Other industries, including ordnance __do- 1, 208 1, 251 1, 298 | 1,351 | 1, 406 | 1, 458 1, 483 1, 443 1, 393 1, 379 1, 428 * 1,437 1, 396 

* Revised. » Preliminary. o'See note marked “‘g”” on p. 8-2. 


§ The term “business’’ here includes only manufacturing and trade. Business inventories as shown on p. S-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm. Unadjusted 
data for manufacturing are shown below on pp. 8-3 and S-4; those for retail and wholesale trade, on pp. 8-8, 8-9, and 8-10. 
| Revised series. All components of business sales and inventories have been revised; for appropriate explanations of changes and earlier data (except figures beginning 1948 for retail sales 
which have been further revised and are available upon request), see pp. 15-24 of the October 1951 Survey. Manufacturers’ sales and inventories have been revised beginning 1948, whole 
= trade beginning 1939, and retail trade beginning 1940; moreover, the adoption of revised industry definitions for manufacturing beginning with the 1948 data results in discontinuity of 
ndustry figures for earlier periods. 
9 Data beginning December 1947 are shown on p. 7 of the March 1952 Survey. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | __ 1951 1952 
irae Gee Ganevipeive notes are shown in the | poppy). | r ——— 
1951 Sta Supplement to the Survey | ary March April | May | June | July | August | "Ber October | “yz “~ ‘ January | Febru. 
i = Tae | 2 | “ e er ? ary 
a ———— sa = A 
GENERAL BU SINESS INDICATORS—C ainmieeial 
| | | | — _ a 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES. INVENTORIES, | | | 
ORDERSt—Continued 
| | | 
Inventories, end of month—Continued | | 
a 0 ene a Ura neat ; _ | | 
onaure le-goods industries, tota mil. of dol. 17, 406 18. 737 19, 145 | 19, 412 | 19, 605 | 19, 650 7 | 64 19. 470 aT: ) ae . 
Food and kindred products --do 3, 191 3, 551 3,580| 3.542) 3.554] 3.619 | 3 4 * aos : re ‘sae —~ 19, 078 
DOVE. ...-..----..-.------ - --do 1, 149 1, 242 1, 254 | 1, 254 1, 209 | 1, 161 1, 201 1, 200 1. 204 1. 193 an | 1 - 
Tobacco manufactures. ................do 1, 591 1, 630 1, 652 1, 642 1 8 1, 668 1,712] 1,766 1, 824 1, 83 795 | 1 . 
Textile-mill products___....__- --do- 2, 710 3, 046 3, 137 3, 214 3, 222 3, 190 3, 130 3. 048 2 911 2 814 274 | 1.7% 
Apparel and related products ..__.___- do... 1, 543 1, 590 1, 616 1, 667 | 1. 687 1. 746 | 1, 686 1, 644 1, 498 1,44 1. 446 1 446 | > a 
Leather and leather products _.do 590 640 666 677 691 652 | 622 637 | * 007 oar a 446 » 305 
Paper and allied products__-___.__- do 779 808 840 R55 887 | 917 924 936 | 942 oa » om ; ; 47 
ting and publishing. a do 678 684 661 3 694 | 702 711 711 71h — ~ wee ws 
Chemicals call al allied products _ ..do 2, 424 2, 520 2. 626 2.771 | 2. 850 | 2 906 ? 970 | 3.004 a 4 ann on . } ” 
Petroleum and coal products... .- do- 2, 196 2, 228 2, 204 | 9 490 2481| 252 25741 2 582 2. BAe » aE o> 3, OO 
Rubber products--..._.......-.-..----do...- 555 554 565 583 | 610 | 616 640 650 | 705 39 T2700 * oP all 

New orders, net (unadjusted), totalt do 25, 765 28, 490 23, 820 23,580 | 24, 100 21,595 | 22,976 21.166 | 22.916 °° Ans 0, 208 246 — 

Durable-goods industries, totalt do 13, 474 15, 542 12, 987 12, 404 13, 303 11, 274 11, 046 9,880 | 11.584 11. 0 9 O4 ons | (10. a7 
Primary metals__--........--- do 2,110 2, 587 2, 264 2,175 1, 977 2 037 2 002 1 487 9 179 . oe 1 348 ~ ng 
Fabricated metal products __- ay “RS 1, 476 1, 441 1, 282 1, 147 1, 091 937 1*090 1 074 1 146 ane aa ; a. 
Electrical machinery and equipment do 1, 399 1, 732 1, 304 1, 246 1, 453 1, 284 1, 064 1, 207 1, 188 ) 1 454 , 1410 
Machinery, except electrical do 2, 810 2, 644 2 304 2 308 2" 291 2’ 259 2’ 180 1" 745 1 066 aoe +o A . $10 
T tion equipment, including motor ‘ l l I 2 2 068 

veh and partst__._... mil. of dol 2, 956 4, 128 3, 199 198 4, 349 2, 453 2, 330 2, 154 2, 612 ), O2F df 10M > » 
Other her industries i including ordnancet.__._. _do__- 2, 723 3, 009 2, 634 2, 331 2 143 | 2 305 2 380 2 213 2 404 > - ~~~ ¢ od 

Nondurable-goods industries, total do 12, 201 12, 948 10, 834 11, 176 10, 797 10. 321 11 930 11, 286 12. 332 * 0 4 — 1 — 

Unfilled orders (unadjusted), totalt ..do 50, 712 55, 350 57, 403 58, 416 60, 264 61,771 | 62,186 61, 488 61, 492 } 428 708 61, 282 

Durable-goods industries, totalt do 43,714 47, 608 50, 049 51, 662 54, 058 56. 024 56, 800 56, 718 56, 811 + -. aa ~p 
Primary metals otter ecceo= do 7, 67€ 8, 190 8, 486 8, 589 8, 518 &, 822 & S77 QR Khe & 601 a" @ a’ nae a’ nak ~ on 
Fabricated metal products. ____- ....do 5, 464 5, 704 5, 858 5, 884 | 5, 868 879 5. 849 5. 5, 676 5 RO ~ 5’ 531 2’ on 
Electrical machinery and equipment do 4, 518 5, 029 5, QR7 5, 541 6, 008 6, 530 6, 509 6, 6, 809 OS 9 ef | > ~ 
Machinery, except electrical... _- do 8, 575 9. 276 9. 739 10,178 | 10,144 10, 803 11, 251 1] 11, 242 1 s 380) 11' 995 
——— equipment, including motor | , Taal 

vehicles and partst._______ ; mil. of dol_. 11, 398 13, 117 14, 118 15, 070 17, 220 17, 775 18, 01: 18. 128 18. 452 ; om 19. oe 
Other industries, including ordnance? do 6, 082 6, 294 6, 560 6, 400 6, 299 6, 216 6, 212 6.127 5 O41 7 - eA . om 
Nondurable-goods industries, tota! <= ee 6, 998 7, 741 7, 354 6, 755 6, 206 746 5 388 4) O71 4 681 ¢ 208 » rae 
BUSINESS POPULATION 
: a — — 
OPERATING PUSINESSES AND BUSINESS | 
TURN-OVER 

Operating businesses, spect quarter, total___thous 007. 4 dl 4. 008. 7 
Contract construction. .__..- do 2.3 78. |] 

Manufacturing__............-- do 06.7 07.2 
ivehes ietmeteion. ceded do 857. 2 BRA 4 
ea do 676. 8 666. 2 
Wholesale trade___.........._- do 206. 6 "7.5 
CO ..do 587. 8 . 5 

New businesses, quarterly total do 122.0 "4 
Contract construction _-___-. do 21.0 “- 

Manufacturing.. _.........- do 14.4 ig o 
Service industries. _............. ..do 21.9 1¢ 
a do 41.3 - 
Wholesale trade... ............. do 5.3 : 
2 Se do 18. 1 4 

Discontinued businesses, quarterly total do 100. 2 » 102. 2 7.8 
Contract construction... .--- do 14.3 P 14.6 9 
Manufacturing..__.._____- bow do 10.8 ° 11.0 Os 
ens sens abe do 18.3 » 18.6 7 8 

Ree ERAT do 41.4 42.2 0 4 

Wholesale trade. : eee . do 3.7 >3.7 a | 

| Sn. aeaaeget " do 1.8 > 12.0 . 

Business transfers, quarterly total do 3.8 74.¢ 9 

BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS | 
New incorporations (48 States) _ - number. 6, 590 7, 649 7. ¢ 7, 544 6, 810 6. 428 6. 496 5 OR 6. 812 . ' . > O06 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL | 
FAILURES? 

Failures, total_. _.........-- number 599 732 | 193 755 699 665 678 620 643 B7 1 619 
Commercial service. ___- é do | 59 69 | 52 64 13 5s 7 2g 57 | 48 ~ BA) ; 
Construction do 60 83 81 04 71 "4 Rg R4 85 | an én " 
Manufacturing and mining. do | 107 115 119 128 129 | 130 13¢ 150 | 150 | OF 143 133 
Retail trade. _-.-....-- do 304 377 565 385 300 | 340 333 277 04 7 48 x04 
Wholesale trade_........___. do 69 8S | 76 4 66 | 6 64 | 70 47 | Ro ¥ 62 Pm 

Liabilities, total...._....__- —s Se thous. of dol 16, 009 7 2 7, 064 22, 504 22,773 21, OR8 2%, 417 %. 643 20, 742 | 17. BAT 19.4 *, 208 10.474 
Commercial service -- -.-- puball do 399 1, 375 1, 055 1, 871 1,006 | 1, 308 1, 358 782 2,044 | 952 R74 4, 249 1 649 
Construction. ____.__- Lf do 2, 228 3, 292 2, 268 4. 655 3, O85 | 2 666 4 200 4. 668 1937 | 740 , oe 38 
Manufacturing and mining do 6, 134 69 5, 894 5, 497 014 7,790 10, 49 14, 908 12, 219 | 6, 158 6 5 a” 6l4 
Retail trade___......... do 4, 357 605 5, 647 7, 487 7, 434 4,77 6,17 4, 826 6, 707 | 1, 369 7 61 6, 548 
Wholesale trade..............- ..do- 1, 891 2, 211 200 3, 994 6, 234 4. 456 4 099 1' 459 6 83 2’ 348 . oy 

r Revised. » Preliminary. tRevised series. See corresponding note on p. 8-3. o' Data are from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
on new and unfilled orders are av: ails ble upon request as follows: Grand total and total durable-good lust Ju teptember 195 


¢t Unpublished revisions for the indicated series 
transportation equipment (incl. motor vehicles, ete.) and other industries (i 


nel. ord , January 1946-September 1950, 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 ae Se . 1952 

1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the |p.) 1. # . | Decem- Febru- 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey or March April May June July August — October _— i, January ary 

COMMODITY PRICES 
PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS | 
prices received, all farm products §.. ..1910-14=100 313 311 309 305 301 294 292 291 296 301 305 300 289 

Crops cesveseveeenen=-@0----| BY BY 5 | eB} 3k] oak] ga} a} ar] a ae 
Food grains. ....---...-.-ccccccceeee ees go.... “ 247 234 233 249 
Feed grains and hay.....................do.... 222 221 222 223 217 213 215 216 219 224 233 234 230 
IS iinnac te coktbinenatndadiicienenniiianad 440 437 438 438 438 438 430 423 445 424 440 431 436 
I 21 alla clincipanindidtideetineliel " “a 351 359 363 357 353 329 291 283 304 345 339 325 313 
I sia t hnneedheisialidentinisattthaindalnadnt ma “SS 204 202 209 194 200 175 207 201 188 172 177 171 168 
Druck COPS... ..-----e-----o-n-n-nneneee do... ase as am ae 198 a0 ial 161 171 os = = = 
Oil-bearing crops.... ccccccoceccoocoses ao.... ‘ 17 288 206 

Livestock and products...............-...- 340 343 340 335 335 332 336 337 340 332 328 320 317 
IT... wvcdcasebthennmaaniiate S sae 425 428 428 418 422 414 416 411 410 387 379 376 377 
alee WORE... costcncencadsuivescteted do.... 285 280 273 270 269 272 277 283 44 305 314 316 317 
ty GG COGRccunecocescnditmenvented an 205 217 215 221 217 222 231 247 247 249 233 200 181 

Prices paid: 

All commodities_..........-.-.....-1910-14=100.. 267 272 273 272 272 271 271 271 272 274 273 275 276 
Commodities used in living.........---- do... 265 2n9 289 270 270 270 270 268 | 268 271 272 271 271 
Commodities used in production... ...- = 270 274 276 274 | 273 273 273 275 | 277 277 275 278 21 

All commodities, interest, taxes, and wage rates | | 

1910-14= 100. 276 2380 283 283 | 282 282 282 | 282 283 284 284 287 288 
| | | 
III. coguhddctheumeuippnnsnccsoteaiitinied 113 111 109 108 | 107 | 104 | 104 | 103 | 105 106 107 105 100 
RETAIL PRICES 
| | 
4ll commodities (U. 8. Department of Commerce 
index)...- apni lied 1935-39 = 100 - 204.9 205. 8 205. 6 206.5; 206.4!) 206.6 206. 1 207.4 200.0; 2103) 2108) * 210.9 209.0 
Coal (U. 8. Department of Labor indexes): | | | 
Anthracite .... Oct. 1922-Sept. 1925—100._| 168.3 170.0| 169.1 162.9 165. 2 166.3) 168.1 168.8 170. 5 171.3 171.4 171.4 171.4 
RS... .s:uidievensenniveadedelt Siew 168.7 168.9 | 168. 8 | 166. 1 165. 8 166. 7 166. 9 167.7 169. 4 169.6) *170.1 170.5 170. 5 
| | 
Consumers’ price index (U. 8. Dept. of Labor): 

| aa IER: RTI AS 1935-39 = 100_- 183. 8 184. 5 184.6 | 185. 4 185. 2 185. 5 185. 5 186. 6 187.4 188. 6 189.1 189. 1 1 187.9 
(Pee nominees + = 202.0 203. 1 203.6 | 204.0 204. 0 203. 3 203. 6 209. 0 208. 9 207.6 206. 8 204. 6 204. 3 
Food ititainiatatinieniinieee 226.0 226, 2 225.7 | 227.4 226.9 227.7 227.0 227.3 220.2 231.4 232.2 232.4 227.5 

Cereals and bakery products.......... ee 187.1 187.5 188.3 | 188, 2 188. 4 189.0 188.7 189. 4 189. 4 190. 2 190. 4 190. 6 190.9 
OEE eae tee: = 204.4 204. 6 204. 1 203. 5 203. 9 205. 1 205. 9 206. 4 207.9 210. 4 213. 2 215.8 217.0 
Fruits and vegetables.__.............. do.... 224.3 217.1 214.8 221.6 219.9 218. 5 208.9 205.1 210.8 223.5 236. 5 241.4 223.5 
Meats, poultry, and fish . ..........---- cl 270.1 272.2 272. 6 272.8 271.6 273.2 275.0 275.6 276. 6 273.5 270.1 272.1 271.1 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration......- do... 143.9 144.2 144.0 143. 6 143.6 144.0 144.2 144.4 144.6 144.8 144.9 145.0 145.3 
OO eae  — 97.2 97.2 06.9 97.3 97.1 97.2 97.3 97.3 07.4 07.4 97.5 97.6 97.9 
| eee cima Gisend 204.5 205.0 205. 0 202. 4 202.8 203. 7 24.2 204.9 205.8 206.3 206. 6 206.8 206. 7 
ee SSS ee eee ee 209.7 210.7 211.8 212.6 212.5 212.4 210.8 211.1 210. 4 210.8 210. 2 209. 1 208. 6 
Rent cescosensetiadian wana 134.7 135.1 | 135.4 135.7 136. 2 136.8 137.5 138.2 138.9 139. 2 139. 7 140. 2 
Miscellaneous ce ee eS 163. 2 164.3 164. 6 165. 0 164. 8 165. 0 165. 4 166.0 166. 6 168. 4 169. 1 169. 6 170.2 
WHOLESALE PRICESS | 
U.8. Department of Labor indexes (revised):t | 
All commodities.....- . 1947-49 100_ 116.5 | 116.5 116.3 115.9 115.1 114. 2 | 113.7 113.4 113.7 113.6 113.5 113.0 112.6 
| | 
Farm products es 117.2 117.6 117.5] 118.7 113.9) wa} 104 109.9 111.5 1120) 13 110.0 107.8 
Fruits and vegetables, fresh and dried..do a 97.8 | 88. 5 3 103.8 4.2 90.8 89.4 92.8 6.1 106. 9 117.4 * 121.5 112.6 
Grains SS 102.2 100. 2 | 100, 2 98.3 04.7 | 04.3 95.8 96. 6 101.1 103. 9 105. 1 103. 6 101.7 
Livestock and live poultry......-. sengind do_... 120.9 122.9 123.2 119.8 119.9 118.6 118. 2 116. 2 114.5 108. 5 107.5 106.7 106, 2 
CO  , . 112.9 112.0 111.8 112.3 111.3 110.7 111.2 110.9 111.6 111.0 110.7 110.1 109.7 
Cerea] and bakery products_...........do.... 107.8 107.1 107.0 106. 5 106. 2 106, 2 106. 7 106. 4 106. 8 107.8 107.9 07.5 107.4 
> uiry products and ice cream ; = -< 107.8 106. 8 106. 0 106. 5 106. 5 106. 7 107.9 106. 1 108. 5 111.1 113.0 * 113.2 114.9 
‘ruits and vegetables, canned and frozen 
1947-49 100_- 106.8 106. 7 106. 7 105. 8 104. 4 103. 5 r 103.4 * 104.7 105. 6 106. 1 106. 2 * 105.7 104.8 
Meats, poultry, and fish. ..............do_-.. 117.4 117.1 117.1 118.1 117.2 116.8 117.5 118.3 119. 5 115.8 113.6 113.5 110.8 
Commodities other than farm products and 
foods 1047-49 100_- 117.2 117.3 117.1 116.8 116. 2 115.7 114.9 114.8 114.6 114.5 114.6 114.3 114.3 
Chemicals and allied products  —_ 112.6 111.8 111.5 111.3 110. 2 108. 8 108. 5 108. 7 108. 8 108. 6 108. 4 106.7 106.0 
Chemicals, industrial a 120. 5 120. 6 120.9 121 : 120.9 120.4 120. 4 120.7 120.9 120.9 120.8 118.1 117.5 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics. ..do--_- 05.9 95. 8 95. 8 95. 6 95.7 95. 6 05. 6 95. 6 95. 6 95.0 95. 2 vos 93.7 
Fats and oils, inedible. _ .- do 123.4 114.8 107.6 103. 6 88. 5 70.0 70.4 73.0 71.8 65. 2 61.5 56.8 51.2 
Fertilizer materials we ...do 105. 4 105. 4 105 105.3 103. 5 107. 1 107. 2 107.2 107.5 108. 1 108. 9 109. 4 109. 6 
Paint and paint materials aE” “at 109. 4 109. 6 109. 9 109. 5 108. 7 107.8 107. 4 108.0 108. 7 109. 8 109. 9 109.3 109.0 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials_...do 107.4 107.3 106. 5 106. 2 106.3 106. 5 106. 3 106. 7 106. 8 106. 9 107.4 107.4 107.2 
Coal i lalate Ee ae 110.6 110. 1 108. 2 107.8 108. 1 107. 2 107. 5 108. 4 108. 7 108. 8 108. 9 108. 8 108.8 
Se See ae ee ae ited 09. 6 98. 0 97.4 98. 0 98. 0 98.5 97.4 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.0 
G aS. —— — 104.7 103. 8 101 9K. 2 7.2 7.5 98.0 98. 4 99. 2 99. 2 r 106.6 106. 6 106. 6 
: Petroleun 1 oF ny oe os. 1 ss do_.. 109.9 110. 7 110.4 110. 2 110. 4 110.8 110.8 110.9 110. 9 110.9 110.8 110.8 110. 4 
urniture and other household durabies 
104749 100 114.6 115. 1 115 4 115.3 115.0 114.4 113. 5 113.1 112.8 112.7 112.7 112.3 112.3 
ADT liances, household rs do 107.9 107.9 107.9 107.9 108. 1 107. 6 107.7 108. 0 107.9 107.9 108. 2 108.0 108. 0 
Furniture, household do 117.6 117. 6 117. 5 117.4 116. 5 115.9 115. 6 115. 5 115.4 115. 5 115.1] *113.6 113. 5 
Radios, television, and phonographs..do-_.- 92.6 92. 6 92. 6 92.6 92.6 93.6 93.2 92.9 93.0 93.0 93.0 93.1 93. 1 
Hides, skins, and leather products__...do_-_- 127.7 126.9 126. 5 126. 2 124.7 122.3 118.0 118.0 113.6 107.0 105. 1 * 102.2 99.7 
k ootwear — 4 124.7 123.1 123. 1 122.9 122. 6 122. 1 122.0 121.9 119.4 118.0 116.5 115.9 116. 5 
Hides and skins ce . 134.8 134.0 130.7 130. 3 129. 4 124.0 113.3 111.5 109. 5 87.6 81.7 69.7 63.7 
Leather . abamhed cutinaiibadaaall do... 137.7 137.8 37.8 137.4 132. 6 127.7 118.7 120. 4 110. 1 100.3 98.7 * 97.0 80.9 
Lumber and wood products_.......- ~~ we 126. 4 126. 6 126. 6 | 126. 1 124. 6 123. 5 122.3 121.6 121.7 121.1 120.3 120.1 120.4 
Lumber SSS at 126. 4 126. 7 126. 7 126. 0 124.2 123.0 121.7 120.9 121.1 120.8 120.4 120.4 120.6 
Machinery and motive products. _.....do-.--| 117.7 118. 6 118. 6 | 118. 6 118.6 118.8 118.9 119. 4 120. 2 120.5 12.7] *120.8 121.9 
Agricultural machinery and equip._.do 120. 2 120.3 | 120. 3 120.3 | 120.3 120. 1 120.1 120. 1 120.2 120. 2 120. 2 121.5 121.8 
Construction machinery and equip...do 123. 6 123. 6 123 6 | 123.6 123.6 123.7 123.7 123.7 123. 6 1233.8 124.0 124.6 124.9 
Electrical machinery and equipment_.do 121.8 121.7 121.8 | 121.8 | 121.8 122.2 122.1 122.1 121.8 122.1 121.8 °121.5 121.6 
Motor vehicles do 109. 5 112.1 112.1 | 112.1! 112.2 112.5 112.8 114.1 | 116. 0 116.3 ° 116.5 "17.1 320. 0 
’ Revised Indexed on old basis for February 1952 is 188.3. 


§ March 1952 indexes: All farm products, 288; crops, 265; food grains, 251; feed grains and hay, 229; tobacco, 435; cotton, 309; fruit, 176; truck crops, 265; oil-bearing crops, 284; livestock and 
products, 310; meat animals, 372; dairy products, 305; poultry and eggs, 177. 

? Ratio of prices received to prices paid (including interest, taxes, and wage rates). o"For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities. 

tRevised series. Data reflect use of new base period, expansion of commodity coverage, and changes in the classification system, weights, and calculation method; for monthly data begin- 
am py mt 1947, see pp. 22-24 of the March 1952 Survey. It should be noted that the revised series does not replace the former index (1926— 100) as the official index of primary market prices 
Tor to January 1952. . 
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t Revised series. 
series will be shown later. 








For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities. 
Purchasing-power data are based on revised price indexes shown on p. 8-5. 


























§Data for March, May, August, and November 1951 and January 1952 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks, 
© Data for May, August, and November 1951 and January 1952 are for 5 


weeks; other months, 4 weeks, 








Indexes of contract awards reflect use of new base period. 


| 


Unlese otherwise stated, statistics through _ _ 7 : ert 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | pop ry. ation, es 
1951 Statis Supplement to the Survey | ary March April May June | July August | --y October | * — 

COMMODITY PRICES— continued 
ssi | | + 

WHOLESALE PRICESC—Continued 

| 

U.S. Department of Labor indexes (revised) :{—Con. | 
Commodities other than farm prod., etc. “Con. 

Metals and metal products___-_--1947-49= 100 123.7 123.2 123.3 123. 2 122.7] 1223 122.2} 122.1 122.4] 122.5 
Heating equipment. _--.---------- do- 114.7 14.8] 1148] 1148] 1146] 1144] 1145] 114.5 114.6 114 4 
(ONE _———— do 123. 5 122.9 122.9 | 122.9 122.9 | 123.0 123.1 123.1 123.1 123 1] 
Nonferrous metals_-___..--- ee 126. 7 125.3 | 125. 7 125. 4 123. 2 | 121.5 121.6 122.0 | 124.0 “4 1 

Nonmetallic minerals, structural.........do 113 7 113.7 | 113.7 | 113. 6 113. 6 113. 6 | 113.6 113.6 | 113.6 113.6 
Cc products... __-_-_-_ was 121.4 121.4 121. 4 | 121.4 121. 4 121.4 | 121.4 | 121.4 | 121.4 121.4 
Concrete products... ...-.-.-------- do 112.4 112.4 112.4 112.4 112.4 112. 4 | 112.4 | 112.4 112 4 112 4 
Gypsum products... _.-....- --do. .- 117.4 117.4 117.4 117.4 117.4 117.4] 117.4] 117.4 | 117.4]) 117.7 

Pulp, paper, and allied products do....| 7120.5 120.3 119.7 119.8 120. 2 120. 2 | 119. 5 | 119. 4 118.8 | 118.4 
P: ae Bei cnn 117.1 117.1 117.1 117.1 117.6 118.3 119.8 121.5 122.1 2 4 

Rub EE do__.- ° 152.5 ° 1523 © 151.5 . # 151.3 r 148.3 * 144.3 144.3 °144.7| ©1447 r 144.6 
Tires and tubes._.---..---.------ — 133. 9 133. 9 133.9 | 133. 9 133. 9 133.9 133. 9 133. 9 | 133.9 133.9 

Textile products and apparel_.........--.do-- - 5.7 115.9 115.5] 114.8 1129] 111.6 108 105. 9 103. 9 103. 9 
Ap es ---oooo——— —— 4 104.3 104. 1 | 104. 1 103. 7 105. 0 104. 5 104. 1 108.3 102.3 
Cotton products. ............-.--------do 9.2 118.9 118. 8 117.8 116.0 | 113.0 106. 9 102.5 100. 8 102 3 
Silk TT, .3 146.3 138. 3 124.9 133. 7 116. 1 N2.3 1179! 1225 2 
Svn Es — ao “ 3.9 102. 3 99.7 98. 7 98.0 06. 7 04.0 92.9 91.5} 91.5 
LE 0.1 164. 7 164. 5 | 161.8 151.7 145.5; 140.0| 1228] 1208] 1220 

Tobacco mfrs, and bottled beverages_....do-__. 108. 4 108. 4 108. 4 108. 4 108.4} 107.9} 107.8 | 107.8 107.5 107.5 
Beverages, alcoholic_...........-.--- a SE 107.0 107.0 | 107.0 107.0 | 107.0 | 106. 1 105.8 105. 8 | 105.8 105. 9 
Si TS ST 105. 7 105. 7 105. 7 105. 7 105. 7 105. 7 105. 7 105. 7 105.7 105. 0 

PURCHASING POWER OF TIE DOLLAR | | 

As measured by— 

Wholesale pricest.................-. 1935-39—100..| ° 44.8 °44.8 45.0 45.1 | 45.4 45.8 46.0 46.1 46.0 46.0 
0 ee 54.4 54.2 54.2 53.9 54.0 53.9 53.9 53.6 53. 4 53 0 
_ SS SSS " 44.2 44.2 44.3 14.0 | 44.1 43.9 44.1 44.0 43.6 13.2 
CON STRU CTION AND REAL ESTATE 
" iain i 2 ; _ i -- 
Be CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY | 
New construction, total_........-.....- mil. of dol..| 1, 969 2, 198 | 2, 388 2, 584 2, 737 2, 797 2, 843 2, 827 2, 709 2, 495 

CE EE 1, 518 1,614 1, 691 1, 787 1, 879 1, 915 1, 916 1, 899 1, 805 1, 602 

Residential = iplumiesdvoscceses do 827 862 898 922 959 968 954 954 945 | 915 
New dwelling units. _.............-- ..do- 750 785 810 825 855 860 845 845 840 815 
Additions on Nitensians 2 do 60 61 72 8i 88 91 92 93 91 86 

Nonresidential building, except farm and public 

utility, total_...................mil. of dol. 384 400 409 442 463 465 459 451 393 343 
.t.i°° 7 a 135 143 152 168 17 190 198 202 178 155 
ale ate=no~~-o=-na--——~- ee ee 121 128 125 130 131 120 108 100 83 75 
Farm construction....................---d0-.... 76 83 95 113 126 134 140 130 108 92 

SS do.... 226 264 283 305 326 343 357 358 353 336 | 

WE MINE cnccscncons-+---------------0- do... 451 584 697 797 858 882 927 928 904 803 
Resident fi eee ee do... 30 37 42 45 48 49 55 63 87 69 
Nonresidential canes jsemecoencce eS ae 212 255 283 298 305 308 312 302 229 2n9 
Military and ee “ 41 56 | 68 75 | 88 | 108 122 137 | 148 
Highway ------ --------d0 65 110 160 215 250 260 280) 275 | 250 170 
Conservation and “development_ ee" ~* 49 61 69 | 76 84 82 KO 28 | 77 Ly 
Cee We..+5 2... ---<--------------- 80... 66 80 87 95 96 95 92 as | 84 4 

CONTRACT AWARDS 
Construction contracts awarded in 37 States (F. W. | 

Dodge Corp.): | ; | | 

ED. wadeceseescocoee ..number. 42, 057 48, 376 49, 498 52,700} 44,755 | 44,.334!| 46,319 2 435 | 42.7 28. 293 

Total valuation .............-..---- thous. of dol__|1, 140, 527 |1, 267, 450 |1, 374, 991 |2, 572, 961 |1, 408, 922 |1, 379, 830 |1, 262, 811 |1,082.855 |1.051 419 | 931. 7A8 
Public ownership ---.....------ a do 332,032 | 418,457 | 456,319 |1, 474,166 | 583,146 | 615,370 | 486,452 | 317.731 | (306.604| 323. 736 
Private ownership... - - -- --------------- do. 808,495 | 848,993 | 918, 672 |1, 098, 795 | 825,786 | 764, 460 776,359 | 765,124 744,815 | 608.032 

Nonresidential buildings: | 
ec cadaccouses ....number__| 3, 198 4, 222 | 4, 259 | 4, 421 4, 463 4, 496 4,170 4, 558 4,775 | 618 
ee RE 8 ae ..-.-thous. of sq. ft..| 37,099 43,301 | 41,473 44, 804 1, 162 39, 926 36, 700 36, 273 34° 7R2 7 611 

ae ---thous. of dol..| 431, 166 469,254 | 518,021 |1, 633,908 | 553,280 | 536, 533 475,957 | 404. 462 418, 203 27 706 

Residential buildings: ees ens 

bwoncerdeccese-osese=~ ..--..-number 37, 742 42, 497 43, 197 45, 856 37, 588 37,173 | 39,864 35 729 26. 152 1. 162 

Floor area_...........--- ...-.thous. of sq. ft 60, 859 65, 761 65, 180 73, 596 60, 49€ 58, 823 60. 372 52.438 | 82454 47’ 248 

 - ass ..thous. of dol..| 531, 14¢ 574, 569 590,848 | 661,094 | 545,152 | 548,144 SBT 566 479.716 | 496) 247 443, 884 

Public works 

eccecccecerenencce . number 838 1, 318 1, 583 2, 016 | 2, 204 | 2,151 1, 927 1, 756 | 1, 457 1.2 

EL nc ackenveppoocens _.thous. of dol 123, 96 166, 435 183, 080 186, 868 183, 973 190, 884 160, 368 141,335 | 101, 903 117 809 

Utilities: ss : ‘i 
Projects. -.......---- eteecece number 279 339 459 407 | 500 | 514 | 358 332 | 351 310 
Valuation. ......--------- thous. of dol 54, 253 57, 192 83,042} 91,091 126,527 | 104, 269 58, 920 57,342 | 35,066 42. 360 

| 
Value of contract awards (F. R. indexes) :t 

Total, unadjusted._........... ...- 1947-49 = 100-_| 151 165 | 228 234 234 | 177 | 163 | 149 134 141 
Residential, unadjusted___-__- do 167 186 | 200 197 192 182 | 175 | 189 156 141 

Total, adjusted_-__.....--....-- do 173 163 199 | 193 200 162 156 147 140 | 1Bé 
Residential, adjusted ——a do. 187 176 170 166 174 179 17¢ 168 | 160 146 

Engineering construction: 
Contract awards (E. N. R.)§ thous. of dol__|1, 271, 065 E 406, 456 |1, 043, 434 |1, 267, 995 |1, 027, 087 |1, 378, 640 |1, 145, 715 917, 158 |1, 026, 973 |1, 024, 775 
Bueesy concrete eomanee contract awards:© 

i ccaditidesse><s ....-thous. of sq. yd 4, 836 4, 920 | 4, 959 5, 946 7, 562 | 9, 248 4, 508 4, 342 2. 856 | 3.757 

a See do 1, 222 690 966 1, 278 2, 841 4, 335 714 | 458 O75 | 671 

OS aa ..do 2, 400 2, 32¢€ 1, 957 2, 329 1, 939 | 2, 840 | 1, 436 | 1, 681 803 1. 814 

Streets and alleys.......................-do....| 1,214 1, 904 2, 036 2, 339 2, 782 2.073! 2.358 2' 202 1,777 1 271 

r Revised. 1 Data include some contracts awarded in prior months but not reported. 

{See note marked “‘t’’ on p. 8-5. 
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Lenn Statistical Supplement to the Survey | — March April | May | June July August | — October — a a January ‘a 

CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 

NEW DWELLING UNITS AND URBAN | | 

. BUILDING 

lew anent nonfarm dwelling units started | 

New B Department of Labor) _number..| 80,600 | 93,800 | 96,200} 101,000 | 132,500 | 90,500] 89,100} 96,400| 90,000] 74,500] *60,800} *60,800| 177,000 

Urban building authorized (U. 8. Dept. of Labor): | ¥4 
New urban dwelling units, total__......number. 43, 572 54, 361 54, 137 57, 765 83, 991 45, 684 8, 51, 607 43, 180 34, 989 27, 807 37, 666 45, 

’ Privately financed, total. ................do_.. 39, 717 50, 738 50, 565 54, 688 47,134 42, 092 47, 182 50, 491 42, 187 32, 681 26, 782 34, 547 43, 157 
Units in 1-family structures............do....| 32,958 40, 892 42, 865 43, 957 37, 867 33, 323 , 036 40, 370 , 580 27, 781 21, 224 28, 374 3, 
Units in 2-family structures___.........do 2,111 2, 816 2, 857 2, 514 2, 622 2, 432 2, 669 2, 995 2, 489 1, 766 1, 700 2, 386 3, 017 
Units in multifamily structures. _......do__. 4, 648 7, 030 4, 843 8, 217 6, 645 6, 337 6, 477 7, 126 4,118 3, 134 3, 858 3, 787 5, 168 

Publicly financed, total _- — r oe 3, 855 3, 623 3, 572 3, 077 36, 857 3, 592 1,116 993 2, 308 1,025 3, 119 2, 513 
sxes of urban building authorized:t | 

Ti ieecsber of new dwelling units. 1947-49=100..| *9.5| 20] w7.7| 12.2] 1794 9.2} 1069) 1141 04.4 76.5 61.3) +821 9.7 

Valuation of building, total - rs do | *113.0 139. 1 140. 4 146.9 178. 2 127.0 138. 1 149.9 117.8 96. 6 77.0 791.8 106.6 
New residential building a ° 125.5 141.1 155. 0 158. 2 233. 5 127.7 137.5 155. 6 121.8 7.6 75.3 ° 99.7 124.6 
New nonresidential building........_. do... ° 100.0 146.4 129. 8 132.8 112.1 124.5 143.3 153. 5 110.0 100. 3 80.5 80.8 79.1 
Additions, alterations, and repairs do._. 95.8 115.0 109. 9 136.8 122. 6 130. 4 128.7 120. 2 120.9 4.6 75.5 * 87.8 102. 5 
CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 

Department of Commerce composite _ .. .19389= 100 234.8 234.8 236. 2 237.1 237.4 237.4 237.6 238.5 239. 5 239.0 239. 1 240.9 240.9 

Aberthaw (industrial building) ..........1914= 100 357 hee len 373 ee Fae | ee See kt Se ee eee 

American Appraisal Co.: = one 

Average, 30 cities......................1913=100 524 525 527 528 531 535 535 536 538 538 543 

SS a ae eee do 550 550 556 557 557 557 561 561 562 562 573 581 581 

SeRSERERTSS TTI AS do 542 542 544 545 545 545 545 546 548 548 548 549 5m” 

San Francisco....... SE SRT EMER do... 485 485 488 490 490 495 495 495 495 494 44 497 497 

St. Louis RE OC eT 511 512 512 512 529 530 530 532 532 532 533 535 535 

Associated General Contractors (all types). ...do-_. 374 37 376 378 379 379 378 377 379 378 3380 380 378 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates, Inc.: 

A eee oman, natete, ond ies build 
vartments, hotels, and office bu ngs: 

. rick —~ concrete U. 8. avg. 1926-29= 100 229. 6 230. 5 230.7 232.6 233. 2 233. 4 233. 5 234.2 235.1 235. 1 235.9 237.0 236.7 
Brick and steel_.......... oulictieee ...do 231.6 232. 6 232.8 234.3 234. 6 234.6 234.8 235. 6 236. 4 236.4 237.2 237.9 237.4 
Brick and wood ee ee aS 242.7 243.3 243. 6 245.0 244.9 244.2 244.4 245.7 246.8 246.9 246.9 248.0 247.8 

Commercial and factory buildings: 
rick and econerete.---.....do..| 21.3] 221] 222] 265] 295.0| 2954] 2355] 201] ons| 280] 37.7) 2902] 230.0 
eer waidipans 231.9 232. 6 232.7 234.5 234.9 235.1 235. 2 235.8 236. 5 236.5 237.0 238.0 237.9 
Brick and wood............. eaeyte.4 ...do 238.1 238.7 238.9 240.4 240.5 240.2 240.4 241.5 242.5 242.5 242.7 243.8 243.7 
EE EERE SAPS Se do__. 247.1 247.7 248.0 249.0 248.7 247.7 248. 0 249. 7 251.1 251.1 250. 5 251.9 251.5 
Steel LE SERIES COLE LLIES, A do. 217.7 218.4 218. 5 219.7 220.2 220. 5 220. 5 221.0 221.5 221.5 221.9 222.6 222.4 
pside s: 

om wield ee ee do 243.1 243.7 243.8 245.1 245.1 244.6 244.8 246.1 247.3 247.3 247.3 248. 5 248.3 
Frame ORES CRETE OEY do 241.7 242.3 242. 5 243.6 243.4 242.5 242.8 244.3 245.6 245.7 * 245.4 246. 5 246. 2 

inee News-Record: 

om ws ° siaaatee .....1913=100 398. 0 398.8 401.1 400.8 400.4 400.1 399.9 403. 4 404.5 405. 6 405. 6 406.1 407.2 
IE EE ALY ME et do... 537.9 538.7 542.9 542.7 542.4 542.8 542.6 546.5 547.2 547.7 547.8 549.3 580.6 
Bu. of Public Roads— Highway construction: 
Composite, standard mile. 1925-29= 100. ° 159.7 inne 161.8 008.8 Biccecassa , 008. F Ricckedetididtocsdccccuis 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Production of selected construction materials, index: | ° 
Unadjusted 1939 100 142.5 168. 6 | 169.5} 180.9] 1754/ 156.7 176.4 163.5 | °1780/] °157.3] ©134.69 » 140.2}... dle 
SR PARA Te He do 172.7 178.4 170. 5 |} 171.0 163.9 | 147.3 155. 8 152.1 * 160.6 * 158.7 * 152.3 J & See 
| 
REAL ESTATE | 
' 
Home mortgages insured or guaranteed by— | 
Fed. Hous. Adm.: New premium paying 
thous. of dol 175, 821 180, 081 161, 584 | 164,669 | 146, 237 145, 738 153, 744 131, 485 144, 596 140, 528 124, 701 159, 063 125, 363 
Vet. Adm.: Principal amount do 324,755 | 203,236 | 298,950 | 291,906 | 283,195 | 275,375 | 324,238 | 279,167 | 206,748 | 308,639 | 267.958 | 301,276 242, 103 
Federal Home Loan Banks, outstanding advances 
to member institutions mil. of dol 747 752 762 774 816 770 752 747 760 781 806 665 612 
New mortgage loans of all savings and loan associa- | 

tions, estimated total .------thous. of dol..| 351,142 | 440,210 | 437,967 | 475,383 | 473,885 | 439,615 | 486,435 | 439,398 | 486,999] 430,482 | 404,033] 400, 443 427, 835 

By purpose of loan | 
lets construction...........-- = 112,008 | 141,496 | 140, 5A7 153,678 | 149,225 | 132,330 | 149,788 | 139, 951 154,763 | 128,665 | 125,287 § 115,168] 131, 487 
Home purchase. .............. Raa 148, 936 | 190,539 | 193,350 | 213,666 | 219,331 | 207,123 | 224,819 200,025 | 220,506] 202,150 | 182,710) 183,733 | 185.920 
Refinancing ie do 34, 473 40, 879 39, 685 38, 687 38, 289 37, 613 42, 184 36, 551 42, 794 37, 920 37, 322 37, 906 43, 397 
Repairs and reconditioning ee do 12, 638 16, 948 16, 285 18, 870 18, 107 17, 831 18, 917 17, 571 18, 558 14, 785 12, 895 15, 033 16, 567 
All other purposes . do 43, 087 50, 348 48, 071 50, 482 48, 933 44, 718 50, 727 45, 300 50, 378 46, 953 45, 819 48, 603 51, 464 

New nonfarm mortgages recorded ($20,000 and 

under), estimated total thous. of dol__|1, 182, 753 [1, 369, 284 /1, 370,848 |1, 443, 538 |1, 422, 262 [1,370,201 |1, 448, 967 /1, 308, 421 1, 483, 786 |1, 366, 073 |1, 308, 151 [1, 208, 254 /1, 270, 908 
Nonfarm foreclosures, adjusted index 1935-39=100 12.6 12.1 11.2 11.3 11.2 11.0 12.0 11.6 10.8 11.0 | Sy tte aia 
Fire losses ....thous., of dol 69, 136 71, 507 62, 965 58,744 | 56,493 52, 220 55, 416 53,398 | 54,660 60, 064 68, 206 74, 155 69, 925 

DOMESTIC TRADE 
ADVERTISING | | 
| 

Advertising index« , adjusted | j 

Printers’ Ink, combined index 1935-30 100 388 377 393 | 394 385 | 410 | 418 411 429 427 435 453 | 463 
Magazines do 7345 343 33% 355 350 | 368 376 379 403 347 357 379 369 
Newspapers , do 314 296 337 324 303 | 314 319 | 304 307 317 304 293 304 
Outdoor... rs do 380 327 340 323 331 319 340 314 341 347 352 346 401 
Radio do 281 280 286, 286 283 279 269 230 257 258 253 244 253 

PR ay adverts ing index do 335. 5 324.2 332. 9 328.4 328.9 204.7 318.9 327.0 315. 2 316.7 272.5 337.6 334.3 
adio advertising: 

Cost of facilities, total thous. of dol 14, 959 16, 419 15, 906 16, 577 14, 853 11, 731 | 11, 789 11, 849 14, 948 14, 377 14, 619 SEE 
Automotive, incl. accessories do 349 378 385 379 303 227 256 | 200 377 339 464 _ , eee 
Drugs and toiletries do... 4, 192 4, 452 4, 535 4, 829 4, 375 3, 124 3,060 | 3, 085 3, 991 3, 699 3, 751 | SR 
Electric household equipment do... 128 144 139 147 129 137 143 | 153 266 274 147 —— 
Financial do... 248 303 276 288 Paty 269 | 298 | 278 307 315 326 St Iedouseedee 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery do 4, 237 4, 669 4,428 4, 592 3, 940 3, 263 3,310 3, 240 4,17 4, 127 4, 090 YO | OOS 2aeam 
Gasoline and oil do 515 | 549 465 47 454 432 440 402 | 459 445 512 GPO tavagencce 
Soap, cleansers, ete do i, 445 1, 659 1, 047 1, 785 1, 649 1, 073 1, 204 1, 275 1, 631 1, 546 1, 432 gg OCR SCRa 
Smoking materials do 1, 698 1, 958 1, 901 1,914 1, 831 1, 375 1,331 | 1, 269 1, 855 | 1,841 1, 794 1,770 cos 
All others ....d0 2,148 | 2, 308 | 2, 130 2, 162 1, 878 1, 832 1, 747 | 1,848 | 1, 893 | 1,793 | 2, 102 Ey PEE Vankénesecs 
’ Revised. ® Preliminary. ! Data for March 1952, 98,000. tRevised series, Indexes reflect use of new base period; revisions prior to February 1951 will be published later. 
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aioe otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
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Iost Statistical Supplement to the Survey ol March April May June Tuly August — | October | * es “= m January | Febru- 
—s re er er ary 
— = | } 
DOMEST Ic TR. ADE —C ‘eatitilnel 
ADVERTISING—Continued 
| | | 
Magazine ad vertising:t | | 
0 iy ee oS ane thous. of dol 42, 904 52, 246 55, 993 52, 737 47, 445 34, 604 35,961 | 54, 268 61, 987 5H, HOt 46.113 31. 904 
Apparel and accessories _ do 3, 183 5, 334 5, 007 4, 623 3, 187 879 3, 484 6, 681 5, 635 1, 232 | 1. 673 
Automotive, incl. accessories do 3,213 , 613 O5€ 3 R35 } RIK 3, 308 4100 4,154 4, AST . 6 2 OR 176 
Building materials. ___. do 1,377 2, 455 06 2, 933 2 KOS 1, 483 1, 39% 3, 136 2 962 1. 937 Ry 1 20K 
Drugs and toiletries do 5, 710 6, 264 6, 582 5, 845 6, 217 5,459 4, 568 6, 024 6, 96. 6, 674 5, 698 54 
Fi , soft drinks, confectionery do 7, 398 7, 781 7, 391 6, 628 6, 378 5, 838 5 O74 6.617 8. 929 7.8 6. 24 4 692 
Beer, wine, liquors do 2, 067 2, 464 2, 752 2, 695 2, 541 2, 354 1, 952 2, 451 3,118 254 1,443 1, 590 
| 
Household equipment and supplies do 2, 153 3, 525 4, 072 ; 3, 652 1, 654 1, 668 3, 952 4,71 4 136 769 
Household furnishings do 1, 502 2 606 5g] 901 840 Of , one ~ : res 
Industrial materials- do 2, 034 2, 693 3, 150 2, 735 | 3, 320 2, 234 2, 310 3, 240 4 2, 801 372 
Soaps, cleansers, etc do 1, 167 1, 289 1, 762 1, 525 1, 518 942 Ose 1, 185 Q54 734 
Smoking materials __ do 1, 241 1, 267 1, 324 1, 381 1, 661 1,478 1, 138 1, 341 ! ! ORS 
pif * {eae do 11, 859 12, 864 l 13, 111 | 10, 436 8, 236 &, S08 12,119 14, 722 12. 028 ) Fan 
Linage, total_....................thous. of lines 4, OS 4, 464 4, 531 | 3, 926 3, 221 3, 260 | 3, 934 4, 845 | 4, 849 4, 129 46 S 466 3, O85 
| | ’ 
Newspaper advertising: a 
= total (52 cities) ..........- do 176, 831 218, 341 226, 647 226,207 | 202,047 178,389] 192,528 | 211,499 | 228,673 | 230,083 | 214,041 178, O77 184. 640 
Classified - . ...... io 40, 355 49, 358 52, 165 53, 766 49, 861 4 50, 887 51, 465 51, 844 47, 78 42, 998 46, 345 46, 621 
Display, total. : = do 136, 475 168, 984 l 182 172, 441 152, 18¢ 129, 627 141, 4 160, 033 176, 829 182, 304 71,04 131, 731 138, 019 
Automotive __. one do 7, 482 8. 710 10, AIS 11, 509 10,814 9 807 9. 574 7. RRO 9.811 0 ) & BO f PA OR 7" aRg 
F ee ee ‘ do 2, 205 627 2, 455 | , 214 2, R4¢ 1, 852 2, 234 2. 732 2,4 2. Ke 663 2 ORD 
== as do 29, 435 33 8, O78 36,120} 30, 166 23, 690 23, 364 30, 318 37, 9R3 j 25, 044 1, 020 on 749 
Retail__ do 97,353 | 123, 664 | 123, 619 22,357 | 108, 992 93,284 | 106,851 | 119,592 | 126, 303 | 5, 858 6,9 98,840 | 102° 100 
POSTAL BUSINESS | 
i | 
Money oréers, issued (50 cities): 
Domestic: | 
Number......... P ‘ thousands 4, 454 7, 183 6, 756 | 7, 731 6. 238 6. 485 6. 333 7.168 6, 878 7 oR 6. 948 
Value thous. of dol 99, 820 128, 681 122, 605 121, 273 116, 606 118, 392 114, 593 126, 54 5 ‘ 0; 038 124, OMe 
2 
PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES 
Seasonally int Garteriy totals at ann us - rates | 
Goods and services, to’ I f dol 208. 8 | 202. 4 | 204.0 
Durable goods, total. do 31.3 25.9 25.2 | 
Automobiles and parts do 12.4 10. 8 9.7 | 9.4 
Furniture and household equipment. __do 14. f 11. 114 ‘ 
Other durable goods do 4.3 4. ( 41 49 
Nondurable goods, total do 112. 1 11 11 
Clothing and shoes do 20. 4 19. 5 19.7 
Food and alcoholic beverages lo 67.4 67.1 67.9 
Gasoline and oil! do 6. 5 5.5 
Semidurable housefurnishings do 2.4 2.0 2} 
Tobacco... .._-.. do 4. ¢ 4 7 
Other nondur&éble goods... do 11.8 1 | ‘é 
| 
Services as do 65. 4 66.5 | | 67.3 68 
Hoasehold Operation. do 10. 1 10.2 ) 
Housing._____ do 20.9 21.3 | 21.7 a 
Personal services.______ do 3. 9 4.0 10 4] 
Recreation. ______- ms do 3. 9 3.9 ‘ 
Transportation.________ do 5. 5 5.7 | 57 
Other services_________. do 21. ( 21.3 21.6 
RETAIL TRADE 
All types of retail stores:t 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total__ mil. of dol 11, 192 12, 932 11, 898 12, 736 12, 660 11, 543 12 5OR 2 410 13. 190 4 ¢ 11 228 11, 229 
Durable-goods stores 9 _- do 4, 143 4, 599 4,316 4, 623 4, 520 4. 037 4, 409 4. 1% ‘45 3 4. 106 3" 59 +59 
Automotive group.._. do 2, 204 2, 487 2, 227 2, 383 2, 343 2, O89 2, 287 2,121 2.142 Ri KTD » O12 
Motor-vehicle dealers do 2, IF 2, 343 2, 092 2, 24 2, 202 1, O5¢ 2 144 1. ORS 2 00s 42 a 1 908 
Parts and accessories do 131 144 134 138 140 133 14 133 142 \ ‘ 117 7 
Building materials and hardware group ¢ = es 
mil of lol 726 862 1 1, 00 970 900 049 a 02 % . qi 
Lumber and building materials do 525 627 673 734 715 674 713 on . 64 19 ; ~ oa 
Hardware__.......- do 201 234 42 271 255 226 236 237 259 } o4 200) 
Homefurnishings group. __- do 649 659 50 617 60 54 642 34 hes 804 42 5 
Furniture and housefurnishings do 358 396 377 408 392 349 406 289 437 14 ’ 240) 
Household appliances and radios do 292 263 220 210 214 197 Re 245 261 ‘ rr 13 or 
Jewelry stores_._____ do 70 79 81 90 96 7] 79 80 89 109 244 "76 “a0 
Other durable-goods stores 9 do 402 512 498 528 505 430 453 451 49s { 502 414 409 
weet stores 9? - do 7,049 8, 333 7, 582 8,114 8, 140 7, 506 8, 090 8, 220 8, 739 & 709 10, 52¢ ’ 7,741 477 
Apparel ae do 622 912 729 814 792 588 648 820 899 vr 29 "" 298 640 
en’s Glothing and furnishings do 19 188 154 176 193 139 13 163 196 24 ' 184 143 
Women’s apparel and accessories do 241 358 303 322 200 212 2 33 370 . ' 0 +4 
Family an Sher apparel. do 134 200 152 172 163 125 138 176 199 21 158 137 
> eS Re) A do 99 165 120 144 147 111 114 145 { 108 101 
a Sree do 344 380 349 365 369 361 367 59 49 60 3H5 
Rating and drinking places 9 dc 811 933 909 962 960 945 1, 005 OS6 , 68 39 904 
ood group? _........ do 2, 73 3, 135 2, 84¢ 3, 058 3, 156 3, 020 3, 211 3, 160 4 r 8 > O81 
G and combination do 2, 218 2, 549 2, 290 2, 458 2 561 > 410 2, 584 2 546 2! 9 Bay g t¢ ” 418 
Other food9_...___. " do 518 585 55 600 594 610 628 614 : FI oe r 1 ' OA 
Gasoline service stations. do 609 677 678 714 718 72) 734 699 659 635 
General-merchandise group do 1, 155 1, 458 1,32 1, 448 1,41 1, 181 1, 388 1, 465 l f 1 1, 168 1, 151 
Department, including mail-order ? _do 721 881 807 872 840) 680 825 889 1, 2 1 404 713 * aon 
Variety.........:. do 17 23 19 211 2i¢ 197 olf 216 ‘ 178 172 186 
Other general- merchandise stores do 264 4] 26 366 58 304 347 361 ; 46 OK? 75 
’ Revised. 
yUnpublished revisions for January, February, March, and October 1950 and January 1951 are available upon re quest 
tRevised series. Estimates of sales and inventories for all types of ret tore d data on sales of chain stores and mail-order houses have been revised in general back to 1940: some 
through 1947 for sales and 1950 for inventories and appropriate explanations, see pp 23 of the October 1951 SURVEY; 





components were revised beginning 1935. For data for earlier periods 
sales figures beginning 1948 have been further revised since the October SURVEY and 


Revised beginning 1935. 


are available upon request. 
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. 
DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 
=— | 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued 
snes of retail stores t—Continued 
a stimated sales (unadjusted), total—Continued 
“Nondurable-goods stores 9? —Continued 
~ Other nondurable-goods stores 9 mil. of dol 772 838 749 752 732 692 958 1, 062 
Liquor | OEE SS ..do-. 7 220 195 204 210 186 347 372 
DRED © cdectdensiesen a ae 565 618 554 548 522 506 611 691 
Estimated ale (adjusted), total do 13, 321 12, 633 12, 285 12, 411 12, 240 12, 058 12, 429 12, 551 12, 318 
“Durable-goods stores ? do 5, 049 4, 590 4, 276 4,272 4, 186 3, 967 4, 133 4, 189 3, 918 
i. utomotive group - do 2, 661 2, 353 2, 136 2, 213 2,170 1, 983 2, 125 2,144 1, 930 
~ Motor-vehicle dealers do 2, 482 2, 197 r 1,998 2, 085 2, 048 1, 863 2, 000 2,014 1, 801 
Parts and accessories do 179 156 138 128 122 120 130 129 
Building materialsand hardware group ? do 902 958 929 897 874 872 863 808 
Lumber and building materials do 722 702 691 658 641 €A7 624 568 
Hardware....-..--- do 270 256 238 239 233 225 239 237 
Homefurnishings group do 788 690 635 582 586 586 631 625 
Furniture and housefurnishings do 446, 415 395 369 37 381 399 405 
Household appliances and radios do 342 275 240 213 216 205 232 220 
Jewelry stores... do 99 103 103 96 Ot 94 92 95 
Other durable-goods stores 9 do 509 486 473 484 462 432 459 463 
Nondurable-goods stores 9 ..do 8, 272 8, 043 8, 009 8, 139 8, 054 8, 091 8, 206 8, 362 8, 400 
Apparel group ..do 849 77! 788 826 785 818 819 822 
Men’s clothing and furnishings ..do 207 170 178 185 174 199 184 178 
Women’s apparel and accessories do 317 20s 311 321 311 308 326 332 
Family and other apparel do 186 77 175 182 170 176 177 184 
Shoes : do 139 130 124 138 130 135 132 128 
Drug stores do____| 380 382 365 368 371 369 37 386 390 
Eating and drinking places 9 do 40 958 925 958 950 929 Wiz 933 ,014 
Food group § do | 3, 033 3, 014 3, 000 3, 059 3, 045 3, 067 3, 164 3, 078 3, 187 ° ‘ 
Grocery and combination do 2, 447 2, 436 2, 419 2, 458 2, 464 2, 456 2, 555 2, 471 2, 505 ’ ‘ 
Other food 9 do 586 578 581 601 581 611 607 592 
Gasoline service stations do 722 714 694 680 690 663 705 719 
General-merchandise group 9 ..do 1, 522 421 1, 448 1,476 1,452 1, 470 1, 533 1, 486 1, 534 
Department, including mail-order ? ..do (48 850 878 879 SO 903 885 917 SRO 
Variety : do 223 | 223 224 234 227 238 237 233 236 
Other ceneral-merchandise stores do. 351 348 346 363 345 329 364 3M4 354 
Other nondurable-goods stores ¢ do. 826 779 789 77 761 775 953 819 827 
Liquor do. 241 219 219 221 220 221 7 212 229 
All other ¢ do 585 560 570 551 541 606 607 598 
Estimated inventories t 
Unadjusted, total do 19, 131 20, 757 20, 837 20, 570 19, 718 18, 777 18, 715 19, 383 17, 300 18, 198 
Durable-goods stores do 8, 577 9, 760 | 9, 990 | 9, 870 9, 583 9, 072 8, 638 8, 637 7, 939 8, 206 
Nondurable-goods stores do 10, 554 10, 997 | 10, 847 | 10, 700 10, 135 9, 705 10, 077 10, 746 9, 361 9, 9, 902 
Adjusted, total__.. do 19, 044 19, 743 20, 346 20, 643 20, 282 20, 045 19, 429 18, 545 18, 093 » 18, 189 
Durable-goods stores do 8, 484 | 9, 197 9, 598 | 9, 684 9, 562 9, 494 9, 154 8, 679 8, 385 8, 218 197 8, 240 
Automotive group ..do 2, 435 | 2, 849 3, 151 | 3, 239 3, 141 3, O58 2, 92 2, 744 ‘ 2,613 532 2, 469 
Building materials and hardware group i 
mil. of dol__| 2, 323 2, 364 2, 347 2, 349 2, 367 2, 436 2, 393 2, 399 2,172 284 2, 339 
Homefurnishings group do 1, 822 | 1, 950 1, 989 1, 985 1,977 1, 940 1, 828 1, 664 1, 588 554 1, 509 
Jewelry stores do | 628 651 668 | 655 639 632 | 635 7 609 504 594 
Other durable-goods stores do 1, 276 1, 383 1, 443 | 1, 456 1, 438 1, 428 1, 377 1, 305 2 1, 236 233 1, 239 
Nondurable-goods stores ..do 10, 560 10, 546 | 10, 748 | 10, 959 10,7 10, 551 | 10, 275 9, 866 9, 875 ’ 9, 864 9, 049 
Apparel group : _.do 2, 398 2, 239 | 2, 356 | 2, 498 2, 586 2, 588 2,475 2, 299 2, 244 ’ 2, 206 2, 297 
Drug stores -r do. 707 | 711 | 719 | 723 704 710 | 712 ° 670 680 | 691 
Food group ..do 2, 144 2, 156 2, 080 2,072 1,994) 1,909] 1,873 1, 929 2,006} °1,953/ 2,054 
General-merchandise group do 3, 401 | 3, 484 | 3, 613 | 3, 625 | 3, 446 | 3, 423 | 3, 327 3, 056 2, 950 * 3,114 | 3, 006 
Other nondurable-goods stores do 1, 910 1, 956 1, 980 | 2, 041 , 990 | 1, 921 1, 898 1, 870 1,915 r1,911 1, 901 
| 
Chain stores and mail-order houses:t 0 | 
Sales, estimated, total do 2, 333 2, 863 2, 564 2, 797 2, 840 2, 526 2, 754 3, 008 3,819 | * 2,458 2, 445 
Apparel group do 161 276 201 240 237 175 246 366 173 169 
Men’s wear do.___| 21 32 24 27 28 19 | 31 51 24 20 
Women’s wear do 66 | 113 S4 100 04 | 7 104 150 *70 | 7 
Shoes. .......- do_._.| 42 | 78 54 68 | 70 | 51 62 90 44 44 
Automotive parts and accessories _ . ..do 38 | 43 40 4) 51 | 49 49 69 35 | 38 
Building materials do | 74 82 | “4 103 102 9s 120 72 70 | 68 
Drug stores. ..... do 71 76 69 71 | 73 73 77 105 * 73 | 74 
Eating and drinking places do 56 | 63 62 65 | 63 65 | 66 68 64 | 62 
Furniture and housefurnishings do 39 44 40 45 | 45 39 55 71 * 39 42 
General-merchandise group do 591 785 | 718 | 798 | 803 | 692 905 1, 386 * 504 604 
De parton nt, dry goods, and general mer- | | 
chandise mil. of dol__| 348 473 452 511 | 517 | 438 567 820 r 348 346 
Mail-order (catalog sales) _.do 90 102 93 96 | 90 | 76 125 152 9 90 
Variety do 141 195 158 | 175 | 179 163 196 r 143 154 
Grocery and combination do | 871 1, 023 903 973 1,017 | 906 970 1111 * 972 959 
Indexes of s iles:t } 
Unadjusted, combined index 1935-39 = 100 | 336. 3 359. 3 | 355. 9 372.1 | 367.4 345. 2 358. 893. 5 410.1 498.5 * 330.1 338.9 
Adjusted, combined index do 381.5 368. 3 362. 2 370.7 368. 3 372.3 381. 382. 3 384.2 387.0 * 381.6 382.6 
Apparel group do | 301.9 200. 5 274. 5 304. 6 292.8 301. 5 | 303. 302.1 12.8 313. 6 303.2 303.0 
Men’s wear do 225.0 179. 2 193.8 200.1 194.3 228. 2 | 215. 201.6 15. 5 218.3 * 207.1 206. 5 
Women’s wear do 324.4 321.1 307.5 331.3 323.8 324. 4 | 328. 341.2 351.1 354.3 * 342.4 335. 4 
Shoes. ... do | 226. 7 232.5 195. 4 239.6 223. 5 226.3 234 228.0 228. 8 223. 3 * 220.7 228.8 
Automotive parts and accessories ..do | 311.5 270. 1 242.7 231.4 253.3 235.8 265. 265. 5 273. 1 280. 2 * 276.6 300.0 
Building materials ..do 396.3 369. 6 369. 6 351.3 335. 6 343.7 331. 334.9 332. 5 324.2 * 322.5 350.0 
Drug stores. ........- do. 255.7 251.8 | 241.2 239.2 7.6 247.3 249. 253. 1 247.3 246.6 * 253.4 258.3 
Fating and drinking places do 264.3 266.7 | 264.9 276.8 271.6 278.8 277. 276. 2 280. 0 275.1 * 281.7 283. 5 
Furniture and housefurnishings do 463.4 431.9 | 409. 5 399 417.5 397.3 404. 456. 2 460. 0 466. 3 * 478.4 479.6 
General-merchandise group : Y 414.5 393.9 | 383. 4 399.7 388. 4 402.8 417. 399.0 404.1 402.3 * 405.7 407.6 
Department, dry goods, and general mer- | 
chandise 1935-39 100. _| 596. 8 559. 5 535.8 558. 1 540.7 560. 9 590. 556. 6 564.8 564.1 * 569.7 572.1 
Mail-order G Ss 303. 6 281.7 | 280.9 292. 3 286. 6 295. 6 283. 283. 8 302. 0 296.1 204. 6 293. 3 
Variety _ es 247.6 247.2 | 248.1 260.0 252.3 264. 2 272. 263. 5 258. 1 256. 8 * 261.1 262. 9 
Grocery and combination ginal do....| 423.1 423.8 | 427.5 434.5 440.8 439.1 452.8 | 445.9 459.0 466. 2 ° 453.4 447.0 


' Revised 
t Revised series; see note marked “‘t” on p. 8-8. 


9 Revised beginning 1935. 





















































o' Revisions prior to August 1950 are available upon request. 
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eee = a < — = — —— = = 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through ‘ - 1951 —_ 1952 

1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | popry. | : — 
951 Sta Supplement to the Survey ary March April | May June July August | 5° ~ ™-! October | * <7 mal -—~ ™- T January | Febra- 

| er eT er ad arv 

i | | ary 
— SS — — : —... 

_DOME STIC TR ADE—Continued 
_—_—_—— -— — — — - ———_———__ 
RETAIL TRADE—Continued | | | | 
| | 

Department stores: } 

Accounts receivable, end of month: + 
Charge accounts.. _..___- . 1947-49 = 100 125 120 116 118 115 103 103 113 122 136 177 r142 124 

ment accounts. ___ ; do 199 194 186 178 171 163 | 162 166 172 182 197 190 180 

Ratio of collections to accounts receivable | 

accounts......._.._.. percent 46 50 47 49 49 | 46 | 48 7 50 KO) 45 47 
Instaiment accounts_________- do__..| 17 19 18 18 | 19 | 18 19 19 21 r 2) 19 19 

Sales by type of payment: | | t 
(a — of total sales 46 48 | 18 48 50 50 | 418 | 47 46 ‘7 49 48 48 
Charge account sales..._____ do....| 44 43 | 43 | 44 42 41 41 | 43 43 43 42 42 42 
I | do._..| 10 9 | 9 8 | 8 | 9 il | 10 1 10 9 10 10 

| | | | 
unadjusted, total U. & wh. 1947-49- 00... 90 98 | 99 | 103 | 99 | 84 | 93 | 112 112 134 183 83 &3 
— we tad 1 do 96 115 101 103 97 | RO | 99 116 116 138 203 90 2% 
Boston. = eS Te do 83 93 | 95 | 101 | GS | 73 | 82 | 110 105 129 188 8] 276 
SS do 89 96 | 99 105 99 86 94 | 114 111 132 17! 8] 81 
ES do 93 99 | 103 106 100 84 4 114 115 140 18] 87 RK 
“5 eee do | 95 108 106 109 100 96 104 124 119 144 x Of a 
Kansas City_ O° Taos do 93 101 100 104 | 97 85 ~ 102 119 117 131 IRS 86 > 84 
eR do 86 84 100 | 101 | Ot 81 97 | 112 118 120 16 72 Ry 
sc ..do | 90 95 96 | 98 | 10 74 80 106 108 131 179 80) 89 
SE BR ee 89 105 | 99 | 105 oy 76 83 112 114 144 18 8] 9 
el a cocccccccee aaa 88 100 | 100 | 109 | 10 86 | 05 118 121 i4 192 a0 RB 
SY ST TREE do__. 86 94 | 96 | 102 | ”) 85 | 95 lll lll | 120 148 8] a 
2) eae do__.. 4 | 94 | 95 | as 97 93 | 101 108 107 | 125 189 83 85 
“— pases, total U. 8.t do___. 115 105 | 104 104 105 105 | 109 107 108 | 112 109 108 105 
EE ONT do__. 114 113 105 | 107 | 114 111 | 110 111 111 12] 121 118 Pill 
Pitbedtteansccaccee do 111 102 98 100 Gs 106 108 100 103 106 10¢ 102 » 101 
ES i do... 116 | 107 104 | 105 | 101 101 | 107 106 109 110 109 106 108 
Cleveland CE EE aS ' ae 120 104 | 108 104 106 107 108 108 112 114 109 115 108 
oS ----do 118 112 | 112 111 113 114 | 115 | 115 114 129 | 122 122 115 
Kansas City a ae 116 110 | 103 104 104 104 | 11! 112 110 116 113 115 » 105 
Minneapolis ____. ES ee do 117 93 | 101 100 | 98 | 101 109 101 104 107 104 96 113 
SE  chdldceccsscccoacce naa do 110 | 103 | 102 100 108 103 | 106 101 103 | 104 | 103 100 100 
Philadelphia lt) ie ace Ge...) 120 109 | 105 104 | 103 105 | 111 107 108 | 109 | 104 r110 110 
Re Sey ” 116 105 111 110 110 105 121 109 114 118 109 rii4 109 
St 2 do af 108 99 98 OR gs 104 106 | 105 105 109 * 107 111 100 
an Francisco do 12 102 102 104 103 108 106 108 | 106 114 110 105 101 

Btocks, total U. 8. end of month:+ 
Unadjusted........ do 125 139 145 139 129 127 129 132 135 133 107 106 ° 113 
<Q Je ‘ do 129 133 138 136 13¢ 138 134 128 121 117 119 118 > 116 

Mail-order and store sales: 

Total sales, 2 companies________. thous. of dol = 570 | 310,175 | 311, 771 328, 424 322,649 | 273, 067 328, 568 338,278 | 374,319 108, HS 477,842 | 248, 926 244, 186 
Montgomery Ward & Co_____. do__. , 573 95, 107 | 175 100, 408 92,911 79, 657 98, 508 100,873 | 117,371 121, 494 146, 189 63, 912 67, 879 
Sears, Roebuck & Co do 175,997 | 21 5, 068 216; 596 228,017 | 229,738 193,410 | 230, 060 237,405 | 256,949 | 277, 371 331, 6453 185, O14 178, XB 

Rural sales of general merchandise: 
Total U. 8., unadjusted__________- 1935-39=100 269. 3 291.5 287. 6 285. 3 287.0 242.6 | 294.9 334.1 | 362.0 439.3 499.6 248. 5 2A3. 3 

eee ae gepapeial we do | 230. 9 279. 4 269. 5 261.3 265. 9 216. 1 261.8 235.1 | 325. 6 445.9 453.7 228 4 242.7 
eo iecacccces do 304. 4 323. 5 304. 0 293. 3 04. 2 3 301.7 369. 0 | 418.0 AK), € 534.4 273. 8 26. 1 
ag ne 7 ee o do 251. 3 275. 8 270. 9 276. 6 271.1 281.3 316. 1 340.7 411. ¢ 468. 5 236. 3 40.0 
. 2 , ae ee paewabedel : do 205. 5 312.0 325. 5 317.8 49.2 366. 1 304.4 403. 8 456. 1 606. 5 276. 8 on4 7 

Total w. S.. adjusted _ woeeibatt do___. 321.7 307.8 300. 5 318. 1 323. 6 321. ¢ 302. 1 302. 7 339. 0 340. 8 328. 3 314.6 

oat ec do 278. 1 279. 4 271.1 291.0 106. 3 298. 5 274.9 971.3 19.2 314 ¢ 13 2) 4 

 ) OS Oe é do 350.0 340. 5 331.2 353. 8 71.4 336. 0 324.3 327.1 65.9 R68. 4 442.2 340.3 

Seine . sea ee ee : do 314.1 290. 3 277. € 312. 2 206. 0 23. 8 203. 8 200. 0 $13.2 315.7 315.1 200.9 

Eakin oT a a do__. 395. 6 346.7 348. 1 354. 7 185. 9 375. 5 344.8 350 3 363. 7 288 & 376.1 1] 
WHOLESALE TRADE* 

Sales, estimated (unadj.), total _- mil. of dol_. 8, 392 8, 820 8, 078 8, 483 8, 265 7, 980 9, 124 8, 925 10, 129 », 795 9, 237 8, 746 &, 200 
Durable-goods establishments do__. , 750 3, 087 2, 888 2, 858 2, 736 2, 508 2, 889 2. 836 3, 103 2,812 2, 516 2, 375 2, 465 
Nondurable-goods establishments do 5, 642 5, 733 5, 19 5, 625 5, 529 5, 472 6, 235 6, 089 7, O2t 6, 9S 6. 721 6, 371 5, 744 

Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total do 9, 841 10, 122 10, 187 10, 235 10, 005 10, 097 9, 987 10, 059 10, 11¢ 10, 07 rg, 861 10. 015 9. 861 
Durable-goods establishments do 4,404 4, 661 4, 875 5, 032 5, 034 5, 019 4, 867 4, 792 4,72 4, 4, G08 4, 823 4, 800 
Nondurable-goods establishments do... 5, 437 5, 461 5, 312 5, 203 4, 971 5, 078 5, 120 5, 267 5, 393 5, 427 5, 255 5, 192 5, 061 

> 
EMP LOY MENT AND POPUL L ATION 
POPULATION 

Population, continental United States: 

Total, incl. armed forces overseas thousands 153, 302 153, 490 153, 699 153, 900 154, 122 154, 353 154, 505 154, 853 155, 107 155, 35 155, 57 155. 783 155, 907 

EMPLOYMENT 

Employment status of civilian noninstitutional 

population: 

Estimated number 14 years of : und over, 

Sa Pere "th ousands 108, 933 108, 964 108, 879 108, 832 108, 836 108, 856 108, 0¢ 108. O56 109, 064 109. 122 100. 20K 109. 280 109. 274 
ON he NS ae eta “RoE do 52, 14¢ 52, 108 51, OR 51, 883 51, 834 51. 798 51. 778 51. TRO 51. R2¢ { a44 R59 . 810 
Female_.____- Ww? i aibat : do 56, 793 i, B5t 56, 899 56, 049 57, 002 57, O58 57. 118 57 176 57 938 7 208 em” ane 57 44 
Civilian labor force, total______ do §1, 313 62. 325 61, 789 62, 803 f - 64, 382 64, 208 6. RE 64 62, G88 61. 780 61. 838 

TT aay do 42, 804 43,379 43, 182 43, 5OR 44, 3i¢ 44, 602 4,72 43, 672 { 4 { 12 64 4? S58 

eee _ do 18, 419 | 18, 4¢ 18, 19, 204 19, 467 19, 780 19, 488 19, 514 19. R18 19, 574 18. 916 18. 80 

| 

BE ~ -srs00----------- do 58, 905 60, 179 60, 044 61, 193 61, 80° 62, 526 62. 630 61,580! 61, 836 | 61. a3 61.014 59. 726 0. 752 

___ a See .  —_ 41, 30 42, 102 $2, 154 2, 558 43,149 43, 504 43, 764 42, 830 42, 632 42.344 42 10M 41. 480 41. 482 
SS Sere sibodebus a 17, 605 18, O77 17, 890 18, 635 18, 654 19, 022 18, 866 18, 750 19, 204 18, 992 18. GOR 18. 246 18, 270 
Agricultura! employment do 5, 930 6, 393 6, 645 | 7, 440 8, 035 7, 908 7, 688 7, 526 7. 668 7 022 6, 378 6, 186 6, 064 
Non cultural ras nt do 52, 97¢ 53, 78! 400 53, 753 53. 768 54. 618 54, 942 54, 054 54. 168 54 314 54 3K 54 53 GRR 

Unemployed __.._.____- do 2, 407 2, 147 1, 744 1, 609 1, 980 1, R56 1, 578 1, 606 1. 616 1. 828 1 674 2 O54 O86 
Not in labor force...........___- a) do. 47,619 46, 638 17, 092 46, 029 45, 053 44,474 | 44,688 5,770 45, 612 15, 958 46, 512 47, 481 47, 436 
tenet 5 » Preliminary. 

evised series. Data have been revised to reflect use of new base period and to incorporate other major chang Revisions back to 1941 for ac t bh] it 1 

? € 1ajO nanges, evVvisiol ) $ ( acco rece i e nd back to 1919 for « ss 
by districts and for stocks will be shown later; revisions (1919-50) for total U. 8. sales are shown on p. 32 of the February 1952 8t RVEY. ee ; : 7 ae 
*Data on total wholesale trade have been substituted for the series on service and limited-function wholesalers. Figures for earlier periods appear on pp. 15-24 of the October 1951 SuRvEY. 
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: mes a 
Unless otherwise stated, pone os ye 1951 . 1962 
\f nd descriptive notes are shown in the > a \ . | Decem- ‘ 
os Statistical Supplement to the Survey = March April May June July August — October ~~ ber January “—_ 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued 
*mplovees in nonagricultural establishments: 
eae unadjusted (U. 8. Dept. of —.. _ 3.000 ao ~~ ams anon aes am ao 46,002 | +46,952 | + 47,502 | + 45,903 | $45,834 
10usands 5,3 . , ,¢ . ‘ ‘ , , ’ , 
Manufacturing wecewecerececee= do 15, 978 16, 022 15, 955 15, 853 15, 956 15, 813 16, 008 16, 039 15,965 | * 15,800 | *15,912— + 15,776 | » 15,819 
Durable-goods industries do 8, 877 &, 969 9, 003 8, 975 8, 998 8, 839 8, 878 8, 913 8, 942 r 8, 976 r 8,999 ° 8,046 » 8,971 
Nondurable-goods industries we * 7,101 7, 053 6, 952 6, 878 6, 958 6, 974 7, 130 7, 126 7, 023 6, 914 r 6,913 * 6,830 » 6, 848 
Mining, total Sr 980 924 911 915 927 906 922 917 917 ‘917 915 909 » 905 
Metal do 106 105 104 103 105 105 105 104 104 r 105 r 106 * 107 ? 107 
Anthracite do 73 72 os 70 70 66 68 68 67 67 67  » i ae 
Bituminous coal do 402 396 382 377 378 359 370 367 367 r 368 r 369 ° 368 » 365 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
thousands 252 250 255 258 265 268 270 269 269 r 269 269  ) as 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 97 100 103 106 108 108 110 110 109 * 107 * 105 100 100 
Contract construction ke do- 2, 228 2, 326 2,471 2, 598 2, 686 2, 754 2, 800 2, 768 2,761 | °2,633| °2,5249 *2,316| »2,276 
Transportation and public utilities_......do--- 4, 082 4,112 4,132 4, 137 4, 161 4, 176 4, 190 4,178 4, 166 r 4,165 ’4,151 r 4,109 » 4,105 
Interstate railroads wer 1, 429 1, 451 1, 463 1. 463 1, 468 1, 468 1, 468 1, 457 1, 440 1, 428 1, 416 qf Paras 
Local railways and bus lines aah an 144 144 144 144 143 141 142 141 141 r14i r14l A 
Telephone ‘ do. 623 626 629 630 637 648 652 648 649 653 654 _ 5 eer 
Telegraph — Se 48 48 48 49 48 49 48 47 48 47 47 gy be 
Gas and electric utilities re ee 520 519 520 521 527 534 535 532 529 528 527 GET Benuadiescoe 
Trade ae ee 9, 554 9, 713 9, 627 9, 683 9, 732 9, 667 9, 641 9, 781 9,893 | + 10,109 | * 10,646 |, 706 » 9, 653 
Wholesale trade imecdaal 2, 593 2, 590 2, 579 2 2, 581 2, 504 2, 596 2, 504 2, 622 * 2,657 ’ 2,658 * 2,627 » 2, 636 
Retail trade » ..do- 6, 961 7, 123 7,048 7,115 7,151 7, 073 7, 045 7, 187 7, 271 * 7, 452 * 7, 088 * 7,079 » 7,017 
General-merchand ise stores do. | 1, 431 1, 512 1, 453 1, 47! 1, 458 1, 407 1, 399 1, 487 1, 550 r 1,701 * 2,089 * 1,474 » 1,442 
Food and liquor stores wv “Se 1, 257 1, 264 1, 264 1, 271 | 1, 270 1, 268 1, 260 1, 274 1, 231 1, 295 1,312 1, 266 , 268 
Automotive and accessories dealers_..do-_-. 735 736 739 | 742 750 756 757 7! 748 759 768 * 751 » 747 
Bienes aioe m oe hae | 1, 839 1,854 | 1,865| 1,874! 1,898 1, 908 1, 914 1, 898 1,898 | +°1,907| °1,911— *1,906| »1,919 
Service ..do. 4, 657 4, 682 4,745 4, 789 | 4, 835 4,852 4,839 4, 831 4,770 4,734 4, 702 * 4,672 » 4, 067 
Hotels and lodging places ..do-. 432 435 445 452 478 510 507 47: 437 430 426 
Laundries " ‘ do 351 351 354 360 365 369 365 362 360 357 356 Wipiitdbsbesens 
Cleaning and dyeing plants__.......-- do... 145 150 153 159 161 158 153 157 159 157 155 SRA 
Government a 6, 122 6, 217 6, 292 6, 377 6, 377 6, 356 6, 401 6, 544 6, 532 6, 497 6, 831 6, 509 » 6, 490 
Total, adjusted (Federal Reserve) — 46, 078 46, 266 46, 411 46, 507 46, 626 46, 602 i 46, 465 46,415 | + 46,482 | ° 46,548 | 46,450 | + 46, 528 
Manufacturing ee ee = 16, 058 16, = 16, 081 = 16, = 15, = 15, 801 “= r 15, 7 r 15, | * 15,830 | » 15,840 
Mining ..do 14 916 14 912 4 ° 9) ’ 91 915 ? 915 
Contract construction mae 2, 503 2, 556 2, 574 2, 572 2, 558 | 2, 574 2, 601 2, 587 2, 630 2,581 ’ 2,576 * 2,545 » 2, 557 
Transportation and public utilities__.....do 4,117 ° a ‘ 153 4,140 ‘  - by oa oi 4, 157 ‘ a et a. 151 * 4,145 » 4,141 
SEE, .ccconeenctnenne ——— 9,7 , 762 , 77 9, 821 , 857 , & ‘ 9,791 , 771 9,8 ’ 9, 881 ’ 9, 837 » 9, 870 
a or een et) rc 1 i ices | a7er| a7eo| aro| sies| ame| cae! aap vaaas | saree 
Service —= 7 7 , 748 7 , 787 7 Sy 4,7 a ° y ’ Ld 
Government ry = 6, 165 6, 230 6, 204 6, 347 6, 398 6,472 6, 496 6, 526 6, 517 6, 544 6, 534 6, 528 » 6, 538 
Production workers in manufacturing industries: 
Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor) thousands... 13, 186 13, 189 13, 108 12, 993 13, 064 12, 885 13, 069 13, 087 12,907 | 12,004] *12,911 f *12,775 | » 12,803 
Durable-goods industries __.._-. adiices 7, 371 7, 428 7,445 7, 406 7, 409 7, 226 7, 261 7, 279 | 7, 296 * 7,314 * 7,325 * 7, 269 » 7, 236 
Ordnance and accessories Sar 27 29 30 32 34 38 41 44 47 50 * $2 ° 54 » 55 
Lumber and wood products (except furni- 
ture) ..thousands.. 736 722 752 7 773 7 754 745 | 740 | r 719 ° 695 ’ 657 » 651 
Sawmills and planing mills... ...._- do... 428 426 ° 443 449 456 443 449 443 439 r 428 r4ii 389 e 
Furniture and fixtures es Tee 324 326 | 317 301 286 2s4 285 285 | 289 | 294 294 ° 293 » 293 
Stone, clay, and glass products...._....do 473 479 | 483 484 485 478 484 482 | 479 | 47 465 451 » 448 
Glass and glass products a _.do 128 130 132 131 | 130 124 130 130 | 128 125 1233 120 . hit 
Primary metal industries ; == 1, 153 1, 159 1, 161 1, 162 1,172 1, 155 1, 165 1, 162 1,160 r 1,149 1,164 ° 1,163 > 1, 162 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
~~ eee thousands * 559 561 * 562 565 572 572 575 57. 570 rf * 572 571 
Primary smelting and refining of nonfer- 
rous metals i thousands 47 47 47 46 48 47 48 47 47 47 47 Ti dnukihcoton 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment) 
thousands. 852 858 859 sso | 843 813 817 810 s09| 805 gos} 807 » 810 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and 
plumbers’ supplies thousands 132 134 | 133 130 128 | 123 122 121 120 120 118 ee 
Machinery (except electrical do 1, 215 1, 231 | 1, 239 1, 242 1, 252 | 1, 235 1, 209 1, 219 1, 242 1, 255 1.2709 °1,276) » 1,281 
Electrical machinery do 716 | 724 718 | 707 | 704 | 6S4 696 707 707 ‘718 ° 725 ‘723 72 
Transportation equipment do 1, 233 | 1, 253 1, 243 1, 233 | 1, 237 1, 187 1, 198 1, 211 1, 205 r 1,234 * 1,239 * 1,240 P 1, 245 
Automobiles do... 721 793 | 774 | 752 | 738 HS4 675 679 667 r 655 ’ 651 J) ee 
Aircraft and parts __do. 288 | 299 | 309 | 318 333 347 357 | 360 | 362 395 406 UEP lhaniecccee 
Ship and boat building and repairs__.do 95 96 | 4 05 Ys 101 yy 102 104 lll 109 De cadnde 
Railroad equipment _.do | 44 ie 56 58 59 47 57 | 60 62 63 63 61 |.. odie 
Instruments and related products_.....do____| 215 218 | 221 222 | 223 | 221 224 226 228 | 230 * 232 * 21 » 232 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries _........- do.._-| 427 429 | 422 409 | 400 383 388 388 | 390 | 388 r 381 * 374 » 382 
Nondurable-goods industries = 7% 5, 815 5, 761 | 5, 663 5, 587 | 5, 655 5, 659 5, 808 5, 808 | 5, 701 * 5, 590 5, 586 * 5, 506 ® 5,517 
Food and kindred products so 1, 099 | 1, 096 | 1, O85 1, 099 1, 146 1, 225 1, 307 | 1, 330 | 1,254 {| +°1,160 1,123 r 1,068 » 1,064 
Meat products do 238 233 229 | 229 233 236 233 235 236 | r 246 251 2 — 
Dairy products do 95 v9 103 110 116 | 116 114 108 103 ro” 96 & ae 
Canning and preserving do 127 | 125 128 | 137 154 | 226 305 330 238 145 1233 yt E 
Bakery products do 188 190 190 190 192 192 192 193 195 r 192 191  & eee 
Beverag do 145 | 147 143 | 145 155 | 161 161 156 150 147 146 BE Usetwsene 
Tobacco manufactures do 80 | 7s | 76 74 76 75 M4 89 | 89 85 s4 r 82 » 80 
Textile-mill products do 1, 269 1, 223 | 1, 214 | 1, 206 1, 205 1, 167 1, 152 1, 136 | 1,133 1,132 1, 142 1,133 > 1,120 
Broad-woven fabric mills do 604 | 564 | 567 | 574 | 588 | 574 561 551 546 | 544 547  Sanamenes 
Knitting mills rn do 236 | 236 230 | 222 | 216 | 210 212 205 | 209 | 209 ‘211 a 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- } 
ucts , thousands 1,115 1, 106 | 1,047 998 1, 000 | 990 1, 047 1, 087 1,019 *1,008 1,033 * 1,026 7 1,049 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats do. | 141 141 138 | 135 | 135 129 139 138 131 r1i7 121 125 iagegee 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing PP ee. ee thousands 259 263 | 261 253 245 | 233 238 239 238 ’ 233 ’ 237 fea oe 
Women’s outerwear___.____. " do. 317 | 305 | 267 249 255 271 295 | 284 270 279 204 | eRe 
Paper and allied products______- do... 423 | 424 | 427 424 426 418 419 | 416 413 r4il 409 + 404 > 403 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills__.do____| 209 | 209 | 212 213 215 214 | 215 214 212 212 212 211 j.. — 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries | | 
thousands._| 510 512 | 510 510 512 507 | 509 515 517 r 519 519 514 » 511 
Newspapers . do 150 150 | 151 152 152 151 | 151 153 153 154 155 151 beuse 
Commercial printing eee Se 170 | 170 168 168 169 167 166 167 169 170 170 SED bnodicecece 


* Revised. ® Preliminary. 


t Figures for 1939-46 on the revised basis for the indicated 


series, 


available since publication of the 1951 StaTisticaL SUPPLEMENT, will be shown later. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | 1951 1952 Pie 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | pop y. | ee —— 
1951 Sta Supplement to the Survey | ary | March | April | May | June | July | August | — October Nove m- | Decen January Febru- 

as ae | | er er er ey ary 
aan ————— | 
EMPL LOY! ME NT AND. POPU LAT ION—Continued f 
EMPLOYMENT—Continued | | | >| = 
| 

Production workers in mfg. industries—Continued | | 

Total (U. 8. Dept. of Labor)—Continued | 
Nond s industries—Continued 
= 2 ¢ | 
Chemicals and allied products____thousands 532 539 531 | 528 | 526 531 543 544 ’ ae wats 
organic chemicals_. ..do-.. 163 167 170 172 a 7 as 4 42 536 > 530 

Products of petroleum and coal - ° Se 191 192 194 | 198 198 Se. 175 172 173 17! 170 

Petroleum refining?...................do__. | 148 149 151 154 154 +7 19% 197 | +44 193 » 193 
Rubber products > rare = 222 220 20 2) 17 218 o 156 153 

Tires and inner tubes__.._.___- “a 91 88 RR 00 “on “09 = 21 t4 atv 219 » 216 
Leather and leather products_______- eee 374 371 331 344 336 343 A oun ‘en x é 

| pon oan “ o a 3 27 3: ° ; 

Footwear (except rubber) -_..__- i do....| 239 237 22 210 922 O15 291 08 4 oa: a “ » 342 

gg gr Sy ae -worker employment a 
index, unad (U. 8. Dept. of haber t 

1947-49= 100 106. 6 106. 6 106.0 05.0 105. 6 7 
ES ST ie at ary } 105. 05. € 104. 2 105.7 aie 105. 1 104 104, 4 3 02.5 
index, adjusted (Federal Reserve) t_1947-49= 100__| 106. 8 106. 9 107.1 106. 8 106. 8 106. 0 104.8 163. 9 103. 4 } 
‘ >. 103 103. 7 , 7 
“Federal and State mont data: 
State hways, total§__ mer “an | 221, 485 233, 036 258, 201 | 3 236 915 : 392 29° a a 
Construct = and State) _ “| “56,363 | “67 sa | on i¢4 | 115 462 | 130 305 | $23,393 | 326,990 | 314,679 | 303, 304 | * 273, 542 | * 246, 185 | » 227, 517 
- ' | Je, 104 | 30, 395 38, 673 2 35, 582 | 757 r¢ 7. > 
Maintenance (State). ...........___. a0 -"] 113,856 | 114,118 | 114.672] 118484 | 198.8591 12K 024 aS), 248 | 135, 562 | 128, 7 me, Das +‘ 813 
F cain cuipiapsss: | “ : , 024 129, 429 124, 067 121, 5 120, 52 . P R 621 
en te aE thousands 146 2. 196 2 240 9 973 2 313 » 2 , 9 22 on 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area__do 240 244 247 "” 948 ” 956 — ad + = 2, 33 4, oA 2, 34 2, 359 2, 370 
Railway employees (class I steam railways . aw - sae 7 240 249 248 249 248 
— Keeton ecewenena=------- .-thousands 1, 287 1, 309 1, 321 1, 324 1, 330 1, 330 l 2 1, 321 1, 305 93 1. ORs 1. 258 TT 
lS 1935. 30-100 = . 124.9 126. 1 126. 4 127.0 127.0 127.1 126.1 124.6 : a 
tl ll ean ‘ 25. § > ’ D, On ¢ a ~ ~~ ot. t< “s. 4 7 11¢ 
—— do ) 128. 0 128. 1 126. 9 125. 2 124.3 124. § 123.1 120. 5 122 r124 2 124 5 : 119. 4 
PAYROLLS ’ , 7 

Manufacturing production-worker payroll index, 

unadjusted (U.S. Dept. of Labor) f_1947-49= 100. 128, 5 130. 0 129. 5 128.1 129, 8 126. 4 128. 4 130. 9 129. 8 29 § 132 120 9 
LABOR CONDITIONS 

Average weekly hours per worker (U. S. Dept. of 
All manufacturing industries. __. hours 40.9 41.1 41.0 7 - 

Durable-goods industries____________ do. 41.6 | 1.9 42.0 ~) 8 -- 8 =F ag: ap 7 - : 40.9 r 40.8 
Ordnance and accessories do. $2.7 3.1 2.7 43.2 12 4 31 = me aal oa ~ 1.9) F418 
Lumber and wood products (except furni- | ae ‘ ait =e = =6 =? ; "44.3 | 14,5 

hours 40. 5 40. 6 41.4 ! 9 { 

Sawmills ‘and planing mills do 39.9 40.1 1 -~ - ‘ p 0.9 40. ¢ 41.3 10.6 "40 40. ( > 40.8 
Furniture and fixtures- do 42.2 42.3 41.1 9.7 t S ao g *- 

Stone, cla d a: 3 1 0. 4 40.4 aM. 7 40.8 41.1 41.4 ‘ = 
ne, clay, and glass products do__- 41.3 41.9 42 41.9 41.8 ee ‘ 
Glass and d glass roducts do... 40.3 41.0 ‘1.3 0 4 0 4 41.4 I ° 4! 41.7 : 4) “8 p 4) 
 —Y metal industries... do 41.1 41.8 42.1 ‘1 ba 1 8 S ‘ 39 2 39 39.8 } 4( 9 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling : _ = “.3 ' =. 4 Al. ¢ ‘1.4 
a a hours 40.0 41.3 41. ¢ 41.1 41.4 40.8 2 1. { 
Primary smeiting aid refining of nonferrous , ae - «0.4 . "al 41.2 
hours 41.3 41.3 41.9 ® 19 f 
Fabricated metal prod. ‘(except ordnance, ma- . ’ ne “.¢ adh «1.6 “ - il 
chinery, transportation equipment) hours 41.7 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.8 41.0 41.3 - , 
- pen (except electrical) and =e os “ “.¢ "Se 42.1 ‘ 
plumbers’ supplies........____- hours. 41.5 41.9 l 12 1 ¢ ‘ y 7 
, Machinery (except electrical) do 43.5 43.8 — -s ? ¥ ye “.5 41.1 0. 4 4 40.7 
‘Electrical machinery... ___-___ do 41 4] 11.3 47 1 - : oS. 2 $3.4 "45.2 i4 r 43.9 13.8 
Toupurtetionvecloaans. lo 2.3 2.3 ‘1.3 Al. 5 a. 40.4 40.8 41 41.5 41.8 4 + 49 » 49 

Automobiles...............__- do 39. 9 40.3 39.7 29 8 “- mh _s - 40. 9 ‘- ‘ Alf 0.8 

A and parts. do. 43.3 43.9 44.0 13.9 43 8 ‘37 oe _s 7 . : 40.7 

Ship and boat building and repairs.___do__. 40. 4 40.2 39 98 40.1 > . “=e “4 ‘ 

Railroad equipment._______ do 40.8 41.1 4] 41.2 40.3 — 4 40.2 40.0 40. 2 } 4( 0.4 
Instruments and related products. do... 42.2 42.3 42.5 12 3 42.6 ‘1.8 os ¢ ab _* : 1.4 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries. _.___. do... 41.6 41.5 41.3 40.7 40.8 99 40.1 a ae = +> ‘ r 42.2 

av. % 1 40 .6 410 41.4 r4i i » 40 9 
Nondurable-goods industries_- do... 40. 0 40.0 39.7 4 9.4 20 2 an , ‘ 
Food and kindred products_.__- do 41.0 41.0 41.2 41.¢ 1.9 ~¢- -} _e 38.9 ~- 8 9 

Meat products a ee “ do 39.9 40.6 41 9 41.¢ 4 Rg €2.2 ~ 0 {2.8 42.0 4. "4. i.e 

Dairy products......._______- do 44 1 44.4 44 2 45 ; ‘5 4 41 s 4] 41.9 41.5 r44 4 , 

Canning and preserving... _- do... 37.8 37.5 87 38 3 ¢ 7s 2 os “4.3 —p- 4 1.2 

Bakery products... ____ do ‘1.5 41.5 ‘1 41.9 42 | $+ S = 42.5 7. ( 8 8.7 

Beverages Se do 40.3 40.9 40 41.21 4] P 42 ” 1 ¥ 2.1 41.7 — ‘ . 1.1 
Tobacco manufactures_._________ do... 37.9 36.8 36. 8 A 6 “$4 —=¢ “1.9 41.8 40. 8 "40. ¢ ra a 
Textile-mill products. __ do 40.8 40.5 39. 9 8 8 a 7s ~¢ ~ = 7 a9. 3 9. ¢ 8. ‘ 

Broad-woven fabric mills... _- do... 41.2 41.2 4( 9 9 to oe s ay 37. 2 7.8 5 

Knitting mills...........____. do... 38.8 38.1 36.7 Qn 3 ar ¢ Te ¢ +: 37. ( 7. 

r 99.9 | 30 t } 3 36. 3 7 4 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
hours 37.5 37.4 36 35 5.3 an ; . 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats do 38. 0 38.6 37 26 28 0) 24 : ss : : 34. 6 - + 6.1 / 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work - ‘ — toned 32. a. ‘ 
SE: ee hours 37.4 37.9 37.0 aE se 34 on , : 

Women’s outerwear. __..._.... do 36.7 35.9 35 43 32" 8 aa ¢ o's ay 35. 0 a © 7 9 
Paper and allied products____- do 43. 4 43.7 2 > y oe 4.9 -s of 32.8 4. ¢ 55. 8 6. 

Pul , paper, and paperboard. mills do 44 ‘4 > ” : rs ; os l 42.8 42 é 42.8 42.5 42.4 r42.8 (2.7 12.6 
Pring ig, publishing, mat @iied indastrian | ) | 3 44 44 44.2 44.0 43.8 44 14. ( 

hours 38. 4 38. § 38.9 38.7 | 38 : 38.7 % 
Newspapers o * hg do 36 0 a. 9 38 38 ot 3 8 38 6 38 ‘ 39.2 38. 6 8.7 ) a 8 a7 
3 36. 6 36. 8 36.7 | 36. 7 36.3 36. 3 36.9 36.7 : 

Commercial printing. -.-__..._. do 39. 4 40.3 40.0 29 7 29 & 20 ¢ 20 9 ah = - 6.0 
Chemicals and allied products... do 41.8 41.9 41.8 4.7} 417 my 39.9 40. 5 39 10.7 0.4 

Industrial organic chemicals_- do 40.8 41.2 41.3 41.3 | 41 3 S : ,- e 41.8 2.6 1.8 p 41.0 
Products of petroleum and coal... do 40. 6 40.6 4] 40 > 0 ~d - } 41.0 40.8 40.3 + 40.4 10. ¢ 10.2 

Petroleum refiningt a ae do 40. 2 40. 2 40 9 40.5 | 40 4 ~s “0 _ 41.4 40. 9 40, 7 ‘ 0.7 e4 
Rubber products. 9 i he de 38.9 40.0 40. 0 41 4 | 41.9 - 40 < 41.1 40.4 «a ‘] 410.7 

Tires and inner tubes.._________. do a5 a7 6 aU ~ " . 9 41.0 40). 7 40 9 40.3 4 r4)7 ‘1.1 > 40.7 
Leather and leather products do 39. 2 38. 4 3 BF 4 26 = : - 4 4 +o . 40.8 i. 

3 38 36 f 16. 7 7 $f) oO. Y 3! f 5 3 is. 4 
ootwear (except rubber) do 38. 8 37.9 35. 4 33. 9 35.6 | 36.3 35.4 34.6 33 Q 33.9 + Mbaae 
* Revised. » Preliminary. tSee note marked ‘‘t’’ on ‘ 
£ p. 8-11. 
tRevised series. Indexes have been shifted to new base pe ot; monthly data beginning 1939 will be shown later. January 1951 data are f ' : —_— 


justed, 105.2; employment, adjusted, 105.8; payrolls, unadjuste: 1, 
§ Total includes State engineering, supervisory, and adminis 


126.8. 





rative employee 


not shown separately 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | . prints! : seit 1951 = al “> 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Febru- rey t 7 u shre- 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ary March April May June July August Be ~y October a. 1 January = 
cum——, 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued | | | 
Average Wee kly hours per worker, etc.—_-Continued | 
Nonmanufacturing industries 
Mining | | 
Metal hours..| 43.7] 43.3 44.0| 44.2 41.8 42.0 44.5 44.1 44.4 43.4 r 44.6 
Anthracite do 30.2 23. 1 21.6 30.1 31.0 35. 3 26.3 27.2 35.1 36. 8 31.1 MD Ninwcccscoe 
Bituminous coal do 34.1 33. 6 33.9 | 33.3 | 34.8 32.7 34.9 36. 5 36.3 r 36.2 38.5 i lnobesceus 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production | 
Petroleum and natural-gas production | 
hours 40. 5 | 40. 6 | 41.2 | 40.4 | 40. 4 42.1 40. 2 41.8 | 40.5 r 40.4 41.6 ©) Ree 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do 42.0 43.6 45.0 45.7 45.7 45.8 46.3 46.1 47.0 44.5 r 43.9 | ? as 
Contract construction do 35.7 36.3 37.4 38.3 38.4 39.0 39.1 38.9 39.3 r 36.8 38.1 37.9 “ 
Nonbuilding construction. - do 37.7 38. 5 | 40.3 41.8 41.3 42.9 42.7 41.9 42.6 38.7 39.1 39.8 
Build construction do 35.3 35. 8 36.8 37.5 37.7 38.1 38.2 38.2 38. 5 r 36.4 ° 37.9 37.5 i 
Transportation and public utilities | 
r | railways and bus lines ..do 46.0 45.7 | 45.9 | 46.5 46.8 46.5 46.2 46.1 46.2 r 46.3 * 47.5 46,2 |. 
Telephone do 39. 2 38.9 38.7 | 39.0 39.4 39.8 39. 2 39.4 39.1 39.2 38.8 38.7 |. 
Telegrapht do 44.7 44.6 44.6 45.4 45.1 44.8 44.6 44.4 44.3 44.2 44.3 ee 
Gas and electric utilities do 2.0 41.5 41.5 41.5 | 41.7 42.0 41.9 42.2 42.1 42.0 42.3 42.1 |. 
Trade | | | 
Wholesale trade do 40.6 40. 6 40.6 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.7 | 40.9 40.8 40.8 r41.0 40.8 »éiile 
Retail trade (except eating and drinking 
' <)* hours 40.1 | 39.7 39.9 39.8 40. 4 40.8 | 40.8 40.0 39.8 | r 39.4 r 40.1 39.9 eo 
merchandise stores do 36. 3 35. 8 35.9 35.5 36. 5 37.1 | 36.9 35.9 | 35.6) +35.1 ° 36.9 36.0 Siiew 
1 and liquor stores do 39.5 | 39. 3 39.6 39.7 40.5 41.1 41.0 40.0 39.6 30.7 r 40.0 39.5 ws 
tive and accessories dealers...do 45.5 | 45.4 45.5 45.2 5.6 45.3 | 45.3 45. 2 45.4 | 45.3 45.6 45.2 }-. -- 
Hotels. year-round do 43.2 | 43.3 43.3 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.3 42.9 42.9 | 43.1 43.3 eae 
Lanndries : do 40.5 40.9 41.1 41.4 41.5 41.3 40.9 41.3 41.1 | 41.0 41.5 41.6 “a 
Cleaning and dyeing plants do 40.1 | 42.0 42.4 43.1 42.6 41.6 40.3 41.6 41.5 r 40.7 * 41.2 GB Binccceceee 
Industrial disputes (strikes and lock-outs) 
Re mg ee +} 
v st number * 347 | 3% 63 432 389 440 490 430 470 300 200 » 350 
Worker Ived thousands ’ 186 | 131 162 164 189 276 | 210 200 240 70 55 > 190 » 185 
fect « ont} | | 
' Vork ste ‘ number ’ 548 550 550 580 50) 600 625 600 640 550 500 » 600 r 550 
W orkcer ‘ thousands ’ 322 280 235 250 260 320 350 | 340 360 | 190 100 , 250 » 250 
Man-dax ie rine mont} do r 1,040 1, 730 1,910 | 1, 820 1, 700 1, 880 | 2. 600 2,420 2,750 1, 600 900 1,250 » 1,270 
* ble working time ’ 26 22 25 2 23 24 | 31 | 34 .32 21 -12 ».14 ».15 
| S Emr ment Service nlacement activities | | | 
Nonagricultural placements thousands 445 513 552 | 610 585 586 628 | 621 | 610 408 | 426 473 427 
Unemployment compensation 
| ‘ : do 770 719 983 g08 1, 118 1, 086 950 724 | 902 948 1,151 1, 382 890 
Continued ms do 3, 845 3, 627 3, 534 3, 977 | 3, 704 | 4,042 4, 071 3, 329 3, 602 3,817 4,114 6, 157 5, 169 
I f ts 
} weekly average do SAB 807 740 773 821 748 | 801 | 758 713 749 797 * 1,185 | 1, 146 
Ar f ents thous. of dol 71, 369 71, 584 62, 204 70, 799 68, 780 65,925 | 75,131 62,049 | 67,449 68, 607 70, 624 }° 116,469 | 105,023 
Veterar ‘ yment lowances | 
I r thousands 3 2 1 1 | l 1 1 1 | 1 1 1 1 1 
Continued cl do 19 18 9 6 | 5 5 | 5 | 3 | 3 3 3 4 3 
4 mount of payment thous. of dol 391 315 197 146 | 97 105 | 93 | 66 | 53 50 57 83 65 
Lat inufacturing establishments | 
pos nthly rate per 100 employees 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.5] 4.9 4.2 4.5) 4.3 | 4.4 3.9 | 3.0 r44 »3.9 
Senare ] ao 3.8 4.1 4.6 4.8 | 4.3 4.4 5.3 | 5.1 | 4.7 4.3 3.5 4.0 »3.9 
isch do 3 3 4 4 4 3 4 3 | 4 3 7} 3) > a 
Lay-off do 8 8 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.3 1.4 1.3] 1.4 1.7 1.5 1.4 | ?1.3 
Quits do 2.1 2.5 2.7 2.8 2.5 2.4 3.1 3.1 2.5 1.9 4 1.9 71.9 
Mil ry 1 miscellaneous do 6 5 5] 4 .4 4) .4 .4 4 .4 3 .4 >.4 
WAGES | | 
Average weekly earning U. 8. Department of | | 
I tw | ' | | | 
Allr f iring indust dollars 63. 84 64. 57 64. 70 64. 55 | 65, 08 64. 24 2 | 65. 49 | 65. 41 * 65. 85 * 67. 40 * 67.08 > 06.83 
Durabl ndustrie do 68. 18 69. 30 69. 68 60. 60 | 70. 27 68. 79 69.55 | 71. 01 71. 10 * 71.05 °72.71 72.2 * 72.02 
Ordnance 1 accessories do 70. 92 72. 71 70. 97 72. 45 | 71.02 73. 10 73.71 76. 47 75. 530 ’ 75.68 * 77. 87 * 76.95 » 78.10 
La by nd wood products (except furniture | 
, dollars 56.13 55. 58 58. 95 59. 72 61. 51 57. 43 | 60. 49 | 61. 51 62.32 | 60.86) °59.639 °56.44/) »58.43 
Sawmills and planing mills do 55. 30 55. 06 58. 49 59. 22 60. 92 57. 46 60. 29 61. 06 | 61.49 60.56 | + 58.59  * | oe 
Fu und fixtures do 5. 15 58. 67 56. 96 56. 28 | 56. 03 55. 74 | 57. 53 58. 40 58.79 58. 81 * 60. 44 60.17 » 60. 03 
St ty, and glass products do 63.15 64. 5 65. 09 65. 11 65. 25 | 65. 04 64.74 | 65. 74 65. 93 65. 03 65. 47 r 64, 79 » 65. 10 
Gla nd glass products do 65. 04 66.17 66. 91 65. 81 65. 97 67.14 63.19 | 65. 40 65. 67 * 65. 50 * 67.18 _ } =e 
Primary metal industries do 73. 12 75. 11 75. 70 75. 02 76. 08 74. 76 73. 70 75. 79 74. 82 ° 75.23 * 77.77 r 76. 84 » 75. 80 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills} 
dollars 74. 16 77. 35 77. 92 76. 90 78.70 77. 64 75. 25 | 78. 72 75. 79 * 77.49 r 79. 40 8 7 er 
I iry smelting and refining of nonferrous 
eta dollars 69. 18 69. 14 70. 18 70. 18 70. 73 69. 90 70. 46 68. 64 70. 47 r 69. 05 * 72.32 PEP Biedeccsce 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma | 
hinery, transportation equipment 
dollars 68. 18 69. 5. 69. 51 69. 18 69. 43 67. 68. 68 70. 14 70. 39 | 69. 92 * 72. 25 °71.70 | » 71.61 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and 
plu ers’ supplies dollars 60. 70. 8Y 70. 22 60. 67 60. 50 67. 40 67.2 9. 89 70. 65 * 69. 53 71.53 70.61 |. 
Machinery (except electrical do 75. OR 76. 43 76. 78 76. 30 76. 65 75. 42 75. 04 77. 24 77.86 | °77.63 79. 90 * 79.90 780.15 
Electr machinery do 64. 80 65. 34 65. 58 66. 57 67.15 66. 13 66. 34 68. 06 68. 27 ‘69.10 | *70.18 r 70. 60 » 70.56 
I tation equipment do 74. 05 75. 73 | 74.81 74. 97 | 75. 14 74. 33 76. 36 | 77. 43 | 77.14 * 77.05 * 79. 33 79. 62 » 77.64 
Automobiles do 74.29 76. 13 74. 52 74. 90 74. 88 73. 30 76.31 | 77.53 77.34| *76.44| © 79.83 80.87 |... 
Aircraft and parts do 75. 86 77. 35 77.13 77. 22 77.31 77. 48 | 77. 48 | 79. 28 | 78. 07 * 79. 85 80. 89 79. 76 j.... 
Ship and boat building and repair do 68. 80 68. 78 68. 31 68. 46 70. 42 71. 59 71.96 71. 52 73. 57 * 72. 37 * 73. 54 74.17 |... : 
Railroad equipment do 71. 16 75. 13 77. 36 76. 55 75. 64 75. 82 77. 05 | 76. 96 77. 06 r 76. 49 r 76.99 77. 34 sade ” 
Instruments and related products do 67. 06 67. 64 68. 55 68. 78 69. 44 68. 18 68. 51 | 69. 93 | 70. 26 | r 70. 98 ’ 71.61 ‘71.19 | » 71.49 
Miscellaneous mfg. industri do 58. 41 58. 18 58. 08 57.39 | 57. 85 | 56. 46 | 56. 82 | 57.61 | 58. 18 58. 71 ° 60. 65 60.02 | »* 59.47 
* Re od > Preliminary tsee note marked “tf” on p. 8-11. 
New Data beginning 1947 will be shown later. 1 See note "’t” for this page; comparable figure for December 1951, 43.8. 
Te Be g 1952, data cover all domestic (land-line) employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis; earlier data exclude general and 
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Unless re stated, statistics through : — ; 1951 — 
1950 and ive notes are shown in the | popry. | 4 aus ——— 
1951 Senthottoc! Supplement to the Survey ary | March April | May June July August |‘ pt 
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EMPL at MENT AND POPULAT TON—Continued 














WAGES—Continued | 
Average weekly earnings, ete.— Continued | 
All manufacturing industries—C ontinued | | 
Nondurable-goods industries dollars 58. 32 58. 40 5S. 16 57.93 58.47 58. 48 | 57.91 | AR. 67 
Food and kindred products lo 59. 04 59. 12 59. 6 60. 40 | 61.80 | 61. 65 61.15 62. 06 
Meat products___.......__- do 60. 25 61. 92 62. 91 63. 90 67.88 68. 26 | 67. 48 68. 46 
Dairy products. __......-- do 59. 45 59. 98 ) 60. 52 61.11 62. 02 6 70 62.10 
Canning and preserving. do 48. 84 18. 64 50. 39 48. 88 49. 25 49, 21 13. Of 54 
Bakery products_.........._-- ~ 55. 49 55. 32 re On 57 94 57 93 5S | 58. 07 so AO 
Beverages.............. ‘ ...do-. 71.1 72. 35 71. 97 73.75 75. 21 75. 64 75.1 75.11 
Tobacco manufactures. __- do 43.17 $2. 03 42. 58 42.49 44.49 44.03 44. 08 4.7 
Textile-mill products_______- do 53. 04 53. 34 52. 87 51.37 51.07 49. 58 48. 08 48.74 
Broad-woven fabric mills do 54. 22 53. 72 5 52.67 52. 10 50. 25 48. 30 48. 75 
Knitting mills do 49. 24 48. 54 46. 76 45.04 | 45, 18 44. 57 44. 44 44, 84 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
dollars 48.38 47.27 44.97 | 43.56 | 44. 05 45. 1 46.11 45.89 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats do... 56. 32 57.13 54. OF 53. 29 | 52.8 52. 82 51. 5 51. 98 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
ie a dollars 39. 68 40.17 38, 96 37. 28 16, R2 36.1! 36. 99 37 87 
Women’s outerwear____- do... 56. 08 52. 49 48. 37 47. 3¢ 47. 52 §2. 35 53. 45 51. 50 
Paper and allied products do... 65. 36 66. 16 66. 38 65. 92 65. 5e 65 64. 84 65. 57 
ulp, paper, and paperboard mills __do__- 70. 49 70. 80 | 71.37 70. 9€ 70, 84 71.73 ). 38 71. 29 
Print ig, publishing, and allied industries | 
“doll irs 74. 23 5.74 75. 78 75. 66 75, 82 75. 50 75. 54 77.69 
Newspapers... ._- ei do 79. 96 82. 98 83. 49 g3. 1 82. 3¢ 82.29 85.13 
Commercial printing__ eee do 73. 24 7 74.7 74. 60 74, S€ 74. S€ 74. 77 76. 99 
Chemicals and allied products do 67. 17 67. 54 67. 84 68. 14 68.72 69. 01 68.18 68. 43 
Industrial organic chemicals 1 70. 2¢ 71.15 71. 82 72. 07 72. 48 73. 06 71 72. 54 
Products of petroleum and coal de 78. 44 78. 9 81. 33 81.31 81. a 84. ( s R3. 2] 
Petroleum refiningt_- oe dc 81. 28 81. 89 84. 87 84.77 84. 7F 7.94 83. 7 86. 60 
Rubber products__._....____- a 63. 37 65. 88 65. OF 68. 5€ 71.27 70. 81 69 70. 18 
Tires and inner tubes____- d fit 71. 4 7 75.9 82.44 83. ¢ 82. 07 81. 64 
Leather and leather products le 19.4 48. 73 16, 65 45.38 46, O 47.12 16.19 45. 92 
Footwear (except rubber do 46. 99 46. 43 43. 65 41.70 43.79 44. 39 43. 29 42 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Mining: 
i ‘ 73. 4¢ 72.8 74.62 74, OF 70. 89 72.32 75 74 76. 43 
SS e di 66. 65 50. 68 47.2 66. 67 68. 94 79. Fi 5S. 52 60. 2 
Bituminous coal_____.____ i¢ 75. 67 74. 64 75. ¢ 73. RE 77.67 73.71 77. 23 81. 61 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pre ductic 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 
dollars 77.15 76. 69 ~ 78. 30 78.74 &3. 32 78.15 R32. AS 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying___- dc 60.7 63. 74 65. 88 67. 22 7, 89 68. 84 69. 59 "0. #3 
Contract construction ____- do 75 76. 99 79. 3¢ £1. 62 82 4 83.73 84. 4 85.19 
Nonbuilding construction 10 72. 2 74.19 8. OF 81, 2¢ 81. 48 84.81 85. 27 84.72 
Building construction io 76. 14 77. 44 81.8 82.7 8&3. 63 84. 31 85. 42 
Transportation and public utilities 
railways and bus lines ic 70. ( 70. 42 70. 9 72.17 72.77 73.19 72.72 73.11 
ETE i 7. 58 6. 5 56. 12 6. 59 8.12 59, 36 5S. 84 FO OT 
Telegraph tf oe } f4. SF 64. | 4 65. 97 65.44 71. 23 70. 4 72, 2 
Gas ond: electric utilities io 71. 36 r ‘ | 70.7 71. OF 71. 82 71.7 72, &8 
rade: 
Wholesale trade. ___- do... 63. 62 63. 62 63. 9 63.78 64.3! 64. 58 64. 51 65. 64 
Retail trade (except eating and drinking 
gle iia dollars 19. Fé 18. OF 49. 84 49. 83 WO. 74 51. 49 51. 37 50. RO 
General-merchandise stores de 7.4 6. 44 is 6.71 7.71 8. A 3s 19 
Food and liquor stores do 52. 69 52. 8 53. 44 { 5. 44 55. 2 i. 24 
Automotive and accessories dealers___do f f 65. 29 66. 34 66, 22 67.( 66. 91 67.18 67. 04 
Finance: 
Banks and trust companies do 49. 55 419.7 50. OR iO. 11 0). OF 50. 50 0. 28 50). 36 
rvice: 
Hotels, year-round do { 1 68 19 2 4 78 
Laundries dc 36. 25 RE 7.32 7. 9 8. OF 7. 83 37. 38 . 
Cleaning and dyeing plants do 41. 78 44.14 44. o 45, H 5.4 44. 2¢ 42 44.72 
Average hourly earnings (U. S. Department of 
Labor): 
All manufacturing industries dollars 1.5 1. 571 1. 578 1. 5&e 9 1. 598 1. 59 1. #1 
Durable-goods industries do_. 1. 6 1. 654 ) 1.f 8 1. 682 1. 684 . 7 
Ordnance and accessories do... 1. 6 1. 68 62 | 1.677 67 1. 66 1. 679 1. 730 
Lumber and wood products (except furni- 
a Sa dollars 1. 38¢ 1. 369 $24 1. 439 1. 468 1. 443 1. 479 1. 515 
Sawmills and planing mills do 1. 386 1.37 42 1. 434 1. 468 1.451 | 1. 45 1. 514 
Furniture and fixtures de 1.378 1. 387 Rf 1. 39 1. 387 1. 404 | 1. 41 1. 421 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 1. 529 1. 54¢ 1. 546 | l { 61 1. 571 | 1. 5 1. 584 
Glass and glass products do 1.614 1. 614 1. 620 | 1. 629 f 1. 662 1. 612 1. 664 
Primary meta] industries do 1.779 1. 797 1.798 | 1.799 8] 1. 819 | 1, 802 1. 83 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling millst | 
dollars 1. 854 | 1. 873 | 1. 873 1. 871 1. 901 1. 903 | 1. 872 1. 920 
Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous 
metals dollars 1. 675 1. 674 | 1. 675 1. 679 | 1. 688 1. 709 1. 702 1. 699 
Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- | 
chinery, transportation equipment 
dollars 1. 6 1. 652 1. 655 | 1. 655 | 1. 6 1. B58 | 1. 663 1. 682 
Heating apparatus (except electrical) and | | | | 
plumbers’ supplies dollars 1. 677 1. 692 1. 692 | 1. 691 1. 687 1. 702 1. 685 1.713 
Machinery (except electrical) do 1. 726 1. 745 1. 749 | 1.750 | 1. 762 1. 754 1. 766 1. 788 
Electrical machinery do.. 1. 569 1. 582 1. 588 | 1. 604 1.618 1. 63 1. 626 1. 640 
Transportation ae e.. ace ae 1. 838 1. 829 | 1, 833 1. 860 1. 863 | 1, 867 | 1. R84 
Automobiles_____- x do 1. 889 | 1. 877 1. 882 1. 92 1. 934 | 1. 932 1. 948 
Aircraft and parts... _____. do 1. 762 1. 753 1759) 1.765) 1.773) 1.777 1 S08 
Se ey boat building and repairs___do 1.711 1.712 | 1.720 1. 756 | 1.772 1. 790 1. 788 
‘oad equipment.__.__- do 1, 828 1.864] 1.858 1.877 1. 86: 1. 893 1. 891 
Instruments and related products | 1. 599 1. 613 1. 626 1. 630 | 1. 631 1. 635 1. 657 
Miscellaneous infg. industries hin 1. 402 1. 405 | 1,410 1.418 1,415 1. 417 1. 426 
Nondurable-goods industries on ie 1. 460 | 1. 465 | 1. 474 1. 484 1. 488 1. 481 | 1. 489 
Food and kindred ovrees Trae do 1. 442 1. 448 | 1. 452 | 1. 475 1. 461 | 1. 456 | 1. 450 
Meat products..........___- do... 1. 525 1. 527 1. 536 1.624 1, 633 1. 634 1. 634 
Dairy products_.._._____- do 1.351 1.347 1.342 1. 34¢ 1. 366 1. 352 1. 380 
Canning and eam do 2 1. 297 1. 302 1. 283 1. 27€ 1. 206 1. 271 1. 249 
Bakery products__ i 1. 333 1.35 1. 366 1. 37¢ 1. 378 1. 386 1. 394 
Beverages............... wa > —s 1. 769 1.777 1. 790 1.79 1. 801 1. 793 1. 797 
* Revised. » Preliminary t See note marked “‘t” on p. 8-11. 1 See note “‘t’”’ on p. S-13; comparable figure for December 1951, 


*New series. Data beginning 1947 will be shown later. 
tRevised series. See note “ft” on p. S-13. 
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Unless otherwise stated, a Genet 1951 1982 ibSiew 
=) and descriptive notes are shown in the > . § a > " g bru- 
iss ‘Statistical Supplement to the Survey — March April May June July August —— October a yy January oy 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
WAGES—Continued 
| 
erage hourly earnings, ete.—Continued 
wy in yturing industries—Continued | 
*Nondurable-coods industries—Continued 
" Tobacco manufacture dollars. _| 1, 139 1.142 1. 157 1. 161 1,17 1,171 1.145 1, 133 1. 141 * 1.177 1.180) *1.179) 1,181 
Textile-mill product do 1. 322 | 1.317 1. 325 1. 324 1. 323 1.315 1.310 1.321 1. 325 * 1.335 r 1.340 r 1.348 » 1.344 
Br i-woven fabric mills do 1.316 1. 304 1.319 1.320 1.319 1,312 1.302 1,314 1.318 1.330 ’ 1.338 - | 
Knitting mill do 1. 269 | 1. 274 | 1, 274 | 1. 276 1. 269 1, 259 | 1, 259 1, 263 1. 269 * 1.275 1. 272 1. 288 ote 
Apparel and other finished textile products | | 
. dollars 1. 290 | 1, 264 | 1. 232 | 1. 234 1. 248 1. 274 1, 288 1, 289 1. 263 °1.271 1.281 1.204 > 1.204 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats do 1. 482 | 1. 480 | 1. 464 | 1. 468 1. 468 1. 459 1.473 1, 481 1.47 ’ 1.478 * 1.484 BEES baoctcee- 
Mer nd boys’ furnishings and work 
clothir ‘ dollars. - 1.061 1.060 1. 053 1.050 1. 052 1, 051 1,048 1,061 1. 061 °1.071 r1.069 EME Ececces 
Women’s outerwear do | 1. 528 | 1. 462 1.378 1.379 1. 406 1. 500 1.510 1. 497 1. 443 * 1.457 r 1.468 1. 497 |...-- 
Paper an lied products do 1. 506 | 1.514 1.519 1. 519 1. 521 1. 529 1, 522 1, 532 1. 537 r 1. 548 1. 559 "1.563 | 1.564 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_do 1. 584 | 1. 584 1. 593 1. 591 1. 599 1. 612 1. 506 1.613 1.617 ’ 1.628 1.604 1. 636 |. 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries | | ’ 
dollars. 1. 933 | 1. 947 1. 948 | 1. 955 1. 954 1, 956 1,952 1, 982 1. 976 r 1.992 * 2.021 r 2.002 » 2.008 
Newspapers do 2. 221 | 2. 244 2. 255 | 2. 275 2. 266 2. 269 2. 267 2. 307 2. 305 * 2.330 2.385 2.317 |- 
Comme | printing ..do. 1. 859 1. 874 1. 869 1. 879 1, S81 1, 881 1. 874 1, 901 1.902 r1.919 r 1.046 DE takabecccoe 
Chemie nd allied products ..do 1. 607 1.612 1. 623 1. 634 1. 648 1. 659 1, 643 1,641 1. 631 r 1.644 r 1.652 1.655; » 1.656 
Industrial organic chemicals .---do 1.722] 1.727| 1.730 1. 745 1. 755 1. 769 1.748 1.778 1.766 | °1.773) *1.780 I. 768 }--------2- 
Products of petroleum and coal ..do 1. 932 | 1.944 | 1.974 1, 988 1. 095 2.011 1, 984 2.010 1. 908 * 1.997 2. 005 2.019 » 2.005 
Petroleum refining? do 2. 022 | 2. 037 2. 075 2. 093 2. 098 2.114 2.082 | 2. 107 2.096 r 2.091 2.100 2. 111 |-- 
Rubber product do 1. 629 1. 647 1. 649 | 1. 660 | 1.701 1. 727 1. 708 1.716 1.704; °1.715 * 1.788 ‘1.819; 71.819 
Tire i inner tubes : do 1. S86 1. 809 1. 896 | 1. 927 1. 977 2. 021 1.992 1.996 1.974; *° 1.982 2.004 2. 138 |. 
Leathe | leather products do 1. 261 1. 269 | 1. 278 1. 282 1. 278 1, 270 1. 269 1.279 1.20; °1.288 1. 237 * 1.201 | » 1.207 
Footwear (except rubber) _.do 1.211 1. 225 | 1. 233 | 1, 230 1. 230 1. 223 1. 223 1, 235 1. 234 | ° 1.237 1. 237 2,006 jo6=0 
Nonr u i industries: | | | 
Mit 
\fotal do 1. 681 1. 682 | 1. 696 1, 696 1. 696 1.722 1.702 733) 1714 |} *L.715| °1.785 1. 793 | .- 
Anthr t ..do 2. 207 | 2. 194 2. 185 2. 215 2. 224 2. 252 2. 225 2. 219 2. 229 * 2.224 2. 250 2. 259 
Bitur I il do... 2. 219 | 2. 222 2.231 2. 218 2. 32 2. 254 2.213 2. 236 | 2.221; *°2.240 * 2.246 2. 242 |. 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production: | } | | | 
Petroleur 1 natural-gas production | | | | | | 
dollars 1. 905 1, 889 | 1. 949 1. 938 1. 949 1. 979 | 1. 944 | 2.902 | 1.049 1.056 r 2.002 2.029 
Nonmetal mining and quarrying do 1 447 1. 462 | 1. 464 1.471 1, 484 1. 508 | 1.503 | 1, 532 1. 526 ’ 1. 536 ° 1.533 1. 521 
Contract truction do 2.114 2.121 | 2. 122 2. 131 2. 146 2. 147 2.160 | 2. 190 2.195 °2.219 * 2.220 DEED lnnennsd-- 
Nonbu construction do 1.915 1.927 | 1.942 1. 044 1. 973 1. 997 1.997 | 2.022 2. 033 2.049 2.041 SO 7a 
Bu nstructior do 2. 157 | 2. 163 | 2. 167 2. 182 2. 194 2. 195 2. 207 | 2. 236 2. 239 * 2.260 * 2. 200 2. 280 |- « 
Transportat nd public utilities: | | 
Local ra ys and bus lines . do 1. 536 | 1. 541 | 1. 545 1. 552 1. 555 1. 57 1. 574 1. 586 1. 585 | r 1.579 r 1. 584 EEE 
Telephot me 1.469] 1.453] 1.450] 1.451 1. 475 1. 490 1.501 1.522} 1.533] °1.552] ° 1.530 1. 538 |- 
Telegrapht do 1.451 | 1. 449 1. 444 | 1. 453 1.451 1. 590 1, 580 1.629 1. 635 1. 632 1. 629 11.612 |..... we 
G nd tric utilitic do 1. 699 | 1. 690 1. 696 | 1. 704 1. 704 1. 710 1.712 1.727 1. 732 ° 1.745 °1.744 1. 740 |... 
= ‘ i do 1. 567 | 1. 567 1. 575 | 1. 57 1. 581 1, 586 1, 585 1.605 1.604 | + 1.606 1.617 A 
Ret trade except eating and drinking | | | | 
pl . : dollars 1, 236 1. 233 1. 249 | 1. 252 1. 256 1. 262 1. 259 | 1. 270 | 1. 267 r 1, 267 1.245 1. 288 | - 
Genet rchandise stores do 1. 031 1. 018 1. 030 1. 034 1. 033 1. 038 1.030 | 1. 036 1.027) * 1.029 * 1.009 1. 062 |. 
Food a juor store do 1. 334 1. 339 1. 343 1.346 | 1. 351 1, 349 | 1.347 1,356 1.361 | * 1.369 1. 358 1. 384 |. . 
Autor nd accessories dealers...do 1. 432 1. 438 1. 458 1. 465 1. 470 | 1,477 1, 483 1. 503 1.481 | *1.482 ° 1.474 1.481 | 
Sery ’ 
Hot year-round a R11 801 806 807 812 S17 R15 R34 837 7.840 r 850 . 848 . 3 
Laundi y a” RYE 901 90s 917 917 916 914 | 917 . 918 | r. 925 - 925 - 928 | 
Cleaning and dyeing plants do 1. 042 1. O51 1. 059 1. 065 1. 067 1, 064 1.056 1.075 1. 069 1.074 1.078 1.080 | 

Miscellaneous w e data j | | 

Construct wage rates (E. N. R.):§ | 
Commor bor dol. per hr 1. 593 1. 595 1. 595 | 1. 608 1. 615 1. 629 1, 687 1. 637 1. 645 1. 46 1. 651 1.654 1. 659 
Skilled lat do 2.615 2. 619 2. 619 2. 629 2. 648 2. 688 2.701 2. 701 2.719 2.728 2.751 2. 758 2.758 

Fart va without board or room (quar- | 
terly dol. per hr 78 82 73 | . . 86 vat 

Railway iverage, class I do 1. 659 1. 61 1, 71¢ 1.725 1. 75 1. 768 1, 746 | 1. 794 1. 748 1.779 1. 801 f-...-. me 

Road-build wages, common labor do 1.23 1. 24 1.33 1.29 : oo 

! i 
FINANCE 
| | | | 
BANKING | | | 
| 

Acceptances a nmercial paper outstanding | | ! | 
Banke " I ‘ mil. of dol__| 470 479 456 417 425 380 384 | 375 | 398 437 490 492 4u3, 
Commercial do____| 369 | 381 387 364 331 336 368 377 410 435 434 480 517 

Agricultu itstanding of agencies super- 

v l Farm Credit Administration | | i 

Total mil. of dol = 1, 986 | << J | ar a 2 BED tb .ndencncssbeeentntn 2 aE ee  « 

Farm mortgage loans, total do | Besar kee | Renee Sila Saal i) ae ‘ 
Federal land banks do | O58 074 | QR5 ere See Es 
Land Bank Commissioner do 40 37 | 35 } | 32 }.. . 

Loans to cooperatives do 361 339 323 | 310 | 315 333 347 360 | 399 | 420 429 408 396 

Short-term credit do 592 650 700 739 | 77 791 786 749 | 697 660 651 678 718 
| ' 

Bank debits, total (141 centers) Bee 101, 437 129, 111 114, 898 116, 57: 120, 699 110, 756 111, 190 107, 504 | 123,770 | 117, 231 129, 49 123, 059 114, O51 
New York ¢ do 39, 067 53,171 45,477 | 45, 375 48, 588 43, 224 41, 363 41, 145 47, 971 44, 802 53, 500 48, 106 45, 375 
Outside New York City do 62,370 | 75,941 69, 421 71, 197 72, 110 67, 532 69, 827 66, 359 75, 799 72, 428 76, 049 74, 953 68, 676 

Federal Reserve banks, condition, end of month: | 
Assets, total mil. of dol_.| 47, 368 47, 978 46, 883 | 7,174 47, 634 47, 547 47, 755 49, 116 48, 740 49, 046 49, 900 48,941 49,°R 

Reserve bank credit outstanding, total do 23, 188 24, 150 23, 560 23,481 | 24,043 24, 033 24, 309 25, 058 24, 427 24, 73 25, 009 23, 783 23, vO4 
Discounts and advances do 308 | 275 283 529 | & 77 552 190 186 | 624 19 328 5OS 
United States Government securities ...do 21,881 | 22,910; 22,742 22, 509 22, 982 23, 078 23, 127 23, 734 23, 552 23, 239 23, 801 22, 729 22, 528 

Gold certificate reserves do 20,852 | 20, 567 20, 567 20, 508 20,514 | 20,504 20, 611 20, 775 21, 004 21, 166 21, 468 21,731 | 21, 992 

Liabilities, total do 7, 368 47,978 | 46,883 47,174 | 47,634 47, 547 47, 755 49, 116 48,7 49, 046 49, 900 48,941 | 49,323 
Deposits, total yy 20, 704 21,450 | 20,748 20,381 | 20, 598 20,606 | 2,678 21,453 | 20,868 20, 045 21, 192 21,004 21,336 

Member-bank reserve balances ‘ do 19, 066 19, 014 18, 901 18, 536 19, 020 18, 863 19, 181 19, 391 19, 557 19, 670 20, 056 20, 077 19, 982 
excess reserves (estimated) 4 do 700 | 647 452 330 | 416 467 | 717 569 497 490 389 * 634 723 

Federal Reserve notes in circulation do 23,110 | 23,041 23, 143 23, 332 23, 630 23,726 | 24,020 24, 148 24,261 | 24, 680 25, O64 24, 405 24, 423 

Reserve ratio ..------percent..| 47.6 46.2 | 46.9 | 46.9 | 46.4 | 46.3 | 46.1 | 45.6 | 46.5 | 46.4 46.4 47.9 48.1 


’ Revised 
*New series. 
tRevised series. See note “ft” on p. 8-13, 


® Preliminary. 


Data beginning 1947 will be shown later. 


tSee note marked “{” on p. 8-11. 


§ Rates as of Mar. 1, 1952: Common labor, $1.664; skilled labor, $2.770. 
See note “‘f’’ on p. 8-13; comparable figure for December 1951, $1.609. 
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—- = —— === = ——_— a —_—== = —=======, 
otherwise stated, statistics through | —_ 1951 1952 =~ 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | — aed 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | Febru- | March April May | June July August | pe October | Novem- | Decem-],. | Febru. 
: "ary | » ber ber snuary ary 
FINANCE—C = 
NAI patties 
BANKING—Continued | | _— 
| 
Federal Reserve weekly reporting member banks, | | | 
=. Wednesday nearest end of month: | | 
| 50. 649 ¢ re o) . a | 
fee eeiiatebandk: mil. of dol. .| 30, 64 49,487 | 50,163 | 50,034 | 49,916 | 50,383 50,976 | 50,533} 52,124| 53,040] 53,370 uss! & é 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations | 
mil. of dol_.| 451, 813 50, 104 50. 591 50.500 | « 2 i 5 7. oe 4 
States and political subdivisions do....| 3,640] 3,489] 3, 857 See| neal wit ee | 58,517 | 53,964 | 55, 554 | 54,708 | 88, 64g 
United States Government do 2,588| 4622] 3 | 3,005 4, 679 | 2 609 = 747 wat) wee oo O04 | 3, 5 
Time, except interbank, total do 5,324 | 15,379] 15 | 15, 362 15, 539 15, 63 15 676 | a aan ri- ~~ 1, 644 2, 545 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations ite — — 15, 792 16, 026 16,070 | 16, 205 
mil. of dol 14,495 | 14,555 | 14,477 | 485 | 66 741 | 708 ‘ : 
States and political subdivisions do 703 697 732 | - 746 ™ oan 4, = ; i, oo 14, ro |; . 14, ~ 15, 152 15, 176 15, 275 
Interbank (demand and time) do | 10,783 10, 384 10,669 | 10,157 10, 422 ‘ 10. 807 24k kos ~ ste 728 761 
Investments, total do....| 37,312] 37,491 | 37,447] 36,941 37, 758 | |. =a 11, 345 11,948 | 11, 737 13, 519 11, 834 11, 48] 
U. 8. Government obligations, direct and | | sittin | : of, O66 37,926 | 38, 565 38, 772 | 38, 05 39, 260 38) 833 
30, 7! 30,886 | 30, & 30, 44: 76 | 7 ‘ | 
iL ae total......- mil. ot Gol * 791 ‘ ao 0, - 30, 443 31, 176 | 30,997 | 30,930) 31,212] 31,926 | 32,082 32, 224 32,419| 31 992 
———. ....... do : — ’ 1, 769 hi 745 “ on 2, 2, 934 3, 748 |} 3, 949 $12 4 319 3 Rs 
ertificates.__..-....--. eo ye , 585 2, 22 2, | 2,493 3,010} 2,904 3 506 3. 606 , 
20, 830 x 20.715 | 20 597 > : , ’ “, 3, 596 3, 698 3,7 
Bonds and guaranteed obligations do = oo 20, ree 38, + =, -y | 19, 78 19, ro 19": 4865 | 19, 142 19, 212 | 19, 185 18 531 18, 456 | we 
siecle’ tecleieieieieieieieteieteie . a < y oUe | a a6 S, £44 4,368 | 6, 683 | 6, 612 6, 643 5, 956 5. OM 5 On 5 O48 ‘ 
Other securities_------------ do....| 6,521 | 6,605/ 6,611) 6,498/ 6,582 6,616 | 6,642 6.714 6.639 | 6 6a ge oe 5, 953 
wr a? boo do | 32,189 32,707 | 32,661 | 32,428 29 QT7 32,487 | 32916! 23 420 ‘ P — S41 6, 41 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural..do....| 18733| 19,202| 19,186] 191048] 19'990| 10124] 10 502| some | 34-083) 34,488) 35, 161 4,757 | 34, 608 
To brokers and dealers in securities do.__. 1,498} 1,512 1, 359 1.332] 1399 1, 390 1170 | on was } 0,865 21, 419 21, 160 21, 157 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities a ge iyi wrt 6 1, 340 aad 1, 07 
il. of 748 | 718 727 717 - > ’ = ee 
Real-estate loans ae — : 5 331 5 jin 5 419 P = _ 5 a . 692 684 | 6X 687 667 680 
Loans of banks...........-_- do "412 "425 491] | 382 » 593 » 394 ; 18 “> oS | o 6, 668 5, 600 5, 652 
Other loans do 5.910 5 930 9235 . 998 5 one - RAR | = 414 627 657 A R22 601 
Money and interest rates: , . . 0, 9s , 947 0, 365 oD, YOO 5,915 | 5, 950 5. 049 t on 6,011 5, 990 
Bank rates on business loans: | 
(as MT percent 3. 02 3.07 206 in ia 
New York City........-. do 2.74 | 2.78 9 79 == 
7 other northern and eastern cities do 3. 02 3 04 = 06 3.01 
11 southern and western cities do 3. 42 3 52 3 47 23 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Bank) de 1. 75 1. 75 1. 75 1. 75 1. 75 1.75 1.7 175 | 17 - > 
Federal intermediate credit bank loans do 2.03 2. OF 2.17 2. 23 | 2.23 2. 37 2 47 2 64 | ° aA 1.7 17 1.75 
Federal land bank loans____- do 4.08 4.08 4.08 4.08 | 4.08 4 413 | 4 12 4 r 4 Lu - 73 2.73 
Oper market rates, New York City ' 1 1 4.17 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’, 90 days do 1. 50 1. 63 1. 63 1. 43 1. 63 1. 43 63 1.43 | 1. 63 , _ 
Commercial paper, prime, 4-6 months. do____| 1. 9 2. 06 2.13 2.17 | > 31 31 '" 19 71 > pny et 1. 75 
Call loans, renewal (N. Y. 8. E do.___| 2. 00 2.00 2.00 2.15} 2.25 2. 25 225) 298 2 25 - +- = 2. 38 
Time loans, 90 days (N. Y. S. E do____| 2.1 2.1 2.13 | 2. 28 | 2 38 38 2.38 | 2 38 2 38 ~ soe s $5 2. 38 
Yield on U. 8. Govt. securities: 4 x aetna 2. 4 4. SG 2. 56 
3-month —_ EES Ee do__..| 1, 391 1. 422 1. 520 1. 578 1. 499 1. 593 1. 644 1. 646 1. 608 — +f 1 
3-5 year taxable issues do____| 1. 67 1. 8 2. 03 2.04 | > 00 1. 94 1. 89 93 ae _— 574 
Savings deposits, balance to credit of depositors: ‘ — . . =ve . OS 2.07 
og ene pee Sp emmn mil. of dol_.| 11,625 11, 648 11, 662 11, 710 11,821 | 11,840] 11,867 11, 91 11. O41 > O1R , > | ewe 
8. postal savings. _......__. do 2, 877 2, 853 2, 831 2’ 808 9’ 788 2,772] 2,754 2733 | 9° 794 - > ore $4 L = 
CONSUMER CREDIT 
| 
Total consumer credit, end of month __ mil. of dol 19, 533 19, 379 19, 126 19,207 | 19.256] 19,132 19, 262 19, 362 19, 585 19. OR a «én 
a — total......... do 13, 073 12, 97¢ 12, 904 12,920} 12.955 | 12,903 13, O45 13, 167 13, 196 13°97 oo a] os = 
PEPEreccowncocces . do 4, 0a] 7, 368 7, 270 7, 248 | 7, 234 7,173 7, 247 7.327 | 7 258 7 sty = ae om ~ be -- 
Automobile dealers do. 3, 990 2 O4F 034 3 on | 4 041 4’ 061 | “138 _’ 7 ~~ ‘ if 7,32 > 7, 181 
Department stores and mail-order houses | ce gene adams $, Ose _ ” 3,927 
mil. of dol. 1, 162 1, 133 084 1, 022 | O15 1, 028 one | 
Furniture stores____..._ do Q5¢ 924 9 890 R74 854 | 850 "870 | 890 | 179; 1,088 
Household-appliance stores do. 677 655 f 616 | fi v0) 500 600 607 | }* ~~ oo 
AI other re’ stores (incl. jewelry) ae 736 710 692 678 | 662 646 645 654 | 668 | ¢ an a ~ oan 
Cash loans, total____......_- do , 552 5, 608 634 672 | 721 730 5, 798 | 5. 840 5 941 | 5 e 
Commercial banks. --- -- do 2, 441 2, 476 497 2’ 506 2 515 2’ 492 9 591 | 304 SAP | =, 871 5, 964 993 | 6,026 
Credit unions__._...._.____- do 515 517 514 18 0 524 | "531 a 2 rd 2, 10 + Se » 2, 54 
Industrial banks.__..._______- do 26 286 286 2R8 | ORS 288 | 293 06 | a4 “ 542 + » 545 
Industrial-loan companies do 202 204 2085 207 209 211 217 201 | oo oor - = 
Insured repair and modernization loans = ina . oe -_ » 232 
mil. of dol i RAE RAB R52 RAD R72 SZ SAS SOS Li} 4 
Small-loan companies__ do....| 1,094 1, 112 19 1, 131 1.151 1, 167 1, 181 1203! 1.101 <, BR N52 > 957 
Miscellaneous lenders____. a do 158 16 61 | 162 | 164 166 167 169 | 168 —- iv ; I, 7 
| | : ’ 
Charge accounts.................- do 010 3, 938 744 | 3. 793 | R04 3, 743 724 806; RAR 4 10 ‘ a 
Single payment | do....| 1,369 1, 381 392 1.308} 1.399| 1,303] 1308] 1401 1 413 1 42 . om Poa oo 
ES ..do | 1, 081 1, O84 1, OS6 1, 096 1, OOR8 1, 093 5 OOR 1.108 | 1 2 90 ~ of - 
| : , 
Consume instalment loans made during the month, | | | | 
by pers =e lending institutions: | | 
Comm banks... __. mil. of dol__| 296 368 340 | 359 B56 339 3m an an 7 
Credit unions.___.......____. do 64 79 72 82 “86 “76 | ‘ , - = - 354 » 303 373 
Industrial banks. iimerochoos do 35 43 41 44 44 | 44 49 49 4 : “4 . at) | 
Ind -loan companies____- do 27 33 31] 33 | 35 35 40 a5 0 ~ » ‘ 746 
Small-loan companies__....____- do 158 207 184 1¥s 204 206 | 2 183 205 Y ; p ~- 
2 2 292 18 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE | | 
| 
Budget receipts and mentee | | | 
Receipts, total___........_- mil. of dol 4, 820 8, 811 3, 289 4, 039 7, 603 | 2, 833 4, 165 | 6, 524 | 2 708 3, 951 f 152 6. 194 
c ‘pts, 8 = 4, 257 8,112 626 3, 146 7, 089 >, 571 | 3 504 | 6, 209 aan | £9 9 9 5 nea 
OR IO Rs do 49 59 54 53 18 48 9 ney | "7 a .- 
Income and employment taxes do ° 3, 852 7, 818 2, 423 3, 074 | 6, 611 | 1, 886 | el | 1, 65 - * san . 
Miscellaneous internal revenue do 797 838 690 747 | “719 | 722 707 * an ad ‘, 509 3, 944 258 
All other receipts_____- ie do....| 22 96 12: 164 | 225 | 177 83 117 164 oan “. 
| | 
Expenditures, total _. do 3, 211 4, 058 4, OF 517 ; 72 
, 211 4, 517 5, 969 4, 739 5, 16% g 5 AoT ns « 108 
Interest on public debt______- do 15€ 580 2 163 1, 557 232 ? = | : = es $05 | 5, 105 
Veterans Administration : do 428 456 427 495 184 | 435 429 499 | ot ; 1, 057 228 142 
National defense and related activities. __do 1, 69 2, 057 2. 160 2. 396 2 495 2 93 3 040  -¥e s78 oui 449 596 
All other expenditures do 934 65 1. 167 1 533 1 5: 1 142 < , £2 oe s, Ald 3, 155 
. i 1, 1, 53% 1, 142 1, 403 1, 1, 409 2 1, 36: 1, 412 
951 le ercent note of March 15, 1955, 134 percent note of December 15, 1955, and 2! p { 156-58. 


’ Revised. ® Preliminary. 
o'For bond yields see p. S-19 
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Unless otherwise stated, ennstethes say | —— ial 1951 meres ws Paed § 1952 
. d descriptive notes are shown in the . :f 
ae Statistical Supplement to the Survey — | March | April | May | June | July | August - -— October Me | a January = 
T 7 . 
FINANCE—Continued 
——— a | | eure a oe 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE—Con. | 
Publie de bt and guaranteed obligations: | 
Gross debt (direct), end of month, total 
mil. of dol_.| 255, 941 254,997 | 254, 727 255, 093 5, 255, 657 256, 644 257,353 | 258,208 | 250, 604 250,419 | 259,775 | 260, 362 
Interest-bearing, total do 53,382 | 252, 553 252, 280 252,729 | 252,852 | 253,325 | 254,321 254, 958 255,940 | 257, 253 257,070 | 257,482 | 258,136 
Public issue do 219, 448 219, 028 218, 690 218, 680 218,198 | 218,618 | 219,174 219, 321 220,325 | 221,391 221,168 | 221,249 | 221,776 
Special issues do 33, 933 | 83, 525 33, 500 34,049 34, 653 34, 707 35, 146 35, 637 35, 615 35, 862 35, 902 36, 233 360 
Noninterest bearing ..--do 2, 559 2, 444 2, 447 2, 364 2,370 2, 332 2, 323 2, 395 2, 359 2, 351 2, 348 2, 204 2, 226 
Obligations guaranteed by U. 8. Government, | 
end of mont! mil. of dol 18 | 21 21 | 29 29 28 32 33 37 43 42 38 37 
S. savings bonds | | | 
, 4 mount outstanding, end of month do 58, 133 58, 020 57,938 | 57,842 57,784 | 57,733 57, 691 57, 662 57, 666 57, 710 57, 739 57, 809 57, 821 
Sales, series E, F, and G do 386 359 310 | 295 289 310 312 272 334 315 296, 440 338 
Redemptions do_...| 528 | 560 72 477 475 481 436 390 410 364 401 492 410 
Government corporations and credit agencies: | | 
ets, except interagency, total mil. of dol 25, 104 _ a, ee, 2 Ta a . & | Rare 6. Sasa 
Loans rece ble, total (less reserves) do | 13,496 | | aa 13, 504 |... | a ee tbat St — Sarre Hetty ee 
‘To aid agriculture do | | 3, 931 | : 3, 675 J ) Se Sa ee Saw oe See 
To aid home owners do 1,721 | cs | eee | B.Wel Evccobtdendicoaseall 8 RO a Te eee 
To aid railroads do | 108 , 105 SE oe eee -. | se oe 
To aid other industries ..do 473 | 498 | RSP Rae | SS Brrr. a 
To aid bank ..do (’) | () Se oe ss eee © .» Bcenesegel ei debenses 
To aid other financial institutions do i ladetebe | 824 |  ) a ee See. | age OT ee 
Foreign loat do 6,116 |.___- Oi Lez... 6, 133 6 1 3. Bbec-c erryaea 
All other _.do 564 | | ea 720 Fann nckbisdisidbbexse 
Commodities, supplies, and materials do 1, 764 | 1,719 e  } Stet: Ces ee Re tddakstlGcadwoceus 
Tl. 8S. Government securities do eh Lh tebtendivhdedbecs 2, 185 7 2. 2? mere Sar awe 
Other securities do | 3, 467 jock 3, 474 ¢ | oe ! eee e | SUS aor 
Land, structures, and equipment aces 2, 951 ae J | ae it | emer s Lae 5 SRR TT ee 
All other assets ..do. --} 1, 264 Oseceseos|ococesesces eB | aye hotdeentin ef 7 ees eee 1,813 b eoccecore eccecesece 
Liabilities, except interagency, total ..d0....| eeceece 2, 500 | hones REP f-<05<<. | on fo, ee oo) We eee setececece 
Ronds, notes, and debentures: | 
Guaranteed by the United States. .....do | 19 |--------- | See er | a ee 3 idcdgbdecee 
Other ..do | | 1, 247 S geenspeed | SE ROE Be Becccduses Scena 1, 369 §_..... pili eadeccess 
Other liabilities is --| 1, 234 | | a ae og Se ou Leoevoutaa 4, OER Bicsdccnies< |---2--0==- 
| | | 
Privately owned interest a = — a, fe ee Ti ee POL ee 
U. 8. Government interest... --do....] ocesees 22, 337 sesvorcceciooooeceoes 22, 533 wlecccccesloescesece it , Seay Wr 23, 842 pepbeoeeee! ooseocesonso 
| | 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, loans and | 
securitic it cost) outstanding, end of month, | | | 
total mil. of dol_.} 884 | 883 | 885 | 882 872 862 856 831 823 819 803 784 | 767 
Industrial and commercial enterprises, including | | | 
national defense mil. of dol | 439 | 447 458 | 462 463 460 457 442 433 428 419 408 | 39R 
Financial institutions do-...| 99 | 98 | 7 | 95 o4 1) 92 92 92 91 84 79 | 76 
Railroads do 106 106 105 104 103 103 102 102 102 102 i) 9 96 
States, territories, and political subdivisions do | 22 yt) 20 20 | 19 1s 18 18 18 18 19 19 18 
United Kingdom and Republic of the Philippines 9 | z 
mil. of dol_.| 93 | 87 | 84 | 81 75 72 71 60 60 60 60 57 7 
Mortgages purchased oe 90 | 89 | 86 | &3 82 81 81 80 80 79 78 78 77 
Rn ncncaptilincacckisevanenaahelil do....| 36 36 | 36 | 36 36 35 36 | 37 40 42 44 45 45 
LIFE INSURANCE | | 
Assets, admitted | } | | 
All companies (Institute of Life Insurance), esti- | | | 
mated totalt mil. of dol 64, 539 | 64, 822 65,156 | 65, 496 65, 727 66, 128 66, 455 66, 77 67, 181 67, 476 67, 983 68, 554 68, 907 
Securit { mortgagest do 57, 881 58, 060 58,309 | 58, 750 59, 085 59, 437 59, 701 59, 961 60, 347 60, 514 60, 919 61, 385 61, 734 
49 companies Life Insurance Association of | | 
Amer tal mil. of dol 57, 131 | 57, 362 57, 641 57, 894 58, 091 58, 431 58, 702 58, 975 59, 282 59, 556 59, 999 60, 350 69, 640 
Bond . book value, total.....do 37,577 | 37,414 37, 342 37, 455 37, 486 37, 574 37, 572 37, 652 37, 776 37, 750 37, 946 38, 056 38, 187 
Govt mestie and foreign), total do ‘13,918 | 13,514 13,147} 13,021 12, 741 12, 657 12, 410 12, 326 12, 229 , 060 11, 871 11, 767 11, 706 
U. 8, Government do 11, 718 11, 307 10, 927 10, 787 10, 480 10, 417 10, 166 10, 050 9, 956 9, 829 9, 657 9, 561 9, 514 
Put t do 10,225 | 10,308] 10,350 10, 37 10, 457 10, 503 10, 548 10, 587 10, 647 10, 703 10, 781 10, 814 10, 846 
Rail do 3,005} 3,008 | 3,005 3, 017 3, 024 3, 033 3, O44 3, 065 3, 088 3, 111 3, 134 3, 150 3, 164 
Other do ° 10,429 | 10, 589 10,839 | 11,041 11, 263 11, 381 11, 570 11, 675 11, 812 11, 885 12, 160 12, 326 12, 470 
Cash do 792 9OR 977 | SO4 765 751 739 721 735 RA R48 924 851 
Mortgage ins, total do 13, 848 14, 141 14, 397 | 14, 675 14, 921 15, 139 15, 365 15, 518 15, 67 15, 851 16, 027 16, 185 16, 336 
Farr do 1, 196 1, 218 1, 239 | 1, 263 1, 283 1, 208 1,310 1,319 1,3 1,3 1,350 1, 357 1,375 
Or) do 12, 652 | 12, 923 13, 158 13, 412 13, 689 13, 841 14, 054 14, 198 14, 347 14, 512 14, 676 14, 828 14, 961 
Policy | nd premium notes do 2, ORD 2, 107 2,119 2, 133 2, 146 2, 156 2, 167 2, 175 2, 182 2, 190 | 2, 198 2, 199 2, 206 
Real-estate holdings do * 1,297 1, 304 | 1, 311 1, 321 1, 323 1, 342 1,361 | 1, 378 1, 401 1, 408 | 1, 426 1, 432 1,445 
Other admitted assets do ’ 1, 528 1, 488 | 1, 495 | 1, 506 1, 450 1, 468 1, 499 | 1, 531 1, 511 1,497; 1,550 1, 554 1, 615 
Life Insurar Agency Management Association | 
Insurance writt new paid-for insurance) | 
Value. « ated totals mil. of dol 2, 287 2,417 2, 250 2, 384 2, 258 2, 183 2, 135 1, 923 2, 256 2, 398 2, 478 2, 031 2,179 
Group$ do ‘RI 383 | R22 367 30 208 251 189 226 398 477 191 244 
Industrial§ do 424 486 466 505 475 420 424 449 481 453 436 382 454 
Ordinary, total do 1, 22 1, 548 1, 502 | 1, 512 1, 477 1, 465 1, 460 1, 285 1, 549 | 1, 547 1, 565 1, 458 1, 481 
New England do 92 107 100 | on 93 95 93 81 104 102 101 102 99 
Middle Atlantic do 318 381 | 369 | 36% 356 346 323 284 347 357 333 333 329 
Fast } h Central do 273 326 | 322 324 | 315 320 321 284 336, 328 333 314 333 
West North Central do 114 137 | 126 133 | 134 130 128 118 132 139 152 126 129 
South Atlantic do 147 173 172 72 | 166 172 174 155 195 1s4 199 166 179 
East South Central do 49 57 58 5s 58 57 58 54 75 76 68 60 61 
West South Central do 110 | 143 136 135 | 138 130 142 116 132 | 128 138 149 140 
Mountain do 43 | 56 53 55 | 49 51 53 47 54 54 60 §2 53 
Pacific do 137 169 166 | 171 166 164 167 145 174 | 177 181 156 160 
Institute of Life Insurance | | 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries, | 
estimated total thous. of dol 304,142 | 366, 201 336,397 | 338,335 | 338,256 | 307,283 | 327,525 | 288,393 | 327,648 | 315,371 364,248 | 389,502 | 320, 438 
Death claim payments.___..............- do 129, 006 158, 724 146,005 | 149,159 142, 116 135, 428 148, 811 122, 338 147, 059 136, 825 141, 621 167, 995 148, 034 
Matured endowments do 41, 556 47,349 | 43, 726 43, 178 42, 984 38, 234 39, 785 35, 119 40, 377 42,448 | * 37,549 46, 560 38, O84 
Disability payments do 7, 959 8, 682 8, 831 8, 846 8, 247 8, 152 8, 580 7, 453 8, 605 8, 311 7, 988 9, 887 8, 273 
Annuity payments do * 29.170 22, 689 21, 715 23, 573 22, 512 22, 550 22, 966 21, 506 22, 601 24, 109 22, 249 38, 204 28,819 
Surrender values do ’ 46, 564 | 62, 476 58, 300 60, 249 57,206 | 54,131 | 56, 691 47,832 | 58,909 53, 220 53, 450 52,774 50,648 
Policy dividends wont 49, 887 71,371 ' 57,811 ' 53,330! 65.101! 48,788! 50,692 54,145 ° 50,097 50,458 ' 101, 301 73, 992 53, 980 
"Revised. 1 Less than $500,000. 9 Beginning with September, data are for Republic of the Philippines only. 
tRevisions for January-July 1950 are shown in corresponding note in the October 1951 SURVEY. 
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Unless otherwise atated, statistics through 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | 7.) | | 
1951 Sta Supplement to the Survey | ary March | April | May | June {| July | 
' 
FINANCE—Continued 
LIFE INSURANCE—Continued 
Life Insurance Association of Arerica: | 
Premium income (39 cos.), total.__ thous. of dol 11, 135 591, 532 489, 571 
Accident and health.________- do 60, 565 47,472 
ES do 68, 746 71, 308 69. 670 
 & th aa [ae do 44, 618 48, 467 | 43, 028 
SE a do. 67, 666 80, 391 64, 519 
EE oo dl iadwase do... 280, 526 330, 801 264, 883 
MONETARY STATISTICS 
Gold and silver: 
Gold: 
Monetary stock, U. S_______ mil. of dol 22, 086 21, 805 
Net release from earmark thous. of dol__|—184, 357 |- 01, 914 
Gold exports____.___ = , do 110, 13¢ 2 £42 
Gold imports... __- = 2, 257 2, 24 
yy ~ Yan reported monthly total dc £8, 910 62, 877 , : 
do 34, 4 7. 61¢ . 38, 869 
a ‘(inel. Newfoundland) do 12, 148 2, 689 12, 690 12 OF4 
United States............._. ..do. 5, 196 5, 529 321 4 
Silver: 
ES do. 282 1, 932 73 182 
Imports____.- Saha a do 8, 101 17, 48¢ 0, O1 7,015 6, 828 4 
Price at New York_.__________ dol. per fine oz. 902 902 02 | 12 884 
Production: 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland) _thous.offineoz 1, 589 1,7 68 1, 854 2, 4f ! 
Mexico : do 249 1, 903 3 2 097 2, 037 2 
United States... =... _- do 874 4,371 429 482 932 9 
Money supply: 
Currency in cirevlation. mil. of dol 27, 188 27,119 27, 278 27, 519 R09 27, 85] 
Deposits and currency, total_ - de 82, 600 183, 70 R3, GOK 182,900 | 1 C28 | e184 ’ 
Foreign banks deposits, net_ do 2, 404 2 40 ® FO mM 9" 424 92 40 
U. 8. Government halances- do 6, OO 8, 0K 7, 801 6. 700 | 7 020 2 é 
Denosits (adjusted) and currency, total__do 174, 206 72, 50 7 ( 173, 70 174, €84 | PITS. ge 
Demand deposits, adjusted do 90, 604 89, 00K 89, 500 89. -00 gg Of0 | won. 704 
Time deposits.._.......___- do 59, 006 59, 104 2K 1, 300 | ‘ is ® 60, 000 
Currency outside banks. do 24, 600 24, 400 24, 600 4,900} 25,776] »25. 100 
Turn-over of demand deposits except interbank and 
. 8. Government, annval rat: 
New York City __._..ratio of debits to deposits 0. 7 5.5 2 0.0 1.4 31.1 
Other leading cities......____ > do 2 2 22 21 22. 2 20. 9 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY) 
Manufacturing corporations (Federal Reserve) :t 
Profits after taxes, total (200 corps.)___ mil. of dol R7E 837 
Durable goods, tota] (106 corps.) de 10 407 
Primary metalsand products (39 corps.) _d« 188 1 
Machinery (27 corps.) __- do oH R92 
Automobiles and seulpanent (15 corps.)_do 194 183 
Nondurable goods, total (94 corns dc 67 340 
Food and kindred products (28 corps.)__ dv 58 9 
Chemicalsand allied products (26corps.) do 129 121 
Petroleum refining (14 corps.) do 12; 118 
Dividends, t otal (200 corps.)- do 467 174 
Durable ‘goods (106 corps.) do 270 273 
Nondurable goods (94 corps.) dc 198 201 
Electric utilities, profits after taxes (Fed. Res 
mil. of dol. 229 195 
Railways and telephone cos. (see p. S-2: 
SECURITIES ISSUED 
' 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 
rities i , by type of honeoninede total (new 
capital and refunding) . mil. of dol 834 1, 23: 1, 064 1, 161 1, 302 937 
New capital, tota]...........__- do 649 1, 022 2 946 1, 106 810 
Domestic, total. ........._.. ‘ do 04 1, 001 . RBS 1, 07 802 
2 eo ae do 365 795 f 398 "(4 "6 
Federal agencies__ Soi do 48 48 29 60 a9 - 
Municipal, State, ete ____ do 181 158 228 407 80) 319 
 . ° seme de 6 21 2 80) 1 g 
Refunding, total _- ehabdtved de 184 211 144 215 197 127 
es (SS de 184 1 144 215 197 124 
> SSR de 27 82 80 13 57 2 
Federal agencies __ de 154 88 61 198 137 3 
Municipal, State, ete.___. do 3 10 { 4 3 2 
Securities and Exchange Commission: 
Estimated gross proceeds, total do... 1, 126 740 1, 516 1, 757 3, 951 1, 678 
By type of security: . 
nds — a = do 1, 084 1, 545 1, 220 1, 646 3 723 1, 510 
_ oe statiese dc 341 814 28 637 597 347 
Common ede. = de 3 143 196 89 152 131 
Preferred stock................ do 8 52 100 22 76 37 
By type of issuer: 
Co NE ..do 383 1, 009 824 748 | 825 515 
anufacturing.............. do 65 304 411 388 | 367 144 
Publie a do 222 155 2R4 213 | 253 | 193 
Se ee ..do 26 30 20 14 26 | 18 
a (rere *t 2 426 24 4 3 59 
Real estate and RR do 40 vA) 6 sf) 124 75 
Noncorporate, total._..........___- —_ 742 731 692 1, 009 3, 126 1, 163 
Uv. 8. Government. —— —" do 502 520 451 58] 2, 830 ” 934 
State and municipal_.___. do____! 185 162 234 343 284 | 321 | 
* Revised. » Preliminary. §Or increase in earmarked gold (—). 


tUnpublished revisions (1949—3d quarter 1950) are available upon request 
































August | % — | October | ~ « _ | “ 
517, 615 508, 393 519, 296 526, 031 743, 465 
S 48, 730 56, 990 59 71, 169 
60, 247 61, 955 73, 78 148, 522 
37,410] 45,518 41,151 | 48, 449 
77, 350 72, 254 60, 787 115, 161 
2384, 656 282, 57 200, 571 360, 164 
| 
| 
21, 854 22,013 | 22, 382 | 22, 6 
] O7E 76, 654 |} 188, 371 289, 
19, 18 107 ) ( 2, 279 
1, 341 rf 9 R QM 
3Y, 112 | | s 
12. 078 l ; | 13, le 
8, 648 7il | 5, 147 
| 
194 675 RR 2 
6, 61¢ 4, 807 6, 284 | OM 
902 | an? QR/ g 
ese | | = | 
2, 006 | 1, 896 | 1, 977 1, 968 
1, 107 6, 562 | 114} 5, 54 
> 2o8 9 for , | 
2, 835 | 2, 5 ‘ ) 
| 
25. | 28, DSR q an, SOY ~) 
° 18 0 1? 187, 300 | 1% | 92 
, i P2210 >? 100 , ‘ 
6, Of »7 200 | > 5. 500 , 
] (1) |? 177,900 | © 181. 600 pis ( | 
00 | » 95,000 °¢? ~ 
pf > 60,500 | » 60, 900 P tif A 
2 wn » 25. 400 » 25, 700 ?20,5 at 
7.0 31.7 0.4 4 
0. 0 21.8] ”. 9 22 
| 
1s 
17¢ 
7 ] 
142 . 
11] 
127 | 
' 475 
22 
168 " 
| 
| | 
634 986 1, 288 y 
441 792 ral ~ is 
308 642 937 8 2s 
248 537 fx 4 
40 107 
15] mS 368 29 4 
43 0 20 2 ; 
192 194 322 ‘ 
192 104 522 
20 2 16 ; 'Z 
172 170 28s SY 102 
l 4 18 ‘ 
} | 
1, 388 1, 582 1, 789 1, 628 1, 7 
1, 256 1, 516 1, 555 19 17 
415 313 421 ny fe 
a 31 107 i 
74 35 12 (hf 
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Unless otherwise stated, suave oy eee ae ees 1951 es : 
d descriptive notes are shown in the * - 
ia Statistical Supplement to the Survey March April May June July | August a fea 
———— 
> 
FINANCE—Continued 
—E—E eo Sines ——s oes | 
SECURITIES ISSUED—Continued | 
Securities and Exchange Commission- Continued | 
~ New corporate security issues 
" Estimated net proceeds, total mil. of dol__| 378 904 810 739 812 505 537 666 826 450 
Proposed uses of proceeds: 
New money, total ES 845 626 676 685 452 474 567 725 385 
Plant and equipment. -.........- 699 504 487 431 336 35 480 640 282 
EE GREEN « « co sntednvecers > oe 146 122 189 253 116 121 88 85 103 
Retirement of debt and stock, total. .do-___- 121 129 46 112 47 43 80 68 60 
Funded debt ce 68 13 14 54 20 22 51 42 32 
Other debt pieendinbuighenddakimtbdan 53 64 26 49 26 21 23 23 23 
Preferred stock ‘dealin Soe Te 0 52 6 Q 0 1 1 2 1 
Other purposes , sidieiies se rk 28 55 18 15 6 20 19 32 5 
Proposed uses by major groups: 
Manufacturing, total —— 298 405 384 361 141 250 213 416 268 
New money See 219 301 353 314 115 218 181 357 227 
Retirement of debt and stock do__.. 7: 94 20 42 2 26 26 39 38 
Public utility, total eer | 151 | 278 209 249 190 169 268 269 120 
New money 7 ae 97 230 204 234 180 161 247 246 100 
Retirement of debt and stock 36 20 3 13 11 s 21 23 20 
Railroad, total o! Sae 30 20 14 26 18 q 76 22 23 
New money a ~ 30 20 14 26 18 i] 61 22 23 
Retirement of debt and stock ..do | 0 0 0 0 0 0 15 0 
Communication, total. .............- do. 423 24 4 3 51 3 37 48 
New money onan | 422 24 4 2 5 3 37 4s 
Retirement of debt and stock ._.do (’) (1) () (4) (1) (‘) () 1 
Real estate and financial, total_......do 20 35 50 | 123 74 28 15 22 1 
New money ae 16 30 37 7: 71 14 12 16 1 
Retirement of debt and stock ..do 2 2 10 49 1 l 1 2 
State and mur ] ues (Bond Buyer): | | 
Lone-tern thous. of dol 169,623 | 237, 662 433, 961 335, 166 | 364,091 156, 214 299, 109 265, 503 
Short-term ‘ =— Se 89, 529 191, 699 162, 557 105, 887 74, 901 84, 760 210,915 | 215, 196 
COMMODITY MARKETS | 
| | 
Volume of trading in grain futures: | 
Corn ....mil. of bu 181 155 222 185 175 163 286 242 
Wheat see — 426 409 434 389 445 458 454 380 
SECURITY MARKETS 
Brokers’ Balances (N. Y¥. S. E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 
Cash on hand and in banks ee ee ee ee eee 264 ia . 
Customers’ debit balances (net) ? do 1, 304 1, 286 1, 287 1, 275 1, 266 1, 260 1, 279 
Customers’ free credit balances ‘ ay 918 879 855 | 834 825 816 805 
Money borrowed SSeS =e 715 661 681 680 672 | 624 649 
| | 
Bonds | 
Prices 
Average price of all listed bonds (N. Y. 8. E.), | 
totals ...---------Gollars_. 99.30) 8.7 98. 28 97. 86 98. 48 99. 23 97.82 98. 01 
Domestic oe 99. 77 | 90. 24 98. 79 . 37 98. 98 99. 73 98. 30 98. 49 
Foreign do... 71. 04 71. 85 71. 70 71. 78 73. 10 73. 66 72. 65 73. 48 
Standard and Poor's Corporation: | | 
Industrial, utility, and railroad (A1+issues): 
Composite (17 bonds dol. per $100 bond. 119.4 | 117.8 117.4 116.6 116.2 117.1 115.3 115.6 | 
Domestic municipal (15 bonds) do 135. 5 131.9 131.1 128. 6 129. 4 132. 1 131.6 130.8 
vU.8 Treasury bonds, taxable do 100. 28 98. 93 97. 90 97. 62 97.93 98. 90 97. 52 96. 27 | 
Bales | 
Total, excluding U. 8. Government bonds: 
All registered exchanges | | 
Market value thous. of dol 72,842 | 106,614) 69,822] 54,048 | 52,767 | 53, 065 | 47,052 63, 229 
Face value 0 83,272 | 108, 798 80, 270 63, 267 66, 368 60, 666 56, 942 75, 892 
New York Stock Exchange | | 
Market value do 70,081 | 104,014 67, 378 51, 192 50, 590 51, 120 45, 275 60, 802 
Face value do 79,406 | 105, 659 | 77, 369 60,114 62, 649 57, 957 | 83,328 72, 524 
New York Stock Exchanee, exclusive of stopped | 
sales, face value, total§ thous. of dol 76,668 | 76,030 | 67, 814 55, 399 56, 400 52,111 | 48, 559 60, 525 66, 971 | 
U. 8. Government SS 9 | 1, 046 5 0 2 0 | 0 3 68 
Other than U. 8. Government, total§....do 76, 659 | 74, O84 7, 809 | 55, 3990 56, 398 §2,111 48, 5590 60, 522 66, 903 
Domesti -_ ae * | 68,618 | 67,413 61,391 | 49,191 45, 698 45, 548 41, 895 54, 325 59, 389 | 
Foreign ..do 8, 009 6, 601 | 6, 408 6, 17 10, 650 6, 515 6, 613 6, 079 7, 399 
Value, issues listed on N. Y. 8. E.: 
Market value, total, all issues§$ mil. of dol__| | 114, 382 100, 247 | 99, 938 97, 818 OR, 457 99, 27 97, 151 95, 634 96, 269 
Domestic ..do....| | 112,758 | 98,630 | 98,278 | 96,163 | 96,777] 97, 580 95,427 | 93,920] 94, 537 
Foreign do | 1, 377 | 1, 373 1, 369 1, 366 1, 389 1, 399 1, 339 1, 332 1, 349 
Face value, total, all issues§ do | 115,183 | 101,545 | 101, 692 99, O58 99,975 | 100,045 99, 318 98, 158 98, 221 
Domestic ._.do 113, 019 99, 384 99, 482 97, 754 07,775 97, 846 97, 075 | 95, 920 95, 985 
y Foreign do | 1,914 1, 912 | 1, 910 1, 904 1, 900 1, 899 1,843 1, 839 1, 836 
jelds: | | 
.—— corporate (Moody’s) .. percent 2.96 | 3.07 | 3.09 | 3. 16 3.17 3.12 3. 08 3.20 | 3. 25 3.24 3. 
y ratings | | 
Aaa do.___| 2.7 2.87 2.89 20%!) 294 2. 88 2.84 2.96 3.01 2.98 2 
Aa do 2. 82 2. 93 2. 93 2.99 2. 92 2. 88 3.02 3. 06 3. 05 3. 
4 do 3.00 3.11 3.15 3. 21 3. 23 3.17 | 3.15 3. 26 3.31 3. 32 3. 
> Baa —_ 3. 23 3.35 3. 40 3. 49 3. 53 3. 50 3. 46 3. 56 3. 61 3. 59 3. 
v groups: | | 
Industrial ; ; iieigliins..'2 2.81 | 2. 89 2. 90 | 2.96 | 2. 97 2.92 2. 89 2.97 3. 00 3.00 2. 
Public utility : _...do 2. 96 3.07 3. 10 3.18 3.19 3.13 3.09 3. 21 3. 24 3.23 3. 
Railroad . do 3.11 3. 24 3. 28 3. 33 3. 36 3.31 3. 27 3. 42 | 3. 50 3. 48 3. 
Domestic municipal 
Bond Buyer (20 bonds). . do 1. 82 1.94 2.07 | 2. 21 2. 06 | 2.00 2. 05 2.07 2.11 2. 08 2.07 
_Standard and Poor’s Corp. (15 bonds) do 1. 87 2.05 2.09 2.22 2.18 | 04 2.05 | 2.07 2.10 2.10 2.04 
U. 8. Treasury bonds, taxable. do 2. 47 2. 56 2.63 2. 65 | 2. 63 | 2. 57 2. 56 | 2. 66 2.70 2.74 2.71 
’ Revised. 1 Less than $500,000. 
ed also in computing average price of 


§Sales and value figures include bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are includ 


all listed bonds. 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Selre. | ' | | | Pr 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey pened March April | May June July August — Geteher |. = oven Dect Ranta Febru. 
nits ; er ber a ary 
FINANCE—Continued 
SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 
| 
Stocks 
Cash dividend payments publicly reported: 

Total dividend payments mil. of dol 214.2 | 1,066.2 516. 4 209. 5 1,116.3 524. ¢ 16.7) 1,132.7 539 9 4 1 an an 7 i 
ae ..do. 39. 5 70. 9 83. 1 40.1 76.8 124.1 41.6 80. 6 104 4 “4 51.4 
Manufacturing............__. — 105. 2 688.3 204.3 107.9 720. ¢ 203. & 102. 2 757.3 1] 20 an ¢ 42.3 
RST SS ae Se 1.8 77.1 8.0 1.4 R7_R 5 8 20 91.1 ms ‘ - 4. 4 
Public utilities: . 23 

Communications - do 7 8.3 74.9 7 24 74.8 7 95 ] g9 — R3 
Heat, light, and power__- do. 41.5 67.4 54.4 44.7 69.1 5] 8 ‘7.1 68 rR] ‘ an Oo Be. 7 
Railroad............ be ..do 8.0 60.3 25. ( 3 5.0 11.1 10.9 10 13.0 RO 7 @ 46 3 
ss SR Oe sdéee 4 ..do 15.2 40 54.9 8.5 47.8 39.3 7.7 50.0 | 41.7 8 a 4 + g 7 ! 
Miscellaneous___.._. do... 2.3 23. 11.8 2.7 25.9 13.9 4.5 21.3 16.8 10 44 12 15 0 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, and earnings, 200 5 =s 3 
common stocks (Moody’s): | 

Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stocks) 

dollars. 4.11 4.11 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.18 4.11 4.12 | 4.09 ) ae 2 9 » 
Industrial (125 stocks) ; do. 4. 48 4.49 4. 52 4.51 4. 53 4.55 4.45 4.47 44 6 1 ‘ 4.18 4 
Public utility (24 stocks) ____. = we 1. 85 1. 86 1. 87 1, 87 1. 87 1. 87 >1. 88 1.90 1. 90 1 oO 1 Oo 1 o0 ‘ ed 
R (25 stocks)......____. oe: “Sa 2. 55 2. 55 2. 58 2. 58 | 2. 58 2 58 2 58 ® 5 2 55 > Re > a oe 
Bank (15 stocks)._......._____ . ..-d0._. 2. 65 2. 65 2. 65 2. 65 2. & 2 43 2 63 2 63 2 6 > ¢ > 4 ‘ 5 64 = 64 
Insurance (10 stocks)..............._____- do... 2.71 2.71 2. 7 2. 73 2 2. 73 2.73 2.73 2 73 9 2 84 2 84 388 

Pie be ave, « end of month (200 stocks)__do 65. 57 64. 25 67. 20 65. 39 63. 40 67.45 70. 10 69. 73 67.97 A7. Rf 9. 94 7. 90 
Industrial (125 stocks) -.do. 68. 61 67. 40 71.15 68. 88 66. 75 71. 28 74. 4¢ 74. 09 72. 07 48 74. 24 75. 09 i 
Public util ty (24 stocks) ___. _.do- 32. 82 31.77 1.78 31.99 31.70 32. AT 23.13 82. 87 22 04 22 @ 24 49 a4 
Railroad (25 stocks)......................do__. 42. H 40. 52 42.17 40. 04 36. 68 39. 93 40. 76 41.57 39. 79 , 9 0 06 12 28 - = 

Yield Git stocks) | az ~ percent 6. 27 6. 40 6. 18 6.35 6. 55 6.20 5 RA 5.91 6.02 k =e = ms 5 59 — 
Industrial (125 stocks)___.___ _- ’ an 6. 53 6. OF 6. 35 6. 55 6.79 6. 38 5. OR 6. 08 6.15 5 Ri RRs a> . . 
Public utility (24 stocks).._..____ ..do. 5. 64 5. 85 5. 88 5. 85 5. 90 5 72 5 AT 5.78 5 TT F - ~—+ = 

Railroad (25 stocks)........__. Pa a + 5. 94 6. 29 6.12 6. 44 7.08 6. 46 6. 23 6.13 6. 41 6.4 6. 32 6 08 ( 4 
Bank (15 stocks) ...___....-- =r “I 4. 48 4.61 4.74 4.77 4. SF 4.79 4. 67 4.70 77 4 4 4 45 ‘ 41 4 - 
Insurance (10 stocks) _______. do....| 3. 52 3. 45 3. 41 3. 49 3. 48 3. 35 3. 20 3. 28 3.44 ‘ ‘7 3 38 a 

Farnings share (at sane rate), quarterly: | na 
Ind (125 stocks) doliars._| °7. Of ° 7.45 ’ 6.20 72 0 
Public utility (24 stocks) - ene = “= , 2. 60 2. 53 2 44 44 

ailroad (25 stocks)... do... r 3.48 5. 52 4.71 12 94 
Dividend be pond referred stocks, 11 high-grade . ‘ 
Prine ‘oor’s Corp.) percent 3.8 4. 0 4.11 | 4.1! | 4.17 4.20 4.13 4.16 4.19 123 4. 28 4.2 12 

Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. (65 stocks) __ dol. per share 94. 98 92. 39 92. 86 92. 57 90. 46 91. 20 95.19 98.11 97. 82 M. 44 06. 7 90 29 on 2 
Industrial (30 stocks) do. 253. 32 249. 50 253. 3€ 254.36 | 249.32) 253 fo 264. 92 273. 36 269. 73 250. ¢ 6. 09 71 71 » - 
Public utility (15 stocks)_____- do... 42. 87 43. 05 42. 36 42. 28 42. 55 | 43. 75 45. Of 45. 40 46. 04 6,9 "46.79 “48 61 “ea i 
Railroad aera i do... 88. 09 82. 66 82. 59 81.37 | 78. 06 77.04 R0. 53 83. 91 84, 25 79 73 89 20 84 8) Qk OR 

Standard and Poor’s Corporation ‘ : = 
Industrial, public utility, and raflroad:§ 

Combined index (416 stocks 1935-39 = 100 174.7 170. 3 172.3 173.9 | 171.7 172.8 181.5 187.3 185. 0 129 127 1 00 @ 
Industrial, total (365 stocks) do 189.6 | 184.4 | 187 189.3 | 186. 9 188.1 198.2 205. 2 202. 3 ' 100 1 4 3 100 1 
Capital goods (121 stocks) do. 181.5 175.0 179. 4 181.9 | 179. 2 179.9 190.7 197.1 | 193. 3 | . 189. 4 192 4 184, 7 
Consumers’ goods (182 stocks) aes 171.0 169. 0 168.8 | 167.9 163. 1 163. 7 148.0 72.9 171.4 | 64. f 167. ¢ 149. 2 164.0 
ee stocks) __ . aan 111.0 111.2 110. 2 | 110. 5 110.2 111.5 114.4 115.8 | 115. 2 ‘ ‘1m "7 0 “ , 
ailroad (20 stocks) ______. do... 159. 1 148. 7 148.7 147.5 | 141. 139. 4 147.1 152.8 154.7 44 5. F 5.4 15A 
eae We Y. C. (19 stocks) ___ ..do__. 109. 8 110. 2 106. 1 | 105.6 | 105. 4 104.2 105.8 108 0 108. 4 0 0 1) 9 11k 4 aaa 
Fire and marine insurance (18 stocks) do... 180. 5 180.7 181.9 | 183.4 | 182.7 184. 9 193. ( 195. 4 187 82 188. 5 4.0 198 3 
Sales (Securities and Exchange Commissior | | . 
Total on ail registered exchanges 
Market value...........____. mil. of dol. 2, ORE 1, 683 1,547; * 2,080 1, 337 1.354 1. A2¢ 1. 707 9 (45 ‘ 1% Qo” rom 
Shares sold____.___ _...thousands. 82, 631 71, 480 67,024 | °74,220| 52, 45¢ 53, 154 £9 483 | * 66, 385 85, 204 65, 12: 63, 1 188 62. O51 
On New York Stock Exchange: “gh , : : 
Market value__..............____._ mil. of dol- 1, 791 1,442 ] 320 | °1, 740 1,14 1.171 1. 302 1 445 1714 "i ) -1 aR 1. 351 
Shares sold_.__.- thousands. 61, 534 53, 327 50,583 | 56,928 10, 667 42, 438 44, 583 48, 206 60, 208 ‘7° 449 44, R80 49, 431 42. 20% 
Exclusive of odd lot and stopped sales , 2, 206 
(N. Y. Times). ...thousands 41, 234 35, 625 34, 290 38, 457 27, 402 27, 989 33, 642 36, 305 42, 5 8 141 7.19 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exchange: : ; 
Market valne, all listed shares mil. of dol. 100, 24€ 98,112 | 102,747 | 100,120 97, 921 104, 61 108,307 | 108,911 06, 439 Mi, 3 0, 484 111,580 > 108, 471 
Number of shares listed __ TT Se 2, 391 2, 421 2, 437 2, 452 2, 528 2, 557 2, 568 2, 581 2, 502 2 604 y K27 634 
| | i i 
_ INTERN: ATIONAL TR. ANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) 
Exports of goods and services, total mil. of dol 4,375 5, 283 5, 080 

Merchandise, adjusted. _______- de 3, 414 4, 091 3, 842 

Income on investments abroad do 396 471 458 

i ng a do 565 721 769 

Imports of goods and services, total do 3, 915 3, 938 3, 708 
Merchandise, adjusted _. do 3, 217 3, 133 2 680 f 
Income on foreign investments in U. § do 86 99 93 "19 
RT do 612 706 935 
Balance on goods and services.___- do 460 41, 345 +1. 361 Py 
Unilateral transfers (net), total do 1, 147 1, 375 ~1, 221 1 10% 
, = Re oe a do ~112 — 96; -~) " 
Government.....-.-.--_-_. do 1, 035 —1, 279 —1, 131 aK 
U.8.long- and short-term pent (net), total..do 353 —370 —11 
in Se do. — 294 —287 +16 
LS Sa = do. —59 —83 7 
Foreign long- and short-term capital (net) 4-1 +108 +12 a4 
Increase (—) or decrease (+) in U. S. gold stock 
mil. of dol- +893 +55 — 292 709 in 
i ae 13 
Errors and omissions -- ; do 146 1.937 4151 tr 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 
§ Number of stocks represents number currently used; the change in the number does not affect the continuity of the series. 
cl 
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inless otherwise stated, ——— ———- = — > — _1951 : d ‘= - —_" = 1952 
. d descriptive notes are shown in the ye vs a 
3a] Statistical Supplement to the Survey :* =~ | March | April | May | June July | August | 5¢Pt™-| October | Novem- | Decem- | january = 
—————— : — -——— 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
—_-~_~_ | —s 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes 
Exports of U. 8. merchandise 
“Quantity 1936-38 = 100. 215 253 | 265 | 260 250 232 249 249 233 279 281 re 
Value. do 435 519 555 | 550 525 484 516 501 471 565 585 | rrr 
Unit value do. 202 206 210 | 212 | 210 209 207 202 202 203 | 208 BE adtdnccke 
Imports for consumption: Bl 
Quantity... do 151 167 152 | 148 140 137 139 118 141 135 131 ET 
Value___- ‘ do 443 504 | 471 461 446 433 435 304 425 403 390 SRE 
Unit value do....| 293 302 | 309 311 | 319 316 313 307 301 298 299 |S TNR 
Agricultural products, quantity: | 
Exports, domestic, total | | | 
Unadjusted 1924-29 = 100 102 104 130 | 105 92 74 90 106 117 136 148 129 a emia 
Adjusted do | 125 120 165 | 132 117 101 99 86 81 103 116 123 ae manda 
Total, excluding cotton | | 
riinedjusted — —— 141 155 | 190 155 150 126 155 157 149 158 157 rE TG 
Adjust« | ~~ ae 179 181 231 174 177 157 151 125 113 138 141 Ptbthccocdbe 
Imports for consumption 
Unadjusted — | 118 132 112 104 99 103 107 91 102 102 93 aE 
Adjusted _ do 116 116 | 104 | 107 109 114 116 95 103 108 92 | eT 
| | 
Shipping Weight | 
Water-borne trade | e 
Exports, incl. reexports4 thous. of long tons. 5, 130 6, 232 8, 758 9,714 9, 526 8, 865 11, 171 10, 931 10, 605 a -  ae ENST 
General imports do 7, 283 7, 537 7, 560 7, 849 8, 193 8, 033 7,642 6, 673 7,873 * 6, 800 8 Es aaa 
Value | | 
| | 
Exports, including reexports, total mil. of dol..| 1, 076 1, 285 1, 370 | 1,354 1, 204 1,190 1, 267 1, 232 1, 155 1, 388 1, 435 1, 247 1,328 
ty geographic regions | 
, Africa . thous. of dol 35, 365 50, 184 48, 199 59, 051 48, 590 56, 400 58, 138 58, 477 34, 204 46, 383 51, 379 48,346 |... ._. 
Asia and Oceania do 161,943 | 211,362 233, 903 | 185,031 192,425 | 190,523 | 198,706 | 205, 651 182,430 | 271, 861 204,190 | 222,073 |...... 
Europe ads do 299,237 | 319,941 | 385,301 | 367,622 | 340,030 | 285,122 | 307,886 | 330,945 | 346,7 376, 891 438,770 | 385,785 |... 
Northern North America --do....| 194,816 | 232,093 | 263,716 | 255,651 | 236,891 | 202,552 203,158] 200,248/ 2146 208,123 | 180,749 192,265)... 
Southern North America ..do 120,472 | 163,047 | 149,135 140,068 | 138,646 | 136,429 146,970 | 136, 504 131, 301 155,444 | 153,906 § 135,460... 
South America - 143,182 | 174,408 172,143 | 174, 187 186,304 | 182,787 | 198,315) 177,214 | 133,913 | 187,279] 205,342§ 152,702 /........ 
Total exports by leading countries } 
Africa: 
Egypt a 4,941 4, 446 4, 704 8, 078 7,313 6, 804 8, 639 10, 624 7, 534 5, 609 4, 033 | aa 
Union of South Africa gles 10, 866 19,192 | 24, 563 29, O89 21, 821 23, 899 25, 477 25, 482 13, 850 18, 890 21, 503 8 OF ere 
Asia and Oceania | 
Australia, including New Guinea do. 7, 430 15, 167 13, 168 8, 270 12, 874 16, 763 13, 579 13, 936 14, 304 24, 673 26, 026 PEED leceniccece 
British Malaya do. 4, 893 4, 304 5, 462 4, 274 4,447 5, 489 6, 003 4, 887 3, 648 5, 139 5, 047 ow mere 
ChinaO : do... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 (') 0 o. bt ccens 
India and Pakistan do. 19, 673 34,535 | 39, 527 35, 465 30, 360 33, 751 41, 639 36, 870 41, 423 78, 454 82, 359 «| Sewegre 
Japan. os do....| 57, 582 67,9038 | 73,104 51, 122 45, 076 36, 720 34, 303 39, 456 40, 845 58, 122 54, 586 PR 
Indonesia ....do | 10,504 18, 368 15, 799 15, 318 14, 628 14, 692 15, 341 16, 225 7,177 12, 421 12, 403 | a 
Republic of the Philippines. ___- a ae | 17, 980 24,307 | 27, 241 24, 026 34, 323 31, 273 35,335 | 35,820) 27,044 32, 579 41, 028 a 
Europe: 
Frames ‘ : ....do0 26, 206 27, 290 | 41, 331 36, 553 39, 535 37, 379 33, 214 34, 268 33, 193 40, 875 48, 152 
Germany ee ..do 48,176 | 40,808 44, 296 40,158! 41, 786 33, 688 41, 279 49, 223 44, 727 47, 482 55, 299 
Italy... ....d0 41,141 44, 385 62, 470 72,198 | 38, 689 20,505 | 24,322 20, 711 24, 825 34, 723 43, 954 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ..do 15 2 4 1 13 7 2 (*) () 0 5 
United Kingdom 2 na oma | 85,643 63,515 | 69,496 56, 423 68, 213 71, 556 77, 999 97, 170 99, 809 96,018 | 103, 084 
North and South America: | 
Canada, incl. Newfoundland and Labrador | | 
do 194,814 | 232,087 | 263, 701 255,608 | 236,889 | 202,497 203,155 | 200,182; 214,625 208,123 180,748 § 192,265)... 
Latin-American Republics. total do | 253,202 | 322,314 | 307,994 300, 582 | 312,353 | 307,195 | 330,133 | 298,07 252,965 | 326,970 | 341,234 § 273,203 |.......__. 
Argentina do 16, 320 16,333 | 19,010 20, 231 24, 368 23, 960 25, 220 19, 723 13, 904 21, 558 19, 238  S 5 Saeeseeen 
Brazil. do 44, 840 49,956 | 45,919 54, 610 58, 337 61, 060 69, 125 74, 292 51, 822 71, 208 81, 335  < © Seeenesani 
Chile ..do 9, 807 16, 538 13, 277 16, 218 16, 554 17, 408 15, 902 11, 625 7, 647 12, 647 19, 346 © f ePaEpsean 
Colombia ....do 14, 110 19, 063 22, 250 20, 795 24, 006 20, 089 19, 348 17, 145 13, 191 18, 949 20, 256  * 8 RRS 
Cuba. . ...do 44, 815 59, 705 48, 834 40, 752 42, 627 41, 739 43, 071 38, 829 39, 865 48, 988 44, 168 | « |} eee 
Mexico s...40....1 4181 60,226 | 61,916] 60,952] 60,380] 50,486 | 64,391 50,538 | 62,805} 62,345] 62,2307 54,820)... 
Venesusia do....| 34,201 | 46,200] 45,536| 38,487] 20.531] 35,247] 39,025] 32,524] 27,702] 40,122] 39,172— 33,620|.......- 
Exports of U. 8. merchandise, total4__.._ mil. of dol | 1, 061 1, 266 1, 353 1, 340 1, 280 1,179 1, 258 1, 222 1,147 1,378 1, 425 1, 233 1,316 
By economic classes: 
Crude materials thous. of dol | 174,055 | 173,226) 228,512/ 203, 953 148, 461 128,030 | 152,392 | 207,524 272,463 300,000 | 336,658 — 255,304; 
Crude foodstuffs do 114, 324 123, 998 163, 562 137, 880 135, 776 105, 050 118, 190 106, 297 98, 249 108, 902 109, 783 nd 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages __do 59, 253 75, 166 82, 412 71, 443 74, 229 72, 807 78, 471 65,570 | 61, 709 73,316 | 69,003 60,389)... 
Semimanufactures 9 do 109,710 | 131,429] 134,549} 142,615] 153,929! 155,016] 149,528 | 145,292 127,323/ 148,218 | 160,702] 137,163|... 
:, Finished manufactures Q ----do....| 603,322 | 762,205 | 743,808 | 784,215 | 767,932 | 718,225 759,212 | 696,835 | 587,341 | 747,243 | 749,176) 652,704) 000 
$y principal commodities 
Agricultural products, total ...do 307,874 | 332,396 | 419,984] 354,602] 310,744 | 251,719 | 276,985 | 307,653 | 840,603 | 415,443 459,274 
Cotton, unmanufactured ae * 98, 932 83, 756 117, 761 93, 532 50, 660 32, 663 32, 139 70,787 | 116,856! 165,771 213, 167 
Fruits, vegetables, and preparations... do 13, 398 17, 917 14, 523 15, 912 16, 417 13, 799 17, 099 16, 738 21, 332 20, 978 20, 540 
Grains and preparations do 122,170 | 130,715 177, 297 138, 191 131, 766 111, 027 128, 156 115, 935 103, 925 119, 198 115, 441 
Packing-house products do.. 19, 403 25, 180 29, 339 26, 797 23, 552 24, 130 19, 554 18, 703 16, 292 24, 618 27, 587 
Nonagricultural products, total do 752,790 | 983,716 | 932,859 | 985,503 | 969,583 | 927,410 | 980,807 913,864 | 797,482 962,336 | 966,049 
Aircraft, parts, and accessories§. . . do 1, 320 1, 981 1, 850 1, 007 3, 650 565 , 536 2, 362 457 462 573 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories$§¢°. do * 88, 619 | * 107, 816 | * 110, 488 | © 110, 500 | © 104, 652 | * 103, 048 | © 108,270 | * 101,188 | * 75,700 | * 97,346) * 06,655 
Chemicals and related products” do r 63, 261 ° 79,012] * 82,929 ’ 86, 144 93, 417 * 89, 501 91,811 r 85, 644 *71,246 | *90,358 | +* 80,087 
 _ > eee do | 8, 089 * 7, 391 ’ 9, 261 * 7,170 * 7, O87 * 7, 246 3, 008 r 2, 064 r 6, 679 9,963 | © 10,271 
Iron and steel-mill products do... 42, 030 55, 384 48, 125 50, 191 47, 390 48, 588 48, 955 54, 605 45, 973 56, 500 67, 555 
Machinery, total§g?_..................- do. * 172,818 | * 223, 846 | * 227, 414 | * 220, 758 | + 219, 062 | * 217, 286 | * 214, 901 | * 193, 706 | * 171, OO1 | + 214, 210 | + 237, 990 4 ee 
Agricultural ; 3 - do 10, 436 12, 584 13, 621 13, 017 13, 320 14, 015 15, 301 10, 631 9, 384 9, 574 10, 557 4 | & tt oeperal 
Tractors, parts, and accessories§ do 21, 508 31, 173 31, 765 28, 508 25, 160 28, 742 22, 956 21, 163 22, 204 24, 406 28, 478 27, 261 |.......... 
Electrical§* do | * 36,195 | * 47,132] * 48,136) © 50,247 | *° 53,222] © 48,311] * 50,656] * 46,354] * 36,481] © 47,227] + 49,065  » abe 
Metal working. _. do | 13,577 16, 237 18, 284 15, 687 17, 025 17, 279 15, 346 15, 692 12, 059 17, 391 18, 303 5 eee 
Other industrial" do | * 78,182] * 101,370 | *99,143 | *98,823 | * 96,901 | * 95,590] 98,826] *88,970| * 82,231 | + 108,356 | * 118, 781 208, 612 |.......... 
Petroleum and products do 39,443 | 56,260/ 58,584] 65,061 60,974 | 76,389} 85,145] 83,540] 69,763] 73,519) 73,8068 65,017 |.......... 
Textiles and manufactures... _____. do....! 59,500! 85,530! 79,036 75, 645 77, 546 61, 305 62, 891 62, 354 49, 742 69, 927 72,721 § 56,125 |.......... 
’ Revised. ' Less than $500. —_ ? Data beginning January 1952 exclude additional items classified as “special category.”” See note “*§’’. Total exports and various component items 


include shipments under the Mutual Security Program (formerly the Mutual Defense Assistance Program) as follows (mil. of dol): February 1951-February 1952, respectively—04.8; 106.7; 83.5; 
129.2; 115.1; 85.0; 115.3; 81.2; 58.8; 84.1; 59.6; 65.0; 78.7. Beginning July 1950, certain items classed as “special category”’ exports, although included in total exports, are excluded from water-borne 
trade and from area and country data. © Including Manchuria beginning January 1952. 

? Data for semimanufactures reported as “special category, type 1” are included with finished manufactures. 

§ Excludes “special category” exports not shown separately for security reasons, 
an” Data beginning January 1951 have been adjusted to conform to the 1952 revision of the export schedule. Adjusted figures for January 1951 (thous. of dol.): Automobiles, parts, etc., 72,838; 
chemicals and products, 58,381; copper, 4,366; machinery, total, 183,839; electrical machinery, 41,955; other industrial, 82,007. 
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mless otherwise stated, statistics through . 1952 
1950 descriptive notes are shown in the Febru- | | | te ale 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey aoe March April May | June zo July August te | October at pe -~ m= | January Febru. 
r wer ary 
~ sceiaiatlioahlon nea aa  '— 
INTERNATION. AL TRANS SAC "TIONS | OF THE UNITED STATES—C “ontinued 
FOREIGN TRADE—Continued 
Value—Continued 
General imports, total__ ____ thous. of dol 909, 724 | 1,099,903 | 1,032,675 | 1,017,687 929,802 | 894,599} 880,355 721.071 | 833,360 | 818.274 | 800.558 | 991. ARR 
By geographic regions: ’ ‘ Rs = = 892, 100 
ibe sudivnonacooe do 44, 836 87, 082 ), 457 74, 227 326 39, 758 40, 225 25.911 40. 374 a7 AE 4 OM) AR. 402 
Asia and Oceania_.______- de 187,250 | 267,237 | 270,121 242,572 | 235,728 | 223,954 | 229,332 157.924 143. 678 146, 608 151, 87 172. O81 
TT de 173,933 | 192,860 | 181,500] 189,702] 179.868 | 176. 597 161. O84 14¢,415| 147.4821) 15 4 152 R46 175, 88} 
N ern North America. _- do I 82 190, 835 191,769 | 202,106 | 191,822 189, 588 192, 450 173,896 | 218 404 190. @4 189, 892 187.026 
Southern North America do 128.648 | 129,951 | 118,044 99, 497 95, 41! 100, 634 £4 712 76.1721 90 956 as 93,264 1 197 ATs 
South America____.__. ewkad do 21,075 | 251,938 | 201,783 | 207,582 | 171,637 | 161,137 | 172,554 | 142743] 192946 | 188° 62% 177, 721 189, 685 
By leading countries: . ai . ’ 
“ie 
RR sss,  % 486 291 9, 652 12, 936 5, 161 268 Rg "75 640 8] 1 of 16. 452 
Galen of South Africa._____.___- do 15, 638 15, 870 202 12, 669 14, 390 8, 561 7, 851 5, 402 9. 620 11.002 6 47 11 844 
Asia and Oceania: ™ 
Australia, including New Guinea do 9, 458 42, 247 58 62, 048 49, 9 22 39, 285 7,105 14, 808 9, aif 22, 4n¢ 8, 519 
British Malaya_. ot do 59 38, 447 { 204 24, 378 t 52 39, 001 31° 041 27, 872 2K, 479 16, 907 38, A3¢ 
| i de 00 4, 94 2, 722 2, 886 1, 634 1, 241 1 126 $843 4 902 
— and Pakistan . o do 2 AM 37 7 8, OU 32, 117 3: 24, 394 17, 487 19. 9023 19 02 19 7 ») 427 
ee do 16, 73¢ 20, 097 17, 121 26, 810 15 18, 246 12. 297 14. 389 15 804 15 02 17 779 
Indonesia de 19,455 | 25,550] 19,751 | 19,526 24, { 29,665) 19,744) 19.457| 17.29 20,127] 29,704 
Republic of the Philippines do 31, 287 29, 514 1, 16 30, 382 | 23, é 22, 302 19, 201 17,313 15, 882 15, 858 14, 78 
urope: | ' 
EN do 24, 396 31, 776 26, 390 28, 066 21, 375 21, 239 4, SIF 16, 332 15, 453 13.6 15. 172 0). 284 
Ss aa ae 14, 312 19,117 18, 217 21, 414 24, 667 24, 558 21, 18 16, 912 19, 1f 16, 630 14, 80 17. 500 
Italy___- ’ l RS ] 229 10, 967 12, 47 9, 7 If s 9. 502 R QR4 , 64 12 11 201 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub! a 1, 338 207 1, 625 2, 790 2,014 3, 259 1,141 1] 8 2 1150 
United Kingdom. ‘ de R, 54e 6, 681 42, 598 45, 712 38, 701 44, 311 39, 499 33. 25] =1 0% 5 499 20° 012 
North and South America: e = 
Canada, incl. Newfoundland and Labrador | 
thous. of dol..| 153,738 | 190,811 | 191,604 | 202,098 | 191,671 | 189,287 | 192,137/ 171,259] 218,039!) 199.508| 189.8871 187.08 
Latin-American pepeen, total do 331, 028 363, 189 303, 315 291, 602 251,110 48 340 244. 348 208 190 64. 79K one 249 902" 904 
Argentina_._______ do 25, 881 34, 734 32, 845 29, 975 16, 8 11, 970 10, 48 8, 221 6,643 | 6.78 x 8) 204 
ee do R4, RAF 100, 704 64, 456 68, 528 65, 068 54. 670 ( f 62. 976 R244 ay R48 f0 RAT 
de 16, 007 15, 40 27, 584 22, 076 I 7 10, 81 18, 24 13, SF 18, 437 18 12 »” 246 
Colombia______- “ese do 27, 081 27, 61¢ 19, 237 27,176 26, 894 37, 203 33, 541 29 5] 34. 305 54 ¥ 4° O11 
 ™, COS age dc 40, 81 43, 636 41, 289 33, 026 34, 073 39,117 40, 38] 34.512 35 AOI a1 4 ’ > 
tt eae de 29 29, 124 26, 373 2 l 26, 02 18. B&F 20) 554 Of, 424 oT 2 859 41 180 
a St a do 26, 167 26, 551 25, 86 30, 966 27, 294 26, 73: 25, 827 22, 208 30, 119 25, 822 027 
Imports for consumption, total do 909, 466 | 1,033,534 965, 686 | 5,793 | 914,530 | 887, 125 892, 98: 745,850 | 872,242 | 827.041 R00, 544 914,910 | 901.199 
By economic classes: ; 
Crude materials__...__- do 283, 799 309, 444 337, 649 297, 629 299, 748 293, 043 289, 191 256, TRS 9] 21 2 0, 2 
Crude foodstuffs. _____. do 201, 38 233, 978 159, 548 171, 225 147, 677 136, 59R 144. 026 167. Ol 184. 934 187. 2 193 770 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages dv 87, 028 89, 54¢ 91, 544 92, 570 92, 926 88 418 93. 493 Q a an 79 2G 
Semimanufactures__..........___ de 201, 2¢ 227, 037 215, 764 221,239 | 216,519 198,969 | 204. o% 192 599 18 g ‘ 5, 170 
Finished manufactures... __- do 135, 99€ 169, 974 163, 179 164,156 | 158, Olf 165, 588 166, 383 162. 493 164 4, 20 167. 459 
By principal commodities: | " 
Agricultural products, total do 477,655 | 538,873 | 479,006 | 452,248 | 428,144 405,553 | 412,895 | 333,443} 398 157 78, 97 MO, 292 | 437, 235 
| Le i aT 10 9, 406 153, 040 06, 64 100, 701 90, 657 86, 897 87. 818 80. 719 117. 074 vr 553 134 047 
Hides and skins___..__.- de 8, 536 10, 728 10, 858 13, 038 13, 399 15, 187 14, 540 14. 272 9, 757 F 5 14 490 
Rubber, crude, including guayule do 63 7 74, 347 73, 232 51, 853 69, 269 87, 733 76, 837 50, 282 52.911 54 48 13.99 &) 3a 
Silk, unmanufactured -_-_- do 838 2, 081 626 1, 21¢ 1, 287 1,0 1, 62 2, 003 2 549 2, O59 ; 3. 86 
Sugar a See dc ‘ 4 40, 626 9, 717 33, 985 », 399 a8, 655 i 04 10. 063 20 27 24 9 7 BAG 5 ORT 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured do 52, 674 84, 842 05, 037 84, 706 70, 942 48, 000 7 R56 44. 131 42. 15: 1" 708 9 7 ond 
Nonagricultural products, total ..do $31, 811 494, 661 186,680 | 493, 545 486, 336 481,572 | 480,088 | 412 407 | 483 oR 448, (i 440, 252 477, 67 
Furs and manufactures. do 10, 321 11, 798 16, 638 8, 537 8 913 7. 503 8 06) 534 at : on a 6 571 
— ores, metals, and manufactures, 
"(ae eee thous. of dol 61, 92 75, 522 ), 182 57, 425 71, 740 67,450 78, 193 57, 99 70, 329 nO 7 65. Z 65, 504 
Copper, incl. ore and manufact do 22, f2 17, 959 21, 909 23, 308 24, 457 23, 493 0,744 oF AT] 2 175 2] 19 7 OR GIR 
Tin, including ore______- , de i 22, 68 13, 297 8, O36 12, 934 13, 090 10, 251 R60) 14. 287 “4. 148 7.8 2 52 
Paper base stocks....________ de 31, 20 1, 24 38, 598 14, 42, 181 35 1 191 A 161 31 0) 42 3° 447 
Newsprint_.....____ NT de 09 44,05 39, 3.56 4 5 4] 42. 904 47. 69 g "Ag Bn 1G 47 8 14. 709 12. 2% 
Petroleum and products. do 0, 531 50, 601 1, 22 52, 4 52, 578 48. 447 14. 684 43, 122 51 Os! 48. 41 ‘8 52 60. 547 
ae aS ee ' 
TR ANSPUR? ATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION [ 
Airlines | 
Oo tions on scheduled airlines: | 
iles flown, revenue______-.________ thousands 25, 316 29, 780 29, 085 30, 813 29, 318 32, 22 32,551 | 31,529] 32,144 0), 200 20. 973 32, 221 | 
Express and fre ht carried . short tons 21,1 21, 662 18, 111 19, O85 17, 173 15, 543 17, 909 17, 853 19. 104 17. 78 19. 121 18 483 | 
Express and freight ton-miles flown _thousands 13, 087 13, 620 11, 287 11, 902 10, 327 9, 739 11.318 11. 165 12 20 11. 49 12 444 11.911 
Mail ton-miles flown. . do 4, 704 j, 124 4, 541 5, 035 4, 805 4, 612 029 4, 938 5, 717 5. 99 7. 966 5 R71 
Passengers carried, revenue. do 1, 324 1, 660 1, 708 1, 804 1, 866 1, 861 1, 960 1, 895 1, 878 64 1. 571 1. 57 
Passenger-miles flown, revenue do 663, 767 835, 920 834, 685 859, 130 922, 856 914, 367 956, 974 934, 584 919, 952 812, 028 834, 208 851. 72 
Express Operations 
Operating revenues_....._.__.____ ; thous. of dol 18, 00 19, 377 18, 769 18, 895 17, 852 17, 172 17, 389 17, 845 18, 273 18, 72 22 74 14 
Operating income___._........_.__ do 4 SO 24 6 412 49 7é 146 37 f 44 » -- 
Local Transit Lines 
Fares, average cash rate________ ieehe cents 10. 267¢€ 10. 4185 10. 4818 10. 5231 10. *231 10. 5645 10. 6010 10. 6642 10. 6813 10 10. 8224 10. 8808 11. 0580 
Passengers carried, revenue. ._.-- we millions 1, O45 1, 173 1 1,117 1, 048 gay 1, O1F 1,012 1, 103 1,071 1, 012 
Operating revenues._....._ wands ..thous. of dol 117, 200 129, 600 125, 700 127, 300 120, 500 117, 300 124, 800 114, 800 130, 200 127, 80K 130. 20K 128, OO 
Class I Steam Railways 
= Peet (A. A. R.):0 
Mee ee thous ands_ 2, 700 3, 785 3, 152 3, 233 4, 039 2, 992 3, 201 4, 142 3, 478 3,15 22 2 828 2, 886 
| OS sae Gera ro lo 54 6&9 546 537 710 444 589 755 653 642 0 627 ” a7 
>) arene: Sat = do. oa fil 81 61 65 R: 63 6 79 64 f 9? 66 a5 
Forest products______- ..do.. 164 229 193 197 241 168 194 297 189 17f rr 165 172 
Grain and grain products. .-do.. 182 247 198 178 216 212 217 254 219 210 240 197 195 
— a ooo do. 24 35 4 33 34 27 34 69 7: ! if 34 33 
pins linds és do. 65 101 21¢ 330 52 356 361 422 312 202 118 70 76 
Merchandise lc. do as4 425 324 309 366 268 206 368 304 2K5 331 263 204 
Miscellaneous... . .........- , do. 1, 373 1, 979 1, 580 1, 582 1, 937 1, 454 533 1, 967 1, 664 1, 524 1, 747 1, 405 1, 463 
r Revised. 4 Deficit. ©Including Manchuria beginning J: anuary 1952 
o'Data for March, June, September, and December 1951 are for 5 weeks: other months, 4 weeks. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics ay ay 1951 af 1952 
950 and descriptive notes are shown in the . . s : 

1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | Febru | Maren | April | May | June | July | August Septem! October | Novem- | Decem- 1 january = 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Continued 
TRANSPORTATION—Continued 
Class I Steam Railways—-Continued 

Freight carloadings ( Federal Reserve indexes): 

Total, unadjusted 1935-39 = 100 119 130 133 135 137 130 137 144 146 140 1233 128 136 
Coal. do 114 112 112 111 120 97 122 130 134 140 127 133 120 
Coke do 197 204 | 193 208 212 209 206 209 202 218 216 214 203 
Forest products do 137 147 156 160 158 143 155 153 152 149 128 139 140 
Grain and grain products do 131 | 138 139 124 125 156 151 148 154 156 135 146 137 
Livestock ae ..do 44 | 49 61 57 49 50 64 107 128 88 65 64 57 
Ore. ...-- ; ..do 60 | 70 193 296 321 325 313 308 267 174 73 64 69 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1 do | 46 | 54 51 48 7 44 47 48 48 47 43 44 47 
Miscellaneous do.__-| 133 | 149 149 | 149 148 143 145 154 157 149 134 138 140 

Total, adjusted do | 129 | 139 | 136 | 133 131 125 133 133 135 137 133 141 136 
Coal do....| 114 | 112 112 | 111 120 97 122 130 134 140 127 133 120 
Coke do.___| Ist 202 | 197 | 210 217 215 215 211 206 218 206 203 192 
Forest products do | 143 147 156 | 154 152 143 148 142 144 152 144 155 146 
Grain and grain products do 134 | 150 158 | 141 | 123 130 140 132 154 159 143 146 140 
Livestock do | 55 62 Live | 61 61 67 81 83 70 68 67 72 
gy _.do...-| 241 | 241 | 212 | 212 207 203 209 205 180 180 235 256 | 277 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1 do 48 | 53 | 51 48 47 45 7 46 46 46 44 46 | 4u 
Miscellaneous do 141 157 151 148 144 142 144 143 144 144 142 151 | 149 

Freight-car surplus and shortage, daily average: 

Car surplus, total number. | 2, 680 | 2, 387 | 8, 601 8, 300 21,677 | 28,062 4, 422 3, 640 2, 593 3, 375 7, 855 11, 255 8, 185 
Box cars do 87 | 7 | 24 1, 203 15,463 | 13, 109 1, 412 164 86 203 1, 456 3, 396 1,012 
Gondolas and open hoppers do 57 72 2,812 434 133 11, 928 0 4 19 4 298 1, 859 2, 084 

Car shortage, tota do 29, 977 32, 365 14, 603 9, 858 9, 721 8, 613 18, 154 14, 902 19, 045 8, 586 3, 889 7 os 3, 992 
Box cars do 19,449 | 24,275 | 9, 484 | 4, 760 3, 065 2, 716 7, 531 4, 181 6, 235 2, 459 1, 201 , 430 1, 747 
Gondolas and open hoppers do 8, 518 5,323 | 3,815 3, 929 5, 641 4, 873 9, 359 9, 231 10, 168 5, 311 2, 336 2,014 1, 550 

Financial operations (unadjusted) 

Operating revenues, total thous. of dol * 715, 826 875, 475 851, 445 888, 716 855, 753 816, 812 909, 945 855, 929 965, 552 903, 864 902, 695 867, 034 844, 
Freight do 600,157 | 741,001 | 722,012 | 752,588 | 710,732 | 674,008 | 758,750 | 716,304 | 816,182 | 743,296 | 689,208] 712,906 704, 301 
Passenger do 63,836 | 70,560 | 66,762 | 70,657 | 80,641 80,602 | 83,8 74,092 | 71,120] 71,795 | 88,238 82,343 73,470 

Operating expenses do * 609,324 | 679,662 | 668,850 | 693, 820 77,685 | 683,824 | 700,651 | 660, 408 " 672,482 | 649,044] 685,369 | 649, 687 

Tax accruals, joint facility and equipment rents 

thous. of dol. * 87,525 117, 550 112, 000 119, 977 114, 138 91, 053 128, 412 119, 797 144, 144 136, 373 118, 479 115, 598 119, 385 

Net railway operating income do__¢.| * 18,978 78,263 | 70,505 74, 937 63, 930 41, 935 80, 881 75, 72 121, 900 95, 008 135, 172 66, 067 75, 895 

Net incomet do 43,518 | 51,187 44,685 | 49,225 50, 192 16, 366 55, 497 50, 255 97, 840 68, 058 |"! 150, 661 41,363 | .......... 

Financial operations, adjusted: § | | 

Operating revenues, total mil. of dol 783. 4 854.2 872.7 855. 1 871.3 818.4 854.3 873. 2 897.0 907.1 ff eee ee ee 
Freight do 653. 6 716.8 738. 6 | 719.1 728. 5 682.7 712.2 734.3 751.2 745. 5 fk REY NS uaa 
Passenger do 70.7 71.4 69. 1 71.5 77.9 | 73.9 74.8 74.4 72.7 75. 1 Serra eerurearm 

Railway expenses do 742. 5 783. 1 799.7 793. 5 | 705.4 774.8 806. 5 793. 9 818.2 818.0 ,, &, Sere Rett 

Net railway operating income do 40.9 | 71.1 73.1 | 61.6 | 75.9 43.6 7.8 79.3 78.8 89.1 OD ere pees em 

Net incom ..do 10.9 38.9 40.7 30. 2 44.0 12.9 16.0 49.5 47.2 56.3 OL Sere ee 

Operating results 

Freight carried 1 mile mil. of ton-miles..| 48, 367 59, 069 | 56, 908 58, 764 56, 643 53, 284 60, 017 58, 131 61, 838 56, 740 664 54, 700 54, 089 

Revenue per ton-mile cents__| 1, 308 1. 325 1, 337 1,342 1.323 1, 333 1. 326 1, 208 1.374 1. 369 1. 372 1. 367 5 ddiban 

Passengers carried 1 mile, revenue millions 2, 415 2,718 2, 583 2, 638 3, 093 3, 190 3, 287 2, 918 2, 718 2, 697 3, 354 SS rea 

Waterway Traffic | 
| 
Clearances, vessels in foreign trade 

Total U. 8. ports thous. of net tons 6, 8, 250 | 9, 299 10, 161 | ae ee ae Logbeepewes | weccleccoccccus|occecesscdpecéodadleltscustébnn 
Foreigr do 4, 216 4, 660 5, 216 5, 980 5, 725 Leoneetineieed |. : | nooo ngieaained NOE ES Tail 
United State do 2, 644 3, 590 4, ORS 4, 181 4,334 S talicsisdeasinaints 7 | —_ a ee ae ahs 

Panama Canal 

Total thous. of long tons 2, 433 | 2, 713 2, 668 2, 695 | 2, 632 2, 599 2, 774 2, 685 2,729 2, 571 2,915 2, 637 2,619 

In United States vessels do... 1, 082 1, 237 1, 360 1, 286 1,170 1, 280 1, 17 1, 210 1, 289 907 1, 205 1,004 1,011 
Travel 
Hotels | | 

A verage sale per occupied room dollars 5.97 | 5. 83 | 6. 36 5.79 6. 32 6. 03 6. 68 6. 58 6.79 6. 8&3 6.18 6. 37 6.39 

. s occupied percent of total__| 79 | 78 8&2 81 81 75 79 &3 85 77 65 77 79 

Restaurant sales index___.same month 1929=100__| 224 214 244 251 252 219 243 246 244 | 243 218 242 240 

Foreign travel | | | 

U. 8. citizens. arrivals _.number | 59, 093 63, 969 60, 854 51, 413 58, 967 * 74, 203 ° 95, 978 86, 849 65, 535 ites ieteeieieeieneed Cit Lt te 

U. 8. citizens, departuresc” eet do | 87,074 64, 845 57, 982 57, 981 82, 696 86, 087 75, 493 51, 862 46, 549 co] ecenccoendpoccccesttlesvadeuieue 

Emigrants do 1, 635 1, 661 1, 686 1, 809 | Pe sesescsocciesseotesedinccentnagdiocenescesesdewdnae 

Immigrants y ae do 12, 654 15, 300 14, 537 17, 045 23, 605 17, 943 18, 020 19, 001 25, 847 ee ee ee 

Passports issued ; , do 17, 067 26,113 | 30,227 35, 678 39, 653 27, 411 24, 670 17, 398 19, 602 18, 364 17, 592 27, 374 | 27, 806 

National parks, visitors ..thousands 259 376 541 920 2, 107 3, 547 3,474 1, 681 2 353 216 267 | 336 
Pullman Co | | 
Revenue passenrer-miles ‘ millions. _| 823 &R3 805 7 850 766 787 785 Th TRS 780 985 “i 
Passenger revenues _.thous. of dol__| 8, 666 | 9, 264 8, 500 8, 075 10, 363 9, 299 9, 531 9, 567 9, 663 9, 579 9, 531 12, 072 |... ....... 
COMMUNICATIONS | | 
Telept | 

elepnhone carriers 

Operating revenues thous. of dol | 391, 961 319, 021 312,404 | 318,790 | 318,428 | 317,948 | 326,328 | 320,205 | 335,579] 334,440] $41,381 § 330,151; ss 
Station revenues do | 181,037 | 185, 045 184, 934 185, 965 186, 604 185,072 | 187,231 188, 477 194, 221 | ° 196,380 | 199,422 § 198,907; = 
Tolls, message do 99, 495 111, 979 105, 507 | 110, 77% 109, 396 110, 185 116, 208 108, 331 117, 636 | * 113, 990 117, 526 RPS 

Operating expenses. before taxes do | 200,150 222, 296 216, 413 226, 647 222, 908 232, 641 235, 864 225, 658 238, U05 235, 785 242, 793 (| Re 

Net operating income do....| 39,475] 41,444] 41,242] 40,391 40,418 | 35,505} 37,815] 29,429] 38,970] 39,647] 40,855) 39,077|...._. 

_Phones in service. end of month thousands..| 38, 803 , O2 39, 213 39, 406 39, 555 39, 707 39, 889 40, 066 40, 279 40, 451 40, 679 i iia... 

Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegraph carriers: 
ire-telegrap) 

Operating Tevenues thous. of dol. 14, 545 16, 391 15, 014 16, 235 16, 072 15, 422 16, 360 15, 725 17,173 16, 120 17, 423 Oh ee 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation do 12, 924 13, 996 13, 282 14, 199 14, 033 15, 127 15, 057 14, 623 15, 009 14, 679 15, 548 oo | nee 

‘ Net operating revenues ..do 764 1, 521 | &S2 1, 157 1,173 4 669 456 371 1, 395 720 1,317 gg RT i ae 

Jcean-cable | | | | 
Operating revenues. ...-- ——< 2, 180 | 2, 326 | 2, 215 | 2, 227 2,149 2, 082 2, 142 2, 184 2, 366 2, 235 2, 448 tO 5 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation. _..do--- 1, 642 1, 683 1,638 | 1,736 1, 698 1, 768 1, 712 1, 674 1, 665 1, 669 1, 730 1, 752 |.......-.. 

pNtt operating reveriues do. - 337 | 27 364 267 241 | 106 | 224 315 509 378 517 _—y Deis ea 

tadiotelegraph: | 

Operating revenues ..do 2, 302 2, 47 2, 350 2, 491 | 2, 456 2, 375 | 2, 455 2, 453 2, 569 2, 532 2, 726 2, 669 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation do 1, 838 | 1, 954 1, 805 | 1, 968 1, 982 1, 974 1, O84 | 1, 946 | 2, 022 2, 036 * 2,156 2, 099 
Net operating revenues do 350 409 332 304 | 347 283 365 400 441 388 495 443 |. we 

| ' ' 

* Revised ® Preliminary 4 Deficit. t Revised data for January 1951, $56,295,000. ! Revised 1951 monthly average, based on annual total, $57,756,000. 

§ Discontinued by the compiling agency after December 1951. 

o' Data ex “lude departures via international land borders; land-border departures during the 12 months ended June 1950 amounted to less than 1 percent of total departures. 


Data relate to continental United States. 


Beginning January 1952, 


data for several small companies, not previously covered, are included. 
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= —<$<— = ———— — —— ~ $$ ————_—_— — Os 
Unless ——— stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 a ive notes are shown in the | popry- j - ; ‘od 
1951 chee Supplement to the Survey = | March April | May | June | July | August | — | October | Nove m Decem lanuary | Yeare 
J e Der Der - - > 
— ] inal 7 ate ary 
-CHEMIC ALS AND ALLIED ) PRODU CTS 
— —— ————————————— 
CHEMICALS | 
Inorganic chemicals, production: t 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commerc ial) 
short tons-_| 147,289 | 147,560 | 146,915 | 132 146, 592 | 146,664 | 147, 50 155,913 | 156, 692 31, 68 5 
Calcium arsenate (commercial) thous. of Ib 5, 342 6 566 6 196 6 792 4092 | " On0 (iy . Nae 156, 692 | 161,681 J 158, 848 |--..._ 
Calcium carbide (commercial) __- short tons 60, 225 62, 557 65. 310 64.514 65.421 | 68,170 67, 255 71.011 69. 720 60. OOF 7) 178 - 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid , ’ sa Age - 1d, 36 
thous. of Ib-.| 86.012 | 112,008 | 144,006] 142,232] 152,704 | 168,738 | 139, 608 20,770 | 96,71 r 82, OF 
Chiorine, 88 ~.----—- 8 s5 755 ----- --Short tons--| | 907,106 | 200,298 | 200,024 | 202,693 | 210,477 | 218729 | 212 088 7) S| an O64 | 88, 206 
Hydrochiorie acid (100% HCl) .............do.-. 57043 | 58461 | 57.072| 87.111 | 86.005 | 56.881 | 80,920| 59,439] 58,222 “60, 182 
Lead arsenate (acid and basic) - . ....thous. of Ib 2, 670 1, 838 | 18 (ty | , () | ais | 1. 12 194 2 On 
Nitrie acid (100% HN0Os)-------- ..--Short tons 118.132 | 115,286 | 115,308 | 124,402] 123,906 | 124, 304 | 132,286} 133 790 | 135.516 1 140,976 
Oxygen (high pore?) ...-mil. of eu. ft 1,812 1, 863 1, 748 1.799 1 824 1 829 1 967 | 1’ 938 1 a4 2 019 
Phosphoric acid (50% HsPO,)..- short tons 163,673 | 152.577 | 157,086 | 147,392 | 157,760 | 163,038 | 151,677 154,060 | 153) 432 | * 153,463 | 151, 508 
Soda = ammonia-soda process  (98-100% ' , , adnan aa ob, 
Sa aa short tons 402.517 | 461,412 | 439,773 | 458,217| 434,399] 434,892] 4 » | , _ , “ee 
sasaseseascee= - - eo =e ¥, tio OS, 214 ‘ 19, 987 03, 028 | 430, 622 389, 48 37 \ 367, : 
Scdium bichromate and chromate Ba i" 9, 936 12, 171 11, 321 11, 858 11,011 10. 388 10. 966 = 660 = 276 -- : ‘ : = - —~ 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH) do 997178 | 258.596 | 252,169 | 262,881 | 252,282| 256,713 | 262,683 | 259, 727 275, 224 | 269, 38 972 799 1 263, 321 
wn Silicate, soluble silicate glass (anhy- : — ————_, om ¢ woe prays 263, 320 
wooo -----~2---------- ...-short tons 51, 485 53, 338 45, 132 47, 602 41, 210 35. 730 46. 97 2 666 . , » one = 
sodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt and crude salt , » 9S 42, 604 49, 485 48, 116 43, 2¢ 45, 705 
a short tons 75, 267 79, 517 77, 452 &3, 339 81, 196 72, 306 74 97 80. 037 1 19 7% OST Os -9 
Sulfuric acid (100% Ha80,): Jags 14,008 mee 81, 120 75, 05% 69, 4 72, 078 
do 1,051,034 |1, 172, 100 |1, 133, 353 |1, 151,068 |1, 066,421 |1,077, 216 (1,074, 257 3, O75 10,904 |" 179. 283 9.7 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at works edi , 074, 257 |1, 046, 075 | 1,099,964 [71,120,831 |1 263 fl, 162, 748 
, 20 ¢ ‘ ‘ , 4 
Organic chemicals: ee + ans > =a 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 20. 00 19. 90 20. 00 a. OK 20. 00 20.0 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), production 
thous of Ib 36, 941 43, 069 42, 176 43, 224 39, 457 40, 778 3, 767 9, 309 37, 952 5, 262 34. 87 7 7 
Acetic anhydride, production do 36,041 | Ors | aa'3e8 | 88'816| 82.008| 86.308 | 85,593 30,200 | 37,903 | | Grose 80.386 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), production __do 1, 090 1,013 1,078 | 1, 283 1. 007 "799 1 184 ~ "O45 1056 wy? "ae » oe 
Alcohol, ethy . 1S ‘ , 2 1, 185 
Production... .-- Sadetéaas thous. of proof gal 34, 721 35, 722 37, 740 | 46, 173 5 767 | 5 56S ans = : 
t oe ae Of, (30 | di 35,767 | 35,563 | 44,590 40, 945 : 40, 477 9, 732 2, 253 2 
Stocks, total - do 59,664 | 65,982 | 71,001| 91,087 | 99,684) 101,244 | 107,722 | yo1.740 | 109,927 | 91,184] 89,377 | ocen 
In industrial alcohol bonded warehouses | | 7 , — oe, 8 4 A, 742 04, 64 
thous. of proof gal 57, 322 59, 568 62, 087 72, 221 74, 411 77. 190 73. 525 71, 103 | 56, 465 1,8 59, 20 ° 
In denaturing plants_-_- do 2,342 6, 414 8.914 18, 866 25, 273 24 O54 196 Le = le - = a - . ‘ “ js — ae 
Used for denaturation f..-- do 30,146 | 39,879 | 52,914 | 52,564) 43,611 43.655 | 42.500| 30.924| 43.362] 45, 582 42 072 on one 
Withdrawn tax-paid __-__- do 3, 881 2, 952 2, 051 1,721 | 1,178 2 258 3° 033 "8, 505 3 016 S161 9’ 417 . on 
ge — | = as eet os eat Se | % 29 o, 444 2 
Product — thous. of wine gal__| 16, 287 21, 438 3.204; 2.063 2. 329 2 3 one | ‘ | | | 
+ 21, 4 ,2 28, 06: 23, 322 23, 348 22,757 | 21,421 23, 72 24, 416 22, 46 26, 106 24, 060 
Consumption (withdrawals) do 16, 340 20, 448 21,993 | 27,498 | 23,740] 22,381 21.030 | 22,392 > iL = + 21 4 ~ | ae 
Stocks. - ---.-----.----- ~----* do 1,5 2, 517 8, 714 8, 944 8, 795 a 7n2 | i0'875| 10.252| 6645| 7,477| 8333) 10,476 he 
Creosote oil, production. ___. thous. of gal eel asoor| azo | 12708; 1.822] i677 | 11,783 | 11,186] 12051] 12301) 11 "13 io) 
Ethy] acetate (85%), production thous. of Ib 7, 861 9, 307 10, 463 9. 235 7 315 6 479 é 134 5 697 | 5 441 -¢ “4 at ae lf oe 
ee. refined (100%, basis): 2 a. ae | | ' é — 
= s oe, and yellow distilled: | | 
weneese------ . thous. of Ib 7, 753 8, 635 7, 603 7, R82 314 3. 66 x . O08 ; = on , — — 
Consumption ----------- do 7,629 7, 591 7, 541 8, 211 7 173 a = £ae (= = - 1 ‘ _— 6, 192 5, O67 
Stocks__.......---------- do 17904; 18.644; 18820| 19,026| 18,664| 17,207| 16,165 135861 14735| 15.63 sal wae 5, 521 
Chemically pure: - a rf : 15,2 16, 219 17, 447 
Production - - ...-----.---------- do 13, 499 14, 326 13, 299 11, 098 10, 575 6. O70 0 @7 10.5 747 1m” 
Aa, 32 - il, , 575 , 97 76 , 540 747 . 9. 68 5x 
Consumption._.-...-.-.---- enact do 7, 687 8, 423 7,473 8, 263 7, 003 6, 324 o- 6.714 a aoe - rT, 4 a 7 = 1, te 
- Stocks -.--......--------- peseses do 23, 580 26, 046 27, 411 27, 399 27 787 24 914 24. 883 25, 943 of 524 a one ee aus 7, 219 
Methanol, production: a - 25, 94: 26, 52 2 ‘ 25, 483 8. 582 26, 68 
Natural (100%) ....-------------- thous. of gal 156 174 160 159 180 76 180 172 193 - a ‘ie 
Synthetic (1007) do 13.200 | 15.349} 15,278| 14,614| 14,750| 14,845| 15,536 | 15,431] 15 98) | 16,5 17.201 1 -~- 
Phthalic anhydride, ‘production. thous. of Ib 19, 035 22,114 21, 437 21, 141 19, 678 21. 524 91. 241 18, 883 21 773 19, 928 an ane i4 aaa 
FERTILIZERS 
Consumption (14 States)§.....thous. of short tons..|_ ° 1,302 1, 622 1, 407 904 509 302 349 494 708 742 15 
Exports, total... -...-.---- = short tons..| 151,354 | 209,649 | 244,818 | 285,768 | 217,760 | 300, 139 297.010 | 235,053 | 315 160 | 220.305 | 217 — _ 1, 153 1, 190 
itrogenous materials... ----- 3 do 16, 181 15, 430 17, 176 27, 532 23, 43: 25, 762 13. 139 16. 570 2F, 483 “or oF é a a_i 
Phosphate materials... ----------- do 117.286 | 177.554 | 201,917 | 238,165 | 176,300 | 262,569 | 250,668 | 183,344 oT O11 130159 | 152.980 1 15 » SOU 
Potash materials_.-.-...-.-.-- - do 8, 846 8, 399 13, 407 7, 286 & 812 9, 049 11, 585 14, 197 * ry 854 6. 779 5 433 ’ . on s 
Imports, total do 225, 683 259, 450 283, 809 929 314 9 P | 
cp acemeaypietngeey- ea ta Sega wha aa poe Jy a9, 3 Bd, OU a2, 215, 065 151, 837 04, 530 7, 137 90, 2: nn « mo TET — 
Nitrogenous materials, total do 128, 087 165, 929 212, 781 226,829 | 137.981 79, 692 128 O11 ’ ios +) 334 - = sea ais 524 
Nitrate of soda oceeeeree= - do 58, 676 74, 451 04, 291 GR, 278 74,874 33. 065 5a 487 41, 768 53 401 ' , ‘ - 24 4 
Phosphate materials _. ee do 7, 786 12, 034 & 918 7, 936 14. 594 = en) #9 4 10 =9R " L or 4 , , . sou o4 651 
Potash materials... __. do 77413) 63-701| 31.105} 23122) 47,929) 52158| 37,152| 37,708 | 54,721) 28,1 +k BR 
Price, wholesale, nitrate of soda, crude, f. 0. b. cars, | =_ si a | 7 — @, tol 44, 954 0), 133 
port warehouses bebtddowss _.dol. per short ton 53. 50 53. 50 53. 50 53. 50 52 FA) Ke ‘ ‘ 
. 53. é * 53. 5O 52 A 53.5 53.5 a cw == i taal 
Potash deliveries. -........----- short tons..| 105,636 | 128, 661 115,369 | 110,777 101, 663 106, 134 mo 15 058 at tas > ame on a yo 57.0 
Superphosphate (bulk): | | . 7 , eee | 119, 074 12 f 114, 903 123, 582 
PL <<. ocahessecocccescos do 968, 233 11. 107. 048 |1, 052, 257 |1, 031, 919 872.133 | 816, 66 | 7 | 
= ~ I”? one’ wan ore Pecan F (a, ke 16, 669 845, 079 809, 273 918, 550 952, 045 891, 033 962, 247 035 
Stocks, ond etme. - .-- : do... ./1, 125,418 | 953, 785 S32, 15 918, 991 |1, 093,308 |1, 239,318 | 1,261,020 | 1,238,246 1,183,481 | 1,163,082 | 1,251,797 fi 293 330 214, 600 
NAVAL STORES 
a cum and wood): 
roduction, quarterly total__---- drums (520 Ib.) 433, 180 5 57% 
Stocks, end of qua ster i Fat so: gp | 560, 450 579, 940 | 507, 600 
cccee ao ties 558, 580 601, 000 665. 530 
Price, gum, pat m ben “WG” grade (Sav.), bulk | = $5, 10 
dol. per 100 Ib. 8. 90 8. 90 8. 90 . ‘ on on = Me 
Tee (gum and wood): | 90 8. 90 8. 23 8. 33 8. 67 9. 07 a » 4 9. 40 8. 05 
uction, quarterly total - ----.- bbl. (50 gal.) 141, 200 | 195, 221 
o = . . +# DS, 22u 5, 7 5 
Stocks, end of REE ccaubaiees do | 128, 760 | 452° 490 + on 4 
Price, gum, wholesale (Savannah) - _dol. per gal_. . 92 . 92 92 79 | 78 73 aa ate a0 197, OW) rs . 
. de » fo! ° i be SO ) 7 
* Revised. I vailab I 7ures y factiv . 108 . 
1 Not available for publication. § Figures exclude data for Virginia; effective January 1951, this State reports quarterly. Data for Virginia, 1951 (thous. short tons): 


January-March, 296; April-June, 286; July-Septe »mber, 91: October-December, 111 
Trev eed date Data shown prior to the November 1951 SURVEY represent alco 
Revised data for January-October 1950 are available upon request. 


hol withdrawn for denaturation. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics chown aaa 1951 1952 
50 and descriptive notes are shown in the » E 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — March April May June July August ae Bel October a gs January = 
——— 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
eS a | | 
MISCELLANEOUS | | | 
Explosives (industrial), shipments: | 
Hiack blasting powder. ........._.._ thous. of Ib- 1, 407 985 936 | 743 | 787 | 768 946 1, 276 1, 610 1, 501 1, 164 1, 325 1, 193 
IEE ch cnsmatpeemnatisctincepennil do.-..| 49,211 | 54,277/ 59,128 | 63,285 | 60,687|/ 56,451 | 65,264 | 62,425/ 68,033) 62244| 53,207] 55,512| 59,660 
ulfur: 
Production -------------------long tons..| 409,377 | 453,685 | 419,312 | 438,843 | 421,116 | 458,025 | 448,842/ 462,701 | 450,805 | 418,655 | 435,828] 433,871 | 412, 481 
Stocks ES SE a do... |2, 759, 837 |2, 796, 784 |2, 750, 305 |2, 711, 267 |2, 719, 821 |2, 669, 635 |2, 665, 801 |2, 754, 129 |2, 782, 423 |2, 805, 902 |2, 837, 432 #2, 851, 214 |2, 883, 
FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND | 
BYPRODUCTS 
Animal fats, greases, and oils: 
Animal fats: - 
Production = 286,747 | 318,211 | 308,408 | 326,209 | 308,257 | 279,284 | 207,887 | 281,549| 327,893 | 378,755 | 308,619 1° 417,530 | 387,100 
Consumption, factory.........-.-- --do....| 145,597 | 148,635 | 117,406 | 117,213 101, 144 72, 754 103, 387 98.302 | 116,026 | 112,690 96,644 — 121,909 121,614 
Stocks, end of month cea ee 302, 854 | 266,213 | 261,037 | 266,198 | 273,326 277,129 270,761 258,887 | 261,850 | 260,893 | 303,436] 327,037 | 329, 625. 
Greases: | 
"Production a eC 51, 696 48, 086 54, 892 52,630 | 47,222 54, 642 46, 862 49, 801 58, 013 56, 659 58, 919 58, 217 
Consumption, factory. ..........-.-.-...- ' = 58, 455 55,344 | 47,750 48,118 | 40,841 28, 110 46, 782 41, 551 44, 277 42, 855 42, 189 45, 42,173 
Stocks, end of month ~------------40.-..| 88,661 | 82,568] 86,779 04, 507 101,780 | 113,378 | 113,712 | 110,682] 103,919 | 104,574 | 100,465] 103,801 | 105,938 
Fish oils: | | 
Production soar inictpicliam aided 836 | 716 | 890 | 9, 189 19,082 | 25,463 25, 240 18, 789 16, 612 2, 297 2, 305 900 169- 
Consumption, factory..........--..--.-- do....| 14,780] 13,634) 11,543| 10,443| 10,1%)| 8 9,993} 10,918] 11,508| 11,477 9, 089 9, 840 8, 578 
Stocks, end of montha"___-- nenedicodiiiinnds “Sane | 54, 817 45, 921 62,053 | 79, 404 75, 111 104, 219 97,846 | 109, 630 yg 96, 437 82, 084 68, 295. 
Vegetable oils, oilseeds, and byproducts: | 
Vegetable oils, total 
Production, crude —_ < = 47 501 428 420 371 330 396 440 616 604 552 * 584 519 
Consumption, crude, factory.............do.-... 4M4 518 434 398 | 342 277 358 377 487 454 478 529 509 
Stocks, end of month: | | | 
 “ a a ~~ = 1, 077 1, 055 1,051 | 1, 062 1,028 1,026 1,005 1, 021 1, 100 1, 202 1, 251 1, 279 1,284 
eae . _ — 349 410 455 | 442 400 329 255 250 292 368 436 504 556 
Exports sa _. thous. of Ib 30,036 | 47,188 | 61,234 | 61,065 7,151 | 83,367 | 83,843 | 74,267 | 52,833 | 58,618 | 63,880) 39,913 |... 
Imports, total — do 44, 440 46,727 | 36,723 45, 093 30,308 | 27,157 28, 433 19, 636 33, O87 36, 391 35, 813 Gea Exncdélictee 
Paint oils ; do 2, 430 5, 036 4,619| 7,677 1, 674 2,285 | 2,415 1, 245 2, 869 3, 989 442 | | qpeceren 
All other vegetable oils ——— = 42,010 41,691 | 32,104 37, 415 | 28, 634 24,872 | 26,019 18, 391 30, 218 32, 402 35, 371 c 5 eee ae 
Copra: | | | 
Consumption, factory short tons 29, 697 37, 616 33, 340 38,365 | 26,769 | 22,047 | 37, 219 29, 539 37, 297 35, 774 28, 859 29, 807 30, 476 
Stocks, end of month do 40,324 | 30,386 34,241 | 22,926! 20,732/ 26,334 25, 462 21, 161 21, 643 21, 063 21, 546 27, 492 25, 202 
Imports ..do. 57, 897 41, 987 31, 621 28, 100 21,716 | 29, 661 35, 147 31, 978 | 46, 183 31, 787 41,011 8 
Coconut or copra oil: | | 
Production: | | 
Crude__...- ; ania thous. of Ib 37,531 | 48,080 42, 026 49, 264 35, 112 27,903 | 47,172 37, 410 48, 133 44, 976 36, 929 37, 492 38, 132 
Refined 2 do. 25,683 | 31, 844 28, 277 26, 499 23, 224 17, 645 | 28, 028 24, 983 28, 270 26, 578 22,714 31, 625 27, 987 
Consumption, factory: 
Crude. . _ — <a 49, 398 56, 197 48, 214 5, 747 39, 206 28, 911 44, 47! 30,645) 45, 564 39, 710 36, 159 47, 698 42, 364 
Refined __- ae _.do....| 24,438 | 27,784 | 27,626) 25,060 24,108! 15,631 | 27,.305| 22,336 | 25,348 | 22,450 | 20,2549 27,486 | 25,099 
Stocks, end of month: | | | 
Crudec". , = 93,482 | 103, 572 101, 745 106, 153 04, 075 85, 024 85, 006 74, 804 61, 932 84, 528 92, 073 82, 279 82, 143 
Refined ‘ . do... 11,505; 12,813 10, 239 10, 336 8, 469 9, 322 | 6, 809 | 7, 207 | 6, 995 8, 342 8, 839 9, 863 9, 103 
Imports_......-- do 10, 311 13, 336 12, 696 9, 493 7, 018 5, 701 5, 362 8, 825 3, 899 12, 645 9,718 a 
Cottonseed: | | | 
Receipts at mills thous. of short tons 56 37 15 15 24 68 556 1, 054 1, 587 1, 006 598 322 | 162 
Consumption (crush) . -. 4 do 319 229 164 117 96 72 199 541 838 77 653 688 | 536 
Stocks at mills, end of month... do....| 575 393 244 142 70 66 422 935 1, 705 , 935 1, 881 1, 515 | 1,140 
Cottonseed cake and meal: | 
Production short tons 144, 904 106, 323 74, 216 48, 437 43, 989 32, 880 250,122 | 387,447 | 361,949 | 303,841 § 319, 884 249, 374 
Stocks at mills, end of month do 165, 276 | 130, 717 105, 949 04, 795 89, 767 71, 645 57, 343 70, 841 72, 854 60, 316 55, 430 56, 55, 
Cottonseed oil, crude: | | 
Production , thous. of Ib. 103,897 | 77,628| 54,719 38, 305 34, 127 24, 271 60, 200 166,505 | 257,819 | 244,053 | 206,005 — 218,547 | 172,478 
Stocks, end of month do... 7, 973 60, 610 48, 528 30, 018 22, 329 20, 121 29, 133 90,010 | 152,672] 184,843 | 186,202) 188,644 172, 495 
Cottonseed oil, refined: 
Production 5 , ..do. 110, 864 95, 400 65, 744 54, 149 35, 473 24, 446 40, 499 96,085 | 173,826 | 186,793 | 182,865 8 185,037 | 164,076 
Consumption, factory Sika do 92, 265 76, 811 62, 876 63, 388 64, 121 63, 465 97,735 | 100,550} 125,071 122,100 | 118,578 § 135,226 117,870 
In oleomargarine ae ee 23, 196 23, 497 18, 355 19, 644 19, 203 21, 210 30, 583 32, 583 36, 816 35, 858 35, 335 44, 497 35, 623. 
Stocks, end of month__..............-... do... 204,544 | 226,525 231,652] 226,907 | 194,120; 147,024 98, 103 102,715 | 154,868 | 225,137 | 279, 881 §4 336, 814 | 4 383, 410 
Price, wholesale, drums (N.Y.)*...dol. per Ib-- . 328 2323 . 305 . 248 . 241 . 220 218 -217 .218 -21 é . 
Flaxseed: 
Production (crop estimate) eee " . —_ clietdlaeniaticibiaen " 233, 802 
Oil mills: 
Consumption : do. 3, 186 3, 739 3, 376 3, 484 3, 700 3,149 2,943 2,810 3,022 2, 854 2, 580 2, 208 2, 243 
Stocks, end of month ae do 8, 075 6, 109 | 5, 579 5, 565 5, 245 4, 429 3, 259 3, 654 5,844 6, 831 7, 008 6, 407 5, 547 
Imports do. 0 @ 0 @) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Price, wholesale, No. 1 (Minn.)__.dol. per bu. 4.84 4.89 4. 68 4.33 3. 68 3. 42 3.41 3.83 4.16 4.40 4.56 454 423 
Linseed oil, raw: 
Production , thous. of Ib 63, 724 74, 953 67, 511 70, 002 74, 079 63, 396 60, 500 57, 057 59, 964 54, 981 52, 120 46, 857 44, 020. 
Consumption, factory — do 60, 317 68, 186 61, 588 60, 826 59, 405 44, 027 52, 352 46, 650 50, 091 46, 173 42, 363 40, 462 41, 734 
Stocks at factory, end of month..........do_.._| 608,807] 601,736 605,329] 620,535] 623,490] 633, 67 634,748 | 635,184 640,760} 638,785 | 652,696 § 652,657 659, 688 
Price, wholesale (N. Y.) ......dol. per Ib_- * 237 . 240 . 242 "235 . 21 - 169 . 159 181 . 197 - 209 - 212 -210 . 195 
Soy beans: 
a...) ee es eee ee ee a eee | SS eee 
Consumption, factory aa do 22, 470 24, 737 21, 918 21, 260 17, 42 17, 759 18, 797 14, 721 21, 556 23, 036 23,179 | * 24,046 22, 404 
Stocks, end of month an r = Ss 72, GRS 62, 798 53, O83 42, 192 33, 367 22, 706 9, 715 4,27 58, 356 68, 052 61, 848 * 50, 901 49, 465 
Soybean oil 
Production: 
OT SS ————- = =—hlrllC 215, 973 | 240, 426 212,077 | 209,264] 176,839] 176,357 | 187,910 | 148,658 | 214,700 | 224,834] 221,400 §* 234,386 | 222,247 
rare inn do....| 171,360 | 201,472) 180.217 163, 260 | 139,124 | 120,792 | 154,263 130,391 143,782 | 136,668 | 149,822] 179,073 | 180,626 
Consumption, factory, refined ; do....| 162,202] 165,942 141, 076 157, 851 134,597 | 116,315 148, 240 27,916 | 147,351 136, 660 134, 518 159, 187 168, 379 
Stocks, end of month 
0 SESE do... 131,235 | 130,692) 125,870] 124,800] 107,383 | 116,683 107,993 90,907 | 121,135 | 164,529 197,346 §* 230,950 | 240, 510 
(SS See sininoeniaiananiati do... 70, 495 95,790 | 129,607) 119, 641 113, 715 95, 343 85, 236 79, 870 75, 261 , 602 920 97,002 | 103,120 
Price, wholesale, edible (N. Y.)..--dol. per Ib- 266 . 278 *.278 . 258 . 225 . 199 . 206 . 195 .191 . 190 .179 . 165 . 155 


* Revised 1 No quotation. 2 December 1 estimate. 
Compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


? Less than 500 bushels. 


4 Includes stocks owned by Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The price for January 1951 is $0.318; data prior to January 1951 will be shown later. 


* New series. 
Data for crude palm, coconut, castor, and sperm oil are excluded from the pertinent items for June-August 1950; beginning September 1950, these oils have been restored on a commercial 


stocks basis 
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otherwise stated, statistics ay = —s 1951 = J 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the 2 ——— : — 
1951 Sta Supplement to the Survey — | March et | April | May & June July August st | Septem- ™M- | October ee | 8 Novem- | —- January | Febru- 
J ) ary 
= SE 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 
| | | 
FATS, OILS, ETC.—Continued | | | | | —" 
emma tn oilseeds, etc.—Continued | | 
Production _- ..thous. of Ib..| 79, 493 91,137 | * 71,393 | 80,344 70,927 | 69,436 | 86, 286 85,074 | 98,219 >| 94, 979 06,240 | 128,145 114, 051 
Stocks (factory and warehouse). ____ do 21, 811 22,987 | 20,066 17,959 19,529 | 17,451 | 17,022 16, 461 19,218 | 17,704 18, 830 17, 485 24) 95) 
ies wholesale. vegetable, colored, delivered , 
U. 8.)* Se dol. per Ib. . 351 . 351 . 351 . 342 326 . 209 . 291 . 200 . 200 290 289 29 | 289 
Shortenings and eee | y 
wae e enn nae ne nnn ------ thous. of Ib_.| 138, 518 112, 025 98, 840 106,416 | 86,770 | 80,203 | 126,290! 109,636 136, 469 131. 721 116, 509 128, 313 | 131, 049 
Stocks, end of month.._-------- do__- 99,623 | 123,554 | 152,844 | 151,602 140, 550 | 114,434 | 104, 682 97,018 | 94, 231 93,110 | 101, 441 94. 405 91" 890 
PAINT SALES 
| | | | 
Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler, total | | 
thous. of dol__| 99, 792 113,436 | 106,060 110, 639 | 104, 690 93, 504 101, 992 88, 697 97, 960 83,492 | 69, 628 
Olaseified, total............................do._..| 90,969 | 103, 693 96,651 | 100,175 94,523 | 84,677 92, 251 79,721 | 88, 505 75, 731 ant i oo 
ee = 37, 361 44, 387 41,786 | 41,357 38, 871 34, 604 38, 449 33,940 | 39,134 34, 406 28 747 
Eg pe do... 53, 608 59, 306 54, 864 58,817 | 55, 651 50,073 | 653,802} 45,781 49, 371 41. 324 34.452 
SE iendatasdenocccnsecses.-22--00....| 8,833 | 9,7 9, 410 10, 464 10, 167 8,827} 9,741 8, 976 9, 454 7, 761 ¢  ) SRS ec 
| | 
SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production: | 
Cellulose acetate and aed ester plastics: 
Sheets, rods, and tubes......___. thous. of Ib..| 2, 589 2, 986 3, 261 2, 895 2, 892 3, 062 2,609} 2, 688 2, 431 1713 2 58 2 957 | 
Molding and extrusion materials do... 5, 802 6, 215 6, 707 6, 100 6, 274 5, 766 5, 204 4, 440 4, 564 3 382 2 294 4. 243 
‘Nitrocellulose, sheets, rods, and tubes do__. 668 807 695 726 749 508 445 398 615 FAS 467 521 
Other cellulose plastics...’ ___ a 1, 056 1, 252 1, 044 1, 152 887 801 1, 153 1,050 919 796 507 734 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins.____. do... 32,541 | 39,852 37, 586 39, 532 37,112 | 33,671 32, 477 33,054} 41,142 35, 859 28, 970 33, 359 
Pol ean ied a; “Se 21,717 | 25,162 25, 498 27, 236 27, 115 30, 492 32, 279 30, 372 29, 534 28 620 6. 467 27. 395 
ae melamine resins...______ ae: 6 17, 360 21, 460 22, 342 18, 475 17, 046 13, 823 16, 218 14, 561 16, 179 14. 343 12 961 14. 809 
Hd SS 7 “ae 31, 813 37, 880 39, 260 39, 734 39, 209 39, 531 39,111 39, 154 41, 898 40, 50¢ 42, 028 43, 446 
d resins §_- SS aa 86s 28, 224 33, 891 32, 576 32, 008 32, 176 28, 514 30, 347 26, 168 27, 394 28, 048 24 929 28 574 
it modifications__ 2. Se : do... 10, 882 11, 996 10, 805 9, 433 6, 914 6, 434 4, 601 5, 643 | 6. 546 6, RR 6. 729 6 SRS 
Miscellaneous resins §.......____- ai GE 14, 264 16, 563 14, 040 16, 140 5, 661 12, 523 15, 030 15, 447 16, 146 14. 9% 15. 169 15, 860 
i ' 
ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS 
ELECTRIC POWER 
Production (utility and industrial), totalt | 
mil. of kw.-hr 33, 102 36, 172 34, 431 35, 136 34,966 | 35,435 | 37,510 35, 296 37, 775 37,313 38, 459 39, 710 | 36, 768 
yr  ~ a do... 28, 219 30, 920 29, 293 29, 871 29, 840 30,392 | 32,326 30, 275 32, 441 32, 09 3, 143 34. 203 31, 536 
th cddpictedducce- do. 20, 012 21, 699 20, 283 21, 334 21, 819 22, 111 24, 510 23, 239 24, 893 24, 017 4 O11 24 302 22 075 
BY water powerf._.___.____- do. 8, 207 9, 221 9, 010 8, 537 8, 021 8, 281 7, 816 7, 036 7, 548 8, 079 9, 132 9, 901 9, 461 
Privately and municipally owned utilitiest.. ’ 
mil. of kw.-hr 24,15 26, 551 25, 246 25, 852 25, 778 | 25, 974 27, 638 26, 197 28, 224 27, 934 28, 534 29, 006 26, 717 
Other producerst________- ..do. 4, 063 4, 369 4, 048 4,019 4, 062 4,418 4, 689 4, O78 4,217 4 161 4 609 5 197 4 819 
Industrial aw mer totalt. do. 4, 883 5, 252 5. 138 5, 265 5. 126 5, 042 5, 184 5, 020 5, 334 5 917 5 218 5 507 5. 22 
By fuelst............... = 4, 469 4, 843 4,683 4, 836 4, 736 4,701 4, 861 4, 722 4, 903 4, 872 4 206 5 042 4 76 
By water powert. 413 409 455 429 390 341 322 299 341 45 420 ” 465 orn 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (Edison Biectric 
a i niemcose ...mil. of kw.-hr-_- 25, 966 26, 001 25, 940 25, 467 25,717 | 25,663 26, 725 26, 867 27, 032 27. 479 R275 
Commercial and industrial: 
Small light and power. _......._-- scadinaiell do.._-.! 4,652 4, 565 4, 556 4, 482 4, 683 4, 875 5,012 5, 033 4.216 4. 858 4. 976 
light and power___..._.____- eT Te 12, 351 12, 772 12, 868 12, 987 13, 099 12, 729 13, 493 13, 413 13, 832 13. 704 13. 724 
Railways and railroads. ---_-.-...--- do... 531 541 497 465 441 422 427 415 44 ‘75 aor 
Residential or domestic_- - ------d0-- 6, 974 6, 593 6, 339 5, 949 5,819 5,779 5,810; 6,056 6, 185 6, 899 7, 439 
Rural (distinct rural rates) a =| 476 546 724 708 775 952 1, 030 | 90) 720 r~— 50) 
Street and highway lighting-___- eet SS 282 279 254 21 216 23 245 268 302 32 347 
Other public authorities_--_.--.-.--- a 659 654 656 648 637 | 637 669 661 | 688 712 699 
Interdepartmental_. do- 42 50 47 | 47 47 47 40 40 42 39 43 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (Edison | | | 
Electric Institute).................- thous. of dol.._| 467,200 | 460,900 | 456,779 | 451,677 | 456,313 | 457,700 | 469,300 476, 788 477,608 | 488, 36! 501. 340 
GASt 
Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly): 
Customers, end of quarter, total thousands_ 8, 981 8, 840 8, 230 | 8 044 
Residential (incl. house-heating do 8, 362 8, 228 7, 667 | 7, 491 
Industrial and commercial _- do 613 606 557 549 
Sales to consumers, total_-___- ___mil. of therms : 1, 144 817 504 R29 
_, ae wish oantllitin do 794 503 315 522 
Industrial and commercial______- do. 332 302 269 290 
Revenue from sales to consumers, total | 
thous. of dol_.|....--.-..| 175, 832 ..| 132, 496 |.- a, | 01, 809 127, 909 
Residential (incl. house-heating do 130, 335 95, 332 71, 134 92’ 128 
Industrial and commercial ___.__........ do. 44,023 36, 057 29, 906 34, 338 
Natura! gas (quarterly): | 
Customers, end iieater total____._ thousands. ‘ie 15, 503 |.. 15, 697 | 16, 192 17.178 
ential (incl. house-heating) ___ do. 14, 204 14, 431 14, 923 15. 782 
Industrial and commercial _ _____- do 1, 282 1, 249 1, 251 1. 378 
Sales to consumers, total. __..__. mil. of therms 13, 333 10, 484 8, 666 11, 532 
Residential (incl. house-heating do 5, 924 3, 009 1, 257 728 
Industrial and commercial _____.... do |  %i83 | _ 7,125 6, 988 7,413 
Revenue from sales to consumers, total__thous. of dol | 655,071 | $82, 063 | 269, 807 452. 637 
Residential (incl. house-heating) _ _- do. 360, 834 |. 205, 054 | 107,811 255, 866 
Ind and commercial_- bine do... 187, 619 |. ss --| 170, 256 |-.- ; 154, 061 188, 563 
| i | | I | | 
r Revised. *New series. Compiled by U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data prior to February 1951 will be shown later 
See note “1” in previous Semen St the SURVEY regarding changes in classification anc d coverage beginning with data for January 1951. 
‘Data for 1950 for electric power have been revised; revisions for anuary-July will be shown later. 
I in therms by the compiling source; 1932-49 figures expressed in therm rr for customers and 


Revised data. All sales data formerly expressed in cu. ft. are now published 
gevenve for 1932-44 will be shown later. Revisions for the first 2 quarters of 1950 are shown in the corresponding note in the October 1951 SuRVEY. 
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Unless otherwise stated, ecatinticn a 1951 | 1952 
and descriptive notes are shown in the % , 3 : 
igs1 a oteanal Gupalioment to the Survey — March | April May June July | August yy October — ae | tanoary = 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
Fermented malt liquors 
Production , thous. of bbl_. 6, 079 7, 514 7, 481 8, 410 8, 959 9, 009 8, 997 7, 082 6, 841 6, 142 6, 284 6, 967 6, 601 
Tax-paid withdrawals CORRES “ae 5, 243 6, 675 6, 453 7, 703 8, 182 8, 480 8, 886 6, 995 6, 732 6, 410 6, 077 6, 442 5, 601 
Stocks, end of month aintnnnaaas 9, 10, 334 10, 921 11, 108 11, 344 11, 383 10, 930 10, 522 10, 211 9, 9, 240 9, 307 9, 897 
stifled spirits: 
Di Se aation. : ..---thous. of tax gal../ 28,571 | 35,339 | 28,620 | 27,803 | 25,832 | 18,774) 16,376 | 22,214) 34,768 | 28,860/ 19,382) 17,026 ote 
Consumption, apparent, for beverage purposes 
thous. of wine gal. 18, 161 15, 108 11, 674 13, 035 13, 226 12, 615 14, 688 16, 877 22, 403 15, 958 19, 427 rt ) =a 
Tax-paid withdrawals. .. thous. of tax gal_. 13, 612 10, 280 5, 321 7, 002 7, 27 7, 021 8, 664 11, 252 15, 671 11, 058 7, 746 6, 592 7, 746 
Stocks, end of month ‘ ----------d0....] 820,129 | 843,251 | 865,207 | 884,516 | 901,106 | 910,339 915,424] 914,577 | 911,925 | 917,249] 925,197 § 932, 563 936, 386 
Imports. ......-..- ....-. thous. of proof gal. 1, 316 1, 387 1, 277 1, 309 1,463 1, 345 1, 327 a 2, 557 , 877 1, 696 ED Betabeccace 
Thisky: 
ba! —~ ; ‘ thous. of tax gal 16, 235 19, 979 14, 727 15, 912 13, 273 9, 763 6, 905 8, 158 10, 322 10, 831 10, 463 9, 548 9,114 
Tax-paid withdrawals j do 7,811 6,115 3, 081 3,713 3, 640 3, 686 5, 002 6, 887 9, 129 6, 679 4, 682 4, 095 4,645 
Stocks, end of month. ee 707,673 | 720,713 | 731, 674 742,589 | 751,233 | 755,774 756,411 | 755,457 | 755,041 756,521 | 760,803 — 765,020 768, 047 
Imports .... thous. of proof gal_. 1, 160 1, 247 1, 155 ‘ 1, 368 1, 243 1, 219 1, 628 2, 200 1,714 1, 516 & S.J oLih.... 
Rectified spirits and wines, production, totald 
thous. of proof gal. 12, 238 8, 448 4, 842 6, 066 5, 915 6, 431 7, 843 10, 375 12, 609 9, 518 7, 349 5, 004 6, 052 
Whisky... - Wnt BE Be 5. 0. 11,170 7, 269 3, 835 5, 236 5, 243 5, 837 6, 904 9, 501 11, 242 8, 502 6, 516 4, 348 5,304 
Wines and distilling materials: 
Sparkling wines 
Production thous. of wine gal 149 68 195 180 117 59 149 67 46 80 118 iia... 
Tax-paid withdrawals _.do 66 78 53 82 84 56 71 95 133 178 173 OS ae 
Stocks, end of month ‘ _.do__. 1,327 1, 306 1, 437 1, 525 1, 550 1, 546 1,617 1, 585 1, 484 1,385 1, 316  } ve 
Imports se Se 35 39 38 36 50 33 43 72 115 ||. ee 
Still wines: 
Production ee 1,717 2, 301 1, 367 1, 565 1, 212 1, 036 4,102 29, 039 ’ 39, 076 8, 393 PES ae 
Tax-paid withdrawals................._. do... 9, 680 10, 609 8, 804 8, 409 8, 207 6, 969 &, 573 9, 879 11, 515 12, 230 10, 877 64 et 
Stocks, end of month ~---------------40....| 166,878 | 158,360 150, 513 142,762 | 133,978 | 127,386 120,47 139,168 | 210,588 | 237,581 | 231,616 § 222,662 /)......._. 
Imports A heise 309 388 412 398 363 260 259 269 424 538 605 | g EO eee 
Distilling materials produced at wineries...do____| 1, 007 1, 347 926 467 417 602 8, 73 73,107 | 150,884 87, 335 25, 981 QUEe Pv. .-.... 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Butter, creamery 
Production (factory)t thous. of Ih 80, 825 93, 400 103, 585 133, 425 142, 305 133, 775 120, 185 95, 900 87, 815 67, 515 69, 945 77, 435 77, 385 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month... . do 52, 507 33, 378 32, 207 42, 590 72, 508 104, 405 116, 790 113, 501 04, 611 59,349 | * 27,051 | * 13,874 7, 663 
Price, wholesale, 92-score (New York) _dol. per Ib . 604 . 671 . 670 . 701 . 686 - 67 . 673 . 682 . 707 . 740 . 791 *, 803 . 845 
Cheese: 
Production (factory), totalt thous. of Ib. 71, 675 91, 295 102, 405 133, 7! 143, 350 127, 175 111, 005 91, 945 82, 445 64,750 480 68, 760 70, 670 
Amesioan. whee anflk? és 50,045 | 65,495 | 76,205 | 103,625 | 113,520] 101,505] 86.855| 69,965| 50.005] 42970] 43.1308 45,810 47, 690 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month, total__.do 160, 621 155,095 | 169, 822 197,412 | 234,608 | 262,540 | 269,564 | 272,053 | 259,425 | 232,968] 222 136 I 193,272 164, 162 
American, whole milk h do 137,397 | 130,655 | 144,441 | 169,553 | 204,009 | 227,199 | 233,788 | 239,500 | 220,561] 204,683 | 194,784 Ir 167, 824 141, 942 
Imports : MPT 9, 063 4,477 3, 212 2, 639 , 757 2, 454 7, 419 3, 588 3, 238 4, 005 3, 863 0) Oe geaipaiaiad 
Price, wholesale, American, single daisies (Chi- 
cago) ap _.._dol. per Ib__| . 455 . 437 . 407 .414 . 420 . 408 .420 .410 424 . 431 449 444 . 436 
Condensed and evaporated milk: 
Production: t | 
Condensed (sweetened): 
Bulk goods .... thous. of Ib 16, 400 22,000 | 22,225 36, 000 34, 850 23, 750 20, 475 15, 950 14, 875 12, 350 14, 750 13, 600 14, 100 
Case goods © do 4, 900 4,200} — 4,200 5, 700 6, 200 4, 900 4, 375 4, 200 4, 250 4, 650 6, 190 6, 550 6, 025 
Evaporated unsweetened), case goods do... 190, 500 257, 900 290, 400 | © 388, 500 371, 900 315, 300 264, 000 197, 000 166, 500 133, 500 141, 700 157, 000 164, 850 
Stocks, manufacturers’, case goods, end of month: 
Condensed (sweetened thous. of Ib 8, 668 9, 455 8, 208 &, 527 8, 706 7, 905 7,171 5, 87. 6, 957 8, 777 9, 185 6, 585 7, 388 
Evaporated (unsweetened) eed do 82, 423 92,258 | 149, 041 283,708 | 426,747 | 524,514 | 543,438 | 501,412) 448,008 357,311 988 | 140, 611 74, 505 
Exports 
Condensed (sweetened do 1, 969 1, 720 2, 961 3, 306 5, 664 2, 466 3, 195 2, 616 1, 463 1, 124 1, 262 OOP bho e 
Evaporated (unsweetened) do 8, 905 13, 874 22, 487 24, 368 32, 587 15, 596 27, 617 26, 573 12, 500 4, 277 b of og Meta 
Prices, wholesale, U. 8. average: 
Condensed (sweetened) Zé dol. per case 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 10. 80 
, Evaporated (unsweetened) do 6.15 6. 16 6. 16 6. 16 6.14 6.12 6. 09 6. 06 6.05 * 6.08 6.19 6, 25 6.34 
Finid milk: 
Production... mil. of Ib 8, 527 9, 690 10, 328 11, 856 12, 535 11, 829 10, 713 9, 464 9, 025 8, 275 8, 362 8, 847 8, 700 
Utilization in mfd. dairy products do 2, 905 3, 536 3, 937 5, 101 5, 334 4, 845 4, 268 3, 407 3, 060 * 2,378 2,477 2, 706 2, 735 
pPrice, dealers’, standard grade... dol. per 100 Ib "6.07) * 5.09 5.05 | 5.01 4.98 605) °512 5. 20 6. 30 5. 38 5. 43 5.44 5. 48 
ry milk: 
Production: ft 
Dry whole milk =, OF thous. of Ib 11, 700 14, 950 15, 600 15, 650 14, 325 13, 625 9, 775 7, 150 6,115 4, 125 5, 955 7, 325 6, 900 
Nonfat dry mil!k solids (human food) do 41, 500 54, 675 70, 600 101, 100 108, 400 82, 050 66, 900 45, 425 35, 825 25, 930 35, 400 45, 250 50, 345 
Stocks, manufacturers’, end of month: 
(aah wap do 10,868} 14,703 | 15,792] 19,181] 22,240] 24,130| 26,325| 25,511] 23,288] 19,612] r17. 9171 16,765 14, 625 
Nonfat dry milk solids (human food). do 23, 948 27, 125 | 44, 233 76, 457 110, 408 128, 615 125, 340 109, 868 82, 219 56, 548 42, 265 29, 677 24, 327 
Exports: 
Dry whole milk nae do 4, 483 6, 613 | 5, O85 5, 348 6, 301 5, 369 4,449| 2,835 3, 836 5, 598 4, 982 3,663 |.___. 
Nonfat dry milk solids (human food) do 13, 653 18,262! 12,176 9, 421 20, 927 24, 195 4, 196 2, 675 2, 139 2, 994 2, 508 4 | eee 
Price, wholesale, nonfat dry milk solids (human | 
food), U. 8. average a dol. per Ib 133 137 | . 144 . 145 . 146 . 147 .147 149 .147 150 151 - 152 . 156 
| 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES | 
Apples: 
Production (cron estimate) ot, A Se : a Sere ee ee ee ee ee Sf a 
Shipments, carlot no. of carloads 3, 905 4, 292 | 8, 187 1, 703 694 254 206 1, 126 4, 169 8, 634 2, 836 2,449 2, 040 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month___thous. of bu 20, 135 12, 891 | 6, 931 2, 844 680 204 293 7, 684 28, 375 28, 000 22,113 | * 16,014 10, 805 
Citrus fruits. carlot shipments no. of carloads 9, 931 12, O83 | 11, 027 12, 691 10, 459 7, 553 7, 195 | 6, 332 6, 21 7, 743 11, 791 * 11, 548 10, 467 
Frozen fruits, stocks, cold storage, end of month 
thous. of Ib 408, 361 390, 646 | 361,867 | 418,666 | 531,090 | 573,708 | 610,299 | 599,766 | 571,229) 489,932 496,386 Ir 465, 187 469, 895 
Frozen vegetables, stocks, cold storage, end of 
» month CCL POE A FR thous. of Ib 328, 520 | 294, 223 272, 111 270, 206 | 290,321 | 369,311 445,724 | 515,766 | 554,175 | 522,076 | 498, 340 I 444, 409 397, 312 
otatoes, white: 
Production (crop estimate)...._- thous. of bu__|.-. lesess iat a) ee bere | eee Se) Be ot 
Shipments, carlot._._..._.......- no. of carloads..| 17,455 | 23,092 20, 847 21,178 22, 596 12, 931 11, 589 12, 373 18, 291 19, 079 16,073 | * 18, 556 22, 043 
Price, wholesale, U. 8. No. 1 (New York) | 
dol. per 100 Ib... 3.315 | 2. 926 4. 005 4. 107 | 3. 733 | 3. 008 | 3. 436 | 4.171 | 3. 865 4. 736 | 5. 540 6. 875 6. 660 


’ Revised 1 December 1 estimate. 


o' Figures beginning July 1951 exclude production of wines and vermouth; for July 1950-June 1951, such production totaled 99,000 gallons. 


t Revisions prior to November 1950 are available upon request as follows: 


milk and dry whole milk. 


© Figures beginning 1950 represent whole milk only; earlier data cover both whole and skimmed milk. 








Beginning 1949 for butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids; beginning 1950 for condensed and evaporated 
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GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Exports, principal grains, including flour and meal 


thous. of bu- 








56, 384 


| 


; 6. 663 | 


30. 165 


' ' ' 
a 


"| 11, 182 
34, 227 


74, 058 
11, 621 
(2 


1.818 
1. 659 


(crop estimate) __......-- .-do. 
principal markets - do. 
end of month: 
asians bon .-do. 
Se Se “a 
E , including malt...................- aes 
, Wholesale (Minneapolis): 
| i =™y dol. per bu_. 
| TT : do. 
*Brodnetion (on (crop estimate) -......._- — | bu 
Ss thous. of bu 
Receipts, principal markets________- ..do 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
a a ee ea 
n farms... aiid mil. of bu. 
woorts including meal__ 2s 0. __thous. of bu 
Prices, wholesale: 
No. 3, white ceeeenee) . ee Ff S 
yellow (Chicago) _...._- do 
Weichiod average, 5 ey all grades._do 
ts: 
ie oy Sah estimate) __........_mil. of bu_- 


principal markets. ....thous. of bu 


Stocks, 5, domestic, end of month: 


Com 4 ee ..do.. 
SE .-do. 
Exports, including oatmeal_ do 
Price, w , No. 3, white (Chicago)__dol. per bu 
Rice: 
Production (crop estimate) ____- ..thous. of bu 
California: 


thous. of Ib 


Receipts, domestic, rough 
do 


Shipments from mills, milled rice 


~ 
- 
~I 





| 
j 


Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned basis), end 
iiss 8 dds ovigine - thous. of Ib 62, 221 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex.): 
Receipts, rough, at mills thous. of Ib 74, 774 
Shipments from mills, milled rice do 142, 156 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned (cleaned 
basis), end of month _ : thous. of Ib- 569, 695 
 — NE Sa do 66, 834 
ape wholesale, head, clean (N. O.)__dol. per Ib- 10 
Rye: 
Production (crop estimate) _- _.thous. of bu- 
Receipts, principal marketst. do 715 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of month.do___- 6, 861 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minn.).__ dol. per bu..| 1.8% | 
Wheat: 
Production (crop estimate), total mil. of bu_. 
Spring wheat___._____. do 
Winter wheat._........__. , do... 
Receipts, principal markets thous. of bu. 21, 333 
Disappearance, domestic. ____- do 
Stocks, end of month: 
Canada (Canadian wheat) do. 204, 220 
United States, domestic, total” do 
Commercial _syoeawe do 206, 379 
Interior mills, elevators, and warehouses 
thous. of bu 
Merchant mills. -_-_----- , do 
E intel, including fi fe 3 
x , tota neluding flour do 9, 259 
Wheat only”... es don] 34.335 
Prices, wholesale: 
1, dark northern spring (Minneapolis) 
dol. per bu__| 2. 602 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City) do 2. 476 
No. 2 red winter (St. Louis) ced, “E. 2. 529 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, al! grades.....do___.| 2. 507 
Wheat flour: 
— j 
a thous. of sacks (100 Ib.)_.| 138, 733 
Oo pen of agumy nal 83 
fal... eos ee short tons__| 373, 358 
Grindings la thous. of bu 43, 591 
Stocks held by mills, end of month 
x thous. of sacks (100 Ib.)_.|----- 
= a do 2, 113 
ces, wholesale: 
Spring, short patents (Minneapolis)* 
dol. per sack (100 Ib.)- 6. 394 | 
5. 963 


Winter, vik: nie patents (tenes C ity)*_do- 


+ Revised. 1 December 1 estimate. 2No 
tRevised 


uotation. 


note marked “f’’ on p. 8-28 of the October 1951 SuRVEY. 


'The total includes wheat owned by the Commodity Credit Corporatior 


59, 459 


~ 8,801 


27, 476 | 


89, 075 
6, 177 


1. 738 
1. 628 


13, 004 
33, 010 


71, 453 





5, 605 


13, 828 
544. 842 
1, 190 
. 993 


45, 169 
25, 414 
64, 246 

55, 144 
118, 987 


482, 688 
64, 163 
105 


OO — 


188, 379 
193, 663 


200, 827 
101, O52 
217, 111 
38, 601 
33, O95 


2. 520 
2. 401 
2. 444 


2. 408 


19, 706 


79. 6 


386, 398 


45, 860 | 


4, 839 
2, 363 


6. 238 | 


5. 800 


*New series. Data prior to February 1951 will be shown later. 


82, 196 


9, 703 
24, 692 
| 6, 532 


1. 625 
1. 445 


10, 893 
25, 664 


, 636 


1. 799 
1. 703 


13 


37, 536 


28, 144 
81,199 


822 
43, 343 
105 


1, 510 
4, 036 
1. 923 


59, 482 | 


524 | 


, 928 | 


RRO | 


62, 034 


6, 822 
24, 585 
2, 582 


1. 517 
1. 365 


10, 860 
21, 914 


50, 939 | 


8, 895 
1. 870 
1.774 
1. 688 


10, 137 
14, 971 


440) 
931 


54, 961 | 


30, 167 
56, 873 


15, 75 
73, 562 


356, 857 


13, 024 


105 


1,031 
2, 733 
1, 883 


53, 853 | 


166, 795 | 


369 


177, 3 


2. 421 


18, 529 | 


75. 4 | 


368, 285 


43, 049 


2, 148 | 


6. 144 | 
5 3) 


257 


396 


54, 519 


6, 819 


24, 285 | 
40, 196 | 
3, 137 


1. 388 
1. 261 


10, 769 
21, 155 


42, 570 
801.3 
6, ORS 


(2 
1. 721 
1.617 


7,923 
14, 889 
920 
R91 
. 865 


62, 332 
30, 734 


65,013 


26, 529 
99, 562 


279, 413 


13, 259 
104 


901 
2, 006 
1. 834 


31,013 


325. 879 


167, O86 
24 


157, 848 


17, 091 


72.9 


342, 902 


39, 987 


4, 494 
1,116 


6. 013 
5. 660 


July 


41, 663 


7, 204 | 


23, 361 
5, 266 


1. 283 
1.193 


~ "9, 604 
21, 759 


35, 379 
6, 568 


a | 


1. 764 
1. 667 


9, 930 | 


88, 472 
58, 385 


63, 302 
28, 261 
140, 267 
162, 622 
127, 364 
104 


1, 800 
2, 423 
1. 790 


65, 841 


160, 577 


211, 870 


46 


364, 193 


42,156 


756 | 


6. O10 | 
5. 744 |! 


AND TOB: }ACCO—Continued 

















August | 5¢P™-| October 
| er 
51, 689 | 48,585 | 40,444 
22, 138 | 12,411 | 10, 200 
26,353 | 28, 254 27, 704 
. 171, 419 | 
2, 548 4, 056 | 1, 554 
| i 
1. 368 | 1. 434 1. 542 
1. 264 1. 292 1. 389 
| 
. 
10,147 | 9,280] 10, 424 
23, 800 | 21, 578 24, 565 
32, 559 32, 785 | 38, 497 
312.9 
6, 015 4, 188 | 5, 161 
1. 854 1.795 | 1. 798 
1. 794 1. 801 | 1. 782 
1. 705 1.712 1. 709 
“23,302 | 15, 684 | 7, 503 
27, 449 33, 213 31, 507 
11, 103, 455 | 
227 543 149 
817 . 856 918 
42,350 31, 647 190, 887 
73,389 | 18,109 44, 418 
20,372 | 23,127 102,340 
292,259} 551,420 | 980, 355 
153,060 | 191,062 | 295, 248 
| 
215,451 | 383,344 | 697,198 
111,588 | 133,772 57, 879 
ml O83 OW 
i i 
| | 
5, 905 | 2.230 | 1, 381 
5, 129 6, 183 | 6, 471 
1. 642 | 1. 659 | 1. 81 
| 
66,140 | 60,975 47, 284 
| 262,813 
3 
143,643 | 164,425 | 223, 849 
128, 018 | 
233, 527 38,443 | 224, O41 
| 972, 960 | 
_ | 131,963 |..... 
| 480, 862 |. 
42,819 | 39,797 | 33,576 
38, 500 | 35, 439 | 30, 140 
| 
| | 
2. 404 2. 442 2. 517 
2330| 2.383] 2.452 
2237| 2402| 2.488 
2. 339 2.341 | 2. 404 
19, 653 | 18, 705 21, 055 
76. 3 | 88. 5 | RR, 2 
395,893 | 377,944 | 456, 496 
45, 928 | 3,789 | 49,342 
| 4,712 % 
1,854 | 1,870 1, 475 | 
6. 019 | 5. 804 5. BBS | 
5. 725 | 5. 690 5.713 | 


series. Data are furnished by the Chicago Board of Trade and represent receipts at 12 interior primary markets; for names of markets an 


Novem 
ber 


Decem 
ber 


48, 504 


2)4, 668 


& O39 


6. 044 
5. 710 





April 1952 


—=—=—=—== 
1952 
January Febru- 
ary 
— —— 
rT 
53, 987 
9, 710 9, 481. 
22, 042 21, 005 
930 
1. 638 1. 540 
1. 471 1. 407 
10, 858 10.002 
44,823 | 32,248 
58, 785 63, 788 
8, 197 
(3 1. 908 
1.913 1. 2 
1. 507 1. 587 
6, 420 5, 825 
21, 186 17, 065 
208 ; 
992 912 
120, 540 131, 132 
8, 214 129, 926 
76, 82 42, 42 
"0. 43 12! 5) 
&, 63. 125. 513 
642, 963 598, 059 
BO. O52 
100 108 
741 (34 
6, 136 5, 4 
2. 036 1. 915 
i, 284 29. 072 
216, 427 213, 163 
141 144, 40 
44, (46 
41,043 
> 546, | 2 50S 
L. AG | 2.492 
2 2.47 
2. 471 2. 422 
21, 212 | 18, 519 
BA. 4 83.0 
* 420,206 | 376,000 
49, 683 | 43, 337 
1, 546 | : 
5. 935 | 5, 865 
5. 600 | 5. 57! 


i data for January 1948-July 1950, see 


and stored off farms in its own steel and wooden bins; such data are not included in the breakdown of stocks, 


“we 
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a a a . = 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics oy my = 1951 —" a ‘ad 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the | pony. r é. r 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | po March April May June July August —— October as — January =" 
—— — —— ——E = — é 
FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 
a 
LIVESTOCK 
Cattle and calves 
Slaughter (Federally inspected): 
Calves thous. of animals. 374 447 406 414 406 408 422 373 500 457 344 382 343 
Cattle OS &S7 965 8U4 986 787 920 1, 064 956 1,140 1,122 9U8, 1, 096 RS 
Receipts, principsl markets Ss. 1, 364 1, 444 1, 552 1, 555 1, 345 1, 754 2, 066 2, 307 928 063 1, 533 1, 648 1,481 
Shipments feeder, to 8 corn-belt States. -...do--.. 121 131 151 124 lll 173 293 515 893 460 200 133 158 
ices, wholesale 
Pijeel steers (Chicago) . ... ..dol. per 100 Ib_- 34. 88 35. 62 35. 95 35. 71 35. 68 35. 75 36. 39 36. 99 36. 75 36. 29 34. 59 34. 25 33.78 
Steers, stocker and feeder (Kansas City) .do 34. 42 35. 12 35. 64 34. 29 32. 83 31. 61 32. 59 31. 90 31. 97 31. 63 30. 45 31.19 32.06 
Calves, vealers (Chicago) . ............... a 38. 38 36. 50 38. 90 37. 25 38. 31 37. 40 36. 75 36. 25 37.10 36. 00 36. 00 36. 50 37.00 
ogs: , 
Slaughter (Federally inspected) 
thous. of animals_-. 4,1°9 5,117 4, 989 4, 952 4, 700 3, 826 4, 236 4, 398 5, 651 6, 531 6, 912 6, 835 5,779 
Receipts, principal markets. _.............- do....| 2, 713 , O72 3, 060 3, 080 2, 856 2, 630 2, 765 2, 743 3, 4, 098 4,174 4, 373 3, 626 
Prices: 
Wholesale, average, all grades (Chicago) | 
dol. per 100 Ib. | 22. 26 21. 62 21. 01 20. 77 21. 07 20. 36 20. 35 19. 62 20. 09 18. 30 17.74 17.42 17.07 
Hog-corn ratio 
be of corn equal in value to 100 Ib. of live hog..| 13.8 13.2 12.7 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.8 11.9 12.4 11.1 10.4 10.4 10.4 
Sheep and lamhs 
Slaughter (Federally inspected) 
thous. of animals_- 740 738 657 657 811 863 827 1, 084 922 810 1,042 990 
Receipts, principal markets cnbenticcaal 673 717 807 956 O64 1, 076 1,310 1, 821 2, 152 1, 157 Wi 1,150 971 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn-belt States... .do “| 119 157 258 164 168 492 703 822 305 119 123 109 
> s, wholesak 
4 - bs, average (Chicago)... dol. per 1001b..| 38. 25 40. 50 39. 25 35. 50 35. 00 31. 75 31. 50 31. 25 31.00 31.00 30. 7 30, 25 28.00 
Lambs, feeder, good and choice (Omaha)..do-.. | (') (@) (4) (‘) (@) () 31. 34 32. 64 32. 00 31.31 30. 50 () («) 
MEATS 
Total meats cluding lard): 
Production pected slaughter) ._....mil. of Ib__| 1, 334 1, 537 1, 479 1, 537 1, 442 1, 387 1, 488 1, 374 1, 668 1, 841 1, 866 , 977 1,715 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month._........do____| 1, 007 9s4 967 908 847 748 640 550 531 728 * 066 1,146 1, 249 
Exports I CRESS 2. 2 | do. 45 66 77 79 81 &4 62 56 44 87 108 yp ea ol 
Beef and veal | 
+> tion (inspected slaughter) ... thous. of Ib. 527, 293 576,081 | 537,799 | 505, 451 483, 836 556, 897 617, 158 553, 317 648, 917 645, 256 585, 399 656, 307 593, 420 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month ee Ss 7,531 | 139,378 | 117,821 | 106, 463 96, 041 94,900 | 101,377} 102,301 | 135,560 198,647 | * 234,679 | + 256,247 | 262, 426 
Exports a do. 924 | 467 | 495 385 348 472 769 2, 643 892 2, 189 850 i Coes 
Price, wholesale, beef, fresh. steer carcasses, choice | | | 
600-700 It New York) .-dol. per Ib. . 561 . 576 . 578 | . 583 . 578 . 576 . 578 . 594 - 01 . 599 . 579 571 . 562 
Lamb and mutton 
_ on (inspected slaughter) ___thous. of Ib- 36, 188 36,529 | 32,603 | 31, 457 35, 892 38, 061 39, 369 36, 652 47, 490 42, 803 37, 915 536 48, 986 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month i! 0, 474 7,727 | 5, 435 5, 862 5, 235 6, 211 6, 407 7, 227 | 9, 767 12,536 | * 13,720] + 13,840 13, 436 
Pork, including lard, production (inspected | Pome. i 
slaughter ..thous. of - 770,708 | 924,237 | 908,712 | 910,332 | 922,354 | 791,554 | 831,556 | 784,336 | 971,381 /1, 153, 267 |1, 242,339 fy, 260, 791 /1,072, 252 
Pork, excluding lard 
Produc tior nspected slanghter) .......-- do... 570, 361 684, 025 672,100 | 665,162 672, 784 576, 759 614, 815 579, 276 718, 673 850, 917 905, 863 931, 607 771, 472 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month.........do....| 641,565 | 648,384 | 654,497 616, 231 572,372 | 496,171 | 401,573 | 325,959 | 276,255 | 381,870 | ° 548,604 fr 992 | 786,194 
Exports AGES Ca faba + do... 7, 785 | 5, 486 3,710 | 4, 488 6, 113 5, 851 5, 833 5, 753 | 8, 899 7, 484 11, 257 ig Satie 
Prices, wholesale | 
Hams, smoked, composite. ........dol. per Ib__| FOO | . 591 | ’ 565 . 568 . 57 . 573 . 574 . 568 . 574 ’. 549 . 544 . 46 . 527 
Fresh loins, 8-10 lb. average (New York)..do._--| . 489 . 461 463 . 474 . 488 . 488 . 544 . 559 . 557 400 427 . 433 44 
Lard 
Production pected slaughter)... thous. of Ib 146, 508 175, 502 | 173, 137 179, 686 182, 936 157, 111 158, 700 149, 769 184, 705 221, 097 246, 363 248, 037 220, 934 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month. ...-. do 89, 433 78, 352 75, 171 | 68, 639 68, 754 46, 820 34, 702 28, 372 31, 344 39, 229 53, 614 * 49, 284 53, 492 
Export ' do 2, 277 55,519 | 66,995 | 68,083 67, 886 72,030 | 48,398 41, 753 29, 808 70,076 | 88, 194 96, 445 |. . 
Price, wholesale, refined (Chicago)...dol. per Ib | 218 . 213 | - 203 | - 198 - 200 . 198 . 198 . 208 | - 209 . 180 . 190 .175 .17%5 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
Poultry 
Receipts, 5 markets thous. of Ib 27, 972 34, 806 35, 273 43, 097 52, 380 42, 360 46, 157 63, 264 77, 471 87, 278 76, 887 35, 651 35, 067 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month : do | 242,023 192, 913 147, 203 125, 359 112, 369 106, 692 121, 493 166, 242 259, 920 309, 943 302, 151 | © 300, 000 269, 334 
Price, wholesale, live fowls (Chicago) § dol. per Ib_ | r. 344 ’. 364 *. 377 r. 350 r, 308 r, 29 ", 288 °, 276 ", 261 r, 248 *. 234 . 275 . 206 
Eges 
Production, farm : ; millions * 5,173 6, 340 6, 318 6, 156 5, 270 4,711 4, 231 4, 007 4,240 4, 215 4, 609 * 5,407 5, 715 
Dried egg production thous. of Ib 1, 846 2, 159 2, 790 3, 602 2, 652 668 498 468 370 357 429 SiH 1, 681 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month 
Shell ; thous. of cases 159 309 973 2, 083 2, 427 2, 270 1,615 958 527 141 ’ 238 928 
Frozen : ....thous., of Ib 32, 712 62, 208 109, 253 162, 659 189, 980 190, 818 176, 273 151, 293 121, 502 95, 143 67,200 f * 53,055 59, 935 
Price, wholesale, extras, large (Chicago) | | 
dol. per doz 449 - 468 . 475 . 478 . 517 . 514 . 505 . 630 . 669 . 664 . 496 . 398 . 364 
| 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Confectionery, manufacturers’ sales*..thous.ofdol_ | $4,000] 80,000 | 68, 000 | 65,000 | 50,000} 54,385 | 71,824] 100,170] 113,945] 113,842] 97,030] 89,249] 84,067 
Cocoa: j | | 
Imports ....long tons..}| 26, 482 48, 483 25,526 | 32,373 23, 778 15, 636 23, 235 9, 622 6, 090 15,555 | * 16,570 Ge Eecccdidece 
Price, wholesale, Accra (New York)-..dol. per Ib__| . 376 | . 384 . 384 * . 383 . 383 ’ 351 . 355 . 341 | * .321 - 295 * 326 . 331 . 358 
Coffes | 
Clearances from Brazil, total......thous. of bags | 1, 691 | 1, 447 | 966 1, 281 837 985 1, 419 1, 482 1, 792 1, 725 1,009 1,604 1,331 
To United States EE Te 1, 304 934 | 655 | 847 572 | 521 888 962 1, 089 1, 008 945 871 758 
Visible supply, United Statest_............do 892 | 1, 020 785 7 690 551 591 619 | 736 562 689 658 955 
Imports ee Se — PS 2, 129 | 2, 344 | 1, 457 1, 485 1, 325 | 1, 253 | 1, 293 1,217 1, 742 1, 882 2, 049 L, Wee leosseenacs 
Price, wholesale, Santos, No. 4 (New York) | | | 
, dol. per Ib... 555 . 548 | . 545 . 544 . 536 . 532 | . 536 ’. 543 . 45 *. 543 . 41 550 . 550 
ish: | 
Landings, fresh fish, 5 ports.........thous. of Ib. .| 38,692 43, 321 57,916 | 67,200 68, 613 70,310 | 69,618 54, 520 50, 468 38, 843 26, 066 §........ A SoS 
Stock, cold storage, end of month.....- ..do 106, 834 06, 367 88, 803 105, 944 127, 351 146,891 | 161, 628 166, 100 171, 924 179,135 | 168,792 | * 148,113 125, 772 


* Revised. 1 No quotation. 


§ Series revised to represent, quotations for heavy type. 


*New series 
ucts 


t For revised data for July 1949-October 1950, see note marked “” on p. S-29 of the January 1952 SuRVEY. 


Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, representing estimated total sales by manufacturers of confectionery and competitive chocolate prod- 
The figures exclude sales of chocolate coatings and cocoa produced by chocolate manufacturers and sales by manufacturer-retailers with a single business location. Estimated total sales 
for 1947-51, respectively, are as follows (mil. of dol.): 956; 981; 900; 960; 999. January 1951 sales, $92,000,000. 
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Unlese otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Febro- | . | 
1951 Sta Supplement to the Survey | ary | March | April a May June July | August | ber October | 
' | = ten eee es | | 
FOODSTU F rES AND TOBACCO—Continued 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. | 
8 : 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of aay , | 
thous. of Spanish tons_.- 1, 538 2, 488 3, 538 3, 838 | 3, 137 2, 573 | 977 302 52 
United States: | 3 1,9 1, 602 95 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis): | | 
Production and receipts: | 
Pepawecwm............. . short tons_ 66, 422 40, 570 34, 751 18, 463 47,954 | 31,386 27.762 98,067 | 464, 289 
Entries from off-shore... _._- do. 553,832 | 564,059 | 567,747 | 563,138 | 620,832 | 594/611 2 396,322 | 444, 726 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico-- do. 104, 596 164, 129 171,703 | 260,011 284,460 | 228, 452 111, 020 92, 575 
Deliveries, total_......._.- do 533, 772 1, 104,322 | 824, 919 519, 795 676,096 | 646.163 | 678, 741 
For —— consumption - do 524, 495 1, 094, 004 821, 213 511, 268 670,503 | 643.958 | 676.573 
CO EEE do. 9, 277 10, 318 3, 706 | 8, 527 5, 593 2, 205 2, 168 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of month ’ ’ 
thous. of short tons 1,55 1, 722 1,818 1, 285 1, 090 1,217 1, 121 958 1, 169 
Exports, refined sugar... ._. short tons. 1, 978 3, 933 16, 218 21, 079 25, 412 10, 656 3, 399 2, 011 1. 470 
Imports: ‘ ; 
Rew sugar, total__.._....__- do. 377, 243 344,583 | 285,133 | 271,882 | 314,302 | 31, 704 252,570 | 242, 519 
From Cuba._. : ..do. 294, 025 242, 238 175, 481 174, 534 230, 304 246, 113 212.522 | 226, 799 
From Philippine Islands- do... 83, 189 102, 344 109, 643 97, 342 79, 723 54, 807 40. 041 11. 984 
Refined sugar, total__________. --do....| 21,050 40, 489 39, 6 36, 834 29, 310 35, 197 28,013} 45, 251 
Teen t.........-...- ai a 20,600 | 40, 489 y, 4 36,534 | 20,168] 35,197 28'013| 45. 251 
Price (New York): , i 
Raw, wholesale____...____. dol. per Ib. . 060 059 058 063 | . 066 . 063 0680 060 059 
Refined: . OFF 
..---.-----dol. per 5 Ib. . 490 488 501 . 480 . 482 492 497 496 486 
 —S%) Daiwa ..dol. per Ib. O81 081 O81 O82 OR4 OS6 O84 "083 O81 
Tea, imports. .........................thous. of Ib_- 7, 067 9, 627 11, 973 7, 208 5, 704 | 7,178 7,152 5, 835 4. 045 
TOBACCO 
Production (crop estimate)_____ mil. of Ib._}__. 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, end of quar- 
E> Seah aE aa mil. of Ib... 3, 942 3, 573 3. 780 
Domestic: : 
Cigar leaf... do 398 404 373 
Air-cured, fire-cured, flue-cured, and miscel- i 
laneous domestic... __. mil. of Ib. 3, 355 2, 973 3. 203 
Foreign grown: = 
Cigar leaf........... itistitie 7 ..do 16 17 1. 
Cigarette tobacco. _....._. ; do as 172 184 166, 
Exports, including scrap and stems___thous. of Ib. 20, 215 29, 448 2, 804 25, 718 26, 794 24, 068 48, 266 74. 746 87. 519 
Imports, including scrap and stems Ce 7, 954 8, 020 7, 507 8, 733 7, 832 8,018 9, 812 8. 404 13. 702 
Manufactured products: 

Production, manufactured tobacco, total_._.do 18, 150 19, 677 18, 706 20, 145 19, 581 15, 777 21, 665 19,777 18, 202 
Chewing, plug, and twist -_____- eer do 7, 069 7, 328 6, 674 7, 541 7, 475 6, 708 8, 240 7 049 7120 
ES ee eS ..do 7, 789 8, 784 &, 732 9, 103 &, 807 6, 819 9, 741 9 669 & O17 
1 Be 2 Sepp a 3, 293 3, 565 3, 299 3, 501 3, 200 2, 250 3, 6R4 2 060 2 1M4 

Consumption (withdrawals): : : ; 
Cigarettes (small): 

EY a ee .-millions 3, 003 2 600 3, 159 3. 463 2 444 2 773 3, 4le 
Tax-paid__........ = do 28, 857 30. 160 29, 524 2,474 29, 739 30. 800 87. 47 77 
Cigars (large), tax-paid_. Ropienteded thousands. 435, 074 455, 351 444. 006 502, 592 421. 758 490, 938 590, 6 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-paid ?, 
thous. of Ib. 17, 765 18, 423 18, 451 19, 272 19. 091 15, 80¢ 21, BSI 19, 486 14. 37 

Exports, cigarettes__....._....... millions._. 1, 153 1, 564 1, 381 1, 401 1, 404 1 14 1’ 704 1 44: 1’ 208 

Price, wholesale, cigarettes, manufacturer to ' 
wholessler and jobber, f. 0. b., destination* 

dol. per thous 3. 969 3. 9690 3. 969 3. 969 3. 969 3. 960 ”9 3. 969 3. 980 
LEATHER AND PRODU CTS 
HIDES AND SKINS 

inapests, total hides and — 7 thous. of Ib. 17, 570 20, 247 18, 177 22, 301 23, 864 30, 220 30, 707 26, 012 21. 212 
alf and kip skins__.___. ...-thous. of pieces 312 203 285 19 355 136 or. 108 
Cattle hides$__.__...___- ° do 15 175 280 325 437 416 19] 1/2 
a + aE ; do 2,74 2 230 3, 616 27 3, 137 2.819 1. 931 1.814 
heep and lamb skins__- do 1,119 1 80 1, 655 1, 949 1, 423 2 632 5, 753 2 358 

Prieee wholesale (Chicago): ‘ . 
Calfskins, packer, heavy, 914/15 Ibs.*___dol. per Ib 775 775 800 200 800 650 557 486 475 
Hides, steer, heavy, native, over 53 Ibs.*.. do 338 338 33 330 330 330 308 323 310 

LEATHER 
Production: 

ES Ey ee thous. of skins 921 904 805 619 574 459 559 492 607 

Cattle hide. SA | a thous. of hides- 2, 204 2, 220 1, 916 1, 956 1, 878 1, 534 1, 88 1, 644 1. 850 

SEED... cadeamsccusatnans thous. of skins. 3, 196 3, 435 3, 100 2,917 2 620 2 038 2 46) 1 830 2 0] 

0 2” SEE ee do. 2, 705 2, 492 1, 968 1, 835 1, 478 1, 480 1, 873 1, 674 2, 138 

Sole le : 

le leather: 

Bends, backs, and sides____._____- thous. of Ib 132 17 12 56 32 83 7 18 3 

Offal, ineluding ee offal do 21 17 78 14 48 86 10 17 7 
Upper jeather. ‘ thous. of sq. ft 2, 051 2, 776 2, 087 1, 368 1, 577 1, 833 2,312 1, 706 1,118 

Prices, wholesale: : ; 

Sole, bends, heavy, f. o. b. tannery*.__dol. per Ib_- 880) 856 77 776 700 
Chrome calf, black, B and C grades, f. o. b. tan- 

CO TE .-dol. per sq. ft. 1.150 1. 022 05 055 906 

* Revised. ! December 1 estimate. 

*New series. Compiled by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: data prior to February 1951 wil] be shown later. 

the October 1951 issue of the SURVEY. ; 


tRevisions for 1950 are shown in corresponding note in 
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April 1952 
= = 
Unless otherwise stated, senate om = e 1951 _ 1952 
and descriptive notes are shown in the x " 
ea Statistical Supplement to the Survey “— March | April | May | June July | August —- October as gs oer January = 
——$$— niall 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES 
Shoes and slippers: - - an — 
Production, total .....-.-thous. of pairs. 43, 313 47, 198 39, 635 38, 303 37, 578 32, 530 43, 234 36, 130 38, 783 34, 884 32, 227 8S 
Shoes, sandals, and play shoes, except athletic, 
total... : ..thous. of pairs. 39, 601 42, 799 35,412 | 34,152 | 33,429 28, 465 37, 532 30,844 | 32,822 29, 462 28, 704 yt PT 
» types of uppers:c" 
By Father : Ss 35,357 | 37,785 | 30,638 | 20,480| 28,905/| 25,020] 32,796/ 26,862/| 20,450| 26,202) 25,511) 33,60¢/. 
Part leather and nonleather..........do__- 3, 439 4, 154 4,077 3, 988 3, 877 2, 909 3, 839 3,105 | 3,372 3, 200 3, 283 4, 596 |. . 
y kinds: | 
BY fen’s —- te 9, 371 10, 652 9, 340 9,744 9, 245 6, 898 9, 156 7, 969 8,7 7, 739 7,023 7 .~ 
Youths’ and boys’ ._.do 1, 156 1, 238 1, 025 1, 1 1, 284 1, 132 1, 468 1, 258 1,319 1, 097 1, 068 1, 3 
Women’s do... 20, 154 21,718 17, 807 15, 934 15, 844 15, 057 19, 862 15, 580 15, 713 13, 711 13, 740 19, 676 
Misses’ and children’s — 5, 586 5, 654 4, 204 4, 282 4, 365 3, 366 4, 480 3, 800 4, 321 4, 290 4,356 5,623 |...-- 
Infants’ and babies’ -_do 3, 334 3, 837 2, 946 2, 991 2, 691 2,012 2, 566 2, 237 2,714 2, 625 2. 607 Si tnttnniedi 
Slippers for housewear ..do 3, 158 3,7 3, 636 3, 566 3, 612 3, 609 5, 091 4, 660 5, 395 4, 930 3, 032 2, 511 |--- 
Athletic do | 278 339 200 255 211 152 10s 189 205 180 176 216 |---------- 
Other footwear do 276 338 2R8 | 330 326 304 413 437 361 312 225 BP dénnccacese 
Exports§ do 279 401 338 307 247 197 2s9 283 229 359 302 BP Egvereasacce 
Prices, wholesale, factory, Goodyear welt, leather 
sole 
Men’s black calf oxford, plain toe_dol. per pair. 11. 700 11. 760 11. 760 11. 760 11. 466 11. 368 11, 368 11. 184 10. 633 10. 633 DR, Ga ibn cccccdispantqeces 
Men’s black calf oxford, tip toe do....| 8800} 8800 8.800 | 8.800) 8. 688 8. 350 8. 350 8. 350 8.110 7. 750 | RRS 
Women’s oxford (nurses’), rubber toplift®.do 6. 250 | 6. 250 6. 250 | 6. 250 6. 250 | 6. 250 6. 250 6. 250 | 6.250 6. 250 | SSS ETS 
| | | . 
T T T ~ 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES 
LUMBER—ALL TYPES | 
| 
Exports, total sawmil! products M bed ft 71,028 76, 137 64,985 | 83, 538 93, 155 96, 309 102, 473 76, 745 106, 072 81, 445 80, 555 | 145,836 |.......... 
Imports, total sawmill products — 179, 627 230,218 | 232,287 | 213,085 204, 938 221, 873 220, 111 206, 517 232, 368 213, 655 160, 885 (BG —_ EE 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association: | } 

Production, total mil. bd. ft. 2, 763 3, 288 3, 469 | 3, 793 | 3, 660 3, 147 | 3, 584 3, 200 | 3, 514 3, 210 2, 632 2, 797 2, 870 
Hard wooc is do... 634 776 760 806 837 767 | 767 746 741 686, 645 611 675 
Soft woods CTE 2, 129 2, 512 2, 709 2, 987 | 2, 823 2, 380 2,817 | 2, 454 2, 773 2, 524 1, 987 2, 186 2,195 

Shipments, total Serer oe 2, 884 | 3, 448 3, 454 | 3, 474 3, 171 2, 741 3, 231 | 2, 987 3, 412 3, 163 2, 541 3, 021 2, 950 
Hardwoods Secasnll iinet 688 | 788 | 786 692 | 632 572 | 594 | 574 655 690 600 619 681 
Softwoods a a “OT 2, 196 2, 661 | 2, 668 2, 782 2, 539 2, 160 2, 637 | 2, 363 | 2, 757 2, 473 1,941 2, 402 2, 269 

Stocks, gross (mill and concentration yards), end | | 

of month, total - ..mil. bd. ft. 6, 431 6, 285 6, 300 6, 584 | 7,111 | 7, 543 | 7, 870 8, 132 8, 193 8, 240 * 8,364 8, 311 8, 232 
Hardwoods iobaiees 224) 2933) 2207) 2321 2,526) 2,7200| 2808 3,065 | 3,152} 3,148] 3,193) 3,186 3, 180 
Soft woods u Se ‘ee 4, 187 | 4, 052 4, 083 4, 263 | 4, 585 | 4, 823 4, 97 | 5, 067 5, 041 5, 092 5,171 5, 125 5, 052 

| | | | | 
SOFTWOODS | 
Douglas fir: 

Orders, new = do. 734 | 1, 008 | 963 066 | 742 737 867 835 923 764 | 754 752 | 814 

Orders, unfilled, end of month do 2 925 RYO RRO 704 O44 509 | 514 374 245 uO4 1, 065 | 1,001 

Production do 817 WO4 978 1, 045 954 | 708 | 7 | 860 O81 | 898 | 717 799 | 830 

Shipments ; do. 798 1, 025 99s 1, 012 | 882 656 | 926 830 965 892 668 918 833 

Stocks, gross, mill, end of month __-.. do 752 | 621 | 611 607 | 717 795 | 830 | 861 836 841 | 924 971 | 968 

Exports, total sawmill products M bd. ft. 37,104 | 36,452 | 36,704 43, 359 48, 441 38, 329 54,086 | 38,438 47, 677 43,886 | 43,704 15, 250 | oibins 
Sawed timber . do 6, 977 | 11, 400 11, 784 | 13, 792 12, 010 11, 744 12, 453 | 7,421 | 20, 823 21, 143 14, 856 OP Biibenandete 
Boards, planks, scantlings, etc ..do 30,127 | 25,052 25, 010 29, 567 36, 431 26, 585 41, 683 | 31,017 | 26,854 22,743 | 28,938 GBP Feewsntasas, 

Prices, wholesale: | | 
Dimension, No. 1 common,-2” x 4”, R. L. | | | | 

dol. per M bd. ft__| ? 83.377 83.902 | * 83.937 83.657 | 82.268 | 82.068 | 81.935 82. 212 82. 648 81.741 | 81. 368 81. 508 | 82. 467 
Flooring, B and better, F. G., 1” x 4”, R. L. | | 
dol. per M bd. ft..| 2.131.720 | 132.700 132. 700 132. 700 132.700 | 131.998 | 130.230 | 129.842 | 129. 842 128.617 | * 128. 209 126.575 | 126. 575 
Southern pine: | 

Orders, new mil. bd. ft 651 | 785 678 689 | 605 | 619 | 742 697 808 | 639 553 748 712 

Orders, unfilled, end of month ‘ do 452 | 449 392 331 | 209 | 286 329 370 381 337 310 312 | 327 

Production do 652 | 769 762 816 | 695 | 77 707 622 728 605 626 791 | 707 

Shipments emanate 685 | 788 735 750 637 | 699 656 797 683 746 697 

Stocks, gross (mill and concentration yards), end 
of month . mil. bd. ft 1, 436 | 1, 417 1,444 1, 510 1, 568 1, 613 1, 621 1, 587 1,518 1, 530 1, 576 1, 621 1,631 

Exports, total sawmill products M bd. ft &, 224 12, 061 9, O87 10, 695 9, 329 20, 652 11, 929 14, 292 16, 996 9, 505 11, 665 oN Tapa 
Sawed timber * ..do 1,813 3, 405 1, 57. 8, 457 2, 589 3, 791 2, 677 2, 336 3, 522 2,714 3, 725 7 GP Incccusesce 
Boards, planks, scantlings, ete — 6, 411 8, 656 7, 514 7, 238 6, 740 16, 861 9, 252 11, 956 13, 474 6, 791 7, 940 T6FBB jowewe ween 

Prices, wholesale, composite 
Boards, No. 2 and better, 1” x 6’ x R. L.* | | 

dol. per M bd. ft..| #80. 552 | 80. 708 80. 374 | 79. 861 78. 814 78. 411 78. 625 78. 915 79. 735 80. 612 80. 797 80. 642 80. 196 
Flooring, B and better, F. G., 1" x4” x 8/L* 
- dol. per M bd. ft__| *? 155. 673 155. 520 | 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 155. 061 | 155. 061 
estern pine 

Orders, new mil. bd. ft 456 565 683 740 763 | 724 749 700 747 635 552 490 

Orders, unfilled, end of month do 725 709 731 742 754 734 701 714 745 714 716 684 472 

Production do 406 548 | 659 | 792 847 741 801 64 744 641 419 355 390 

Shipments do 445 541 | 630 | 701 723 644 | 716 614 690 619 478 485 | 471 

Stocks, gross, mill, end of month_____- do....| 1,298 1, 305 1, 334 1, 427 1, 551 1,648 | 1,733 1, 803 1, 857 1,879 1, 820 1, 690 | 1, 609 

Price, wholesale, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3 com | 
mon, 1’’ x &”’ dol. per M bd. ft. 84. 51 85. 35 87. 07 86. 45 85. 73 $4.13 81. 68 78. 97 78. 85 78.17 78. 74 78. 58 | 79. 22 

SOFTWOOD PLYWOOD 
Production thous. of sq. ft., 44” equivalent..} 255, 408 279, 415 264, 004 285, 278 281, 340 195, 059 283, 321 242, 823 269, 629 187, 254 176, 132 244, 011 253, 303 
Shipments , pada do....| 247, 892 283, 104 263, 884 275, 490 280, 908 178, 875 270, 904 235, 627 257, 805 189, 383 195, 259 I * 238, 911 260, 720 
Stocks, end of month do... 66, 156 60, 610 59, O80 65, 801 65, 529 80, 323 91, 462 97, 932 110, 649 108, 524 88, 552 | * 92, 577 84, 739 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 
M iple, beech, and birch 

Orders, new M bd. ft_. 6, 225 5, 200 5, 075 3, 775 4, 300 3, 675 4, 550 3, 175 3, 700 3, 350 3,150 4, 800 3, 550 

Orders, unfilled, end of month do 21, G25 20, 550 20, 000 19, 025 17, 350 16,975 | 15,650 14, 500 13, 500 12,950 | 12,300 13, 050 12, 250 

Production do. 5, 750 5, 800 5, 700 5, 400 5, 550 4, 050 5, 450 4, 800 | 4,750 3, 900 | 3, 750 4, 500 4,150 

Shipments ‘ a Ene 5, 300 5, 875 5, 425 4, 850 5, 300 4, 000 | 5, 200 4, 100 4, 350 3, 600 3, 550 3, 750 4,250 

Stocks, mill, end of month ictiiietandnl  — 4, 575 | 4, 550 4, 875 5,325 | 5, 675 | 5, 600 | 5, 850 6, 500 | 6, 900 7, 300 | 7, 575 8, 250 8, 050 


r Revised 
$82.344; flooring,$132.919 
o The figures ir 
small difference 
types of uppers 
§ Excludes “special category” items. 
* New series 


Data beginning January 1952 have been adjusted to conform to the 1952 revision of the export schedule. 
) January 1951 quotation, Southern pine: Boards, $80.679; flooring, $157.511. 
clude a comparatively small number of “other footwear’’ which is not shown separately from shoes, sandals, etc., in the distribution by types of uppers; there are further 
between the sum of the figures and the totals for shoes, sandals, and play shoes, because the latter, and also the distribution by kinds, include small revisions not available by 


2? Revised Januar 


Data are compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; monthly data, beginning 1947, are available upon request. 


1951 quotation, Douglas fir: Dimension, 
t Revisions for January—October 1950 are available upon request. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are showninthe | pop ey. | | | | | Raia ln ‘ 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey ary March A pril May June July | August ‘ ya October | 2 Dece m- f yanuary | Febru 
; i om : ary 
LUMBER AND MANUFACTU RES—Continued 
HARDWOOD FLOORING—Continued a | | Z | 4 
| 
Oak: } J 
a ae andascoet Wa. We 83, 274 81, 813 68, 904 65,806 | 51,757 65,721 | 83, 288 84, 032 83, 335 BT, 156 49, 6 77, 919 7, 849 
Orders, unfilled, end of month. : ..do 93, 512 92, 804 82, 647 65, 620 53, 093 54, 740 57, 246 65, 778 66, 613 54, OR 53. 002 56, 995 67 708 
Produ: ction ES Saree ~~ 79, 419 93, 657 87, 050 94, 499 81, 269 71, 301 83, 699 74, 207 86, 628 SI. 64, 181 78, 657 73, 004 
Shipmen aa do 78, 129 90, 960 81, 866 85, 92 71. 488 69, 053 80, 782 75, 500 85, 372 73, 2¢ 54, 554 73, 926 77.049 
Stocks, = a end of month._.._____.__---.. do... 35, 489 38, 186 43, 370 51, 947 61, 728 63, 976 64, 635 | 63, 432 64, 688 72, 460 82, 087 86, 818 82. 879 
i 
LS 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES 
| | ~~ a 
IRON AND STEEL 
Foreign trade: 
Tron and steel ppeetoets na. advanced mfrs.): 
i cincoseere short tons. 267, 309 353, 346 299, 794 296,954 | 280,662 | 287, 245 306,310 | 349, 615 206, 081 344, 232 417. 589 402, 242 | 
DP iiitcidbhetcrcasces< a — 18, 339 19, 683 22, 651 21, 337 olds 063 23, 004 23, 670 2, 902 21.919 2) KM 0. 445 21, 992 
—-s i mee = Ss 403, 146 405, 191 387, 851 378, 358 292, 784 315, 363 279, 818 255, 268 248, 186 219, 274 257, 307 235, 157 
8 en ee 46, 017 54, 489 22,260 | 19, 086 | “14, 102 | 28, 993 26, 074 17, 116 17, 417 24, ¢ 2 15, 169 
Iron and Steel Scrap 
| 
Consumption, total§..........thous. of short tons- 5, 978 6, 930 6, 828 6,377 | 5, 934 | 6, 623 | 6, 574 6, 208 f 6, 549 
(sa do 2, 963 3, 45 3 3, 370 3, 187 3, 043 3,127 3, 409 244 | 428 
Purchased scrap. -_--__----.-- do 3, 015 3, 47 , 37 3, 458 3, 190 2, 892 2, 806 3, 16 ‘ 29 123 
Stocks, consumers’, end of month, total ..do 4, 948 4, 431 4, 21 4,154 4,112 4,199 4, 437 4,492 4, 422 1, 304 4, 356 
(ae EE RTS nace ** 1, 301 1, 220 1, 104 1, 123 1,170 1,171 ¢ 1,215 1, 255 Yr 1. 199 1. 16 
Purchased scrap... .....-.....--. icouebaa do--- 3, 647 3, 211 3, 111 3, 031 2, 941 3, 028 | , 215 | 3, 222 | 3, 237 3, 18 68 1% 
Ore 
Iron ore: 
All districts: 
Mine production____......_ thous. of long tons__| 3, 315 3, 525 8, 795 14, 362 14, 932 15, 103 15, 832 14, 764 13, 900 7, 052 682 3, 704 3, 605 
ae do 2, 028 2, 453 &, 837 14, 990 15, 783 16, 251 16, 448 14, 900 14, 623 7. fi 139 2 108 2 1% 
Stocks, at mines, end of month ...do- 8, 762 9, 829 9, 757 9, 128 8, 277 7,129 6, 515 6, 381 5, 639 8 5. 79 7, 404 8, 849 
Lake Superior district: | 
Shipments from upper lake ports wae 0 0 6, 211 12, 664 13, 166 13, 574 13, 229 12, 672 11, O89 fig 791 0 0 
Consumption by furnaces do 6, 435 7, 372 7, 235 7, 761 7, 499 7, 556 7, 699 7, 473 7,749 7, 624 7, 639 7, 827 7,29 
Stocks, end of month, total de 24, 123 17, 335 15, 072 19, 772 26, 423 33, 142 39, 921 45, 453 50, 229 419, 099 43, 711 7 29. 207 
At furnaces aus bee do 20, 324 14, 919 13, 258 17, 696 31 9, 200 35, O57 9, 504 43, 425 12 5 7 5 0, 369 4. 098 
On Lake Erie docks...--___-____- a... 3, 799 2, 417 1, 813 2, 075 3, 843 4, 843 5, 950 6, 804 6, 84 6, 306 558 514 
ina wom do... 573 661 741 834 1, 083 1,049 M45 1, 103 656) 659 
Manganese ore, imports (manganese con iter t) 
thous. of long tons__| 69 81 83 49 | 85 52 69 71 67 ) f 78 
Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 
Castings, gray iron:§ 
Orders, unfilled, for sale__._- thous. of short tons 2, 392 2, 390 2, 337 2, 229 2, 162 2, 208 2,145 2, O55 1, 983 1, 934 R47 1. 801 
Shipments, total__.......__. : " do 1, 234 1, 440 1, 363 1, 397 1, 309 1, 029 1, 219 1,115 1, 302 1,18 i 1. 199 
ES ad LE ee ~ 685 818 767 796 743 568 698 626 7 674 5s 604 
Castings, malleable iron: § 
Orders, unfilled, for sale................____do. 255, 347 270,091 279,561 | 277,778 | 258,144 263,017 | 249, 273 244,575 | 238.019 200, 74 215 { 2. 799 
Shipments, Fat TE es 88, 950 1 2, 17 97,921 | 101,345 04,376 76, 826 90, 727 82, 276 93, 884 8S, 21 7H, 04 87. 003 
ee ee “ do... 54,915 60,7 58,199 61, 918 57.176 45, O72 | 7.164 48, 568 AR OR) :2 OR ‘ 54 ORR 
Pig iron: 
ES ee thous. of short tons 5, 176 6, 016 5, 888 6, 173 5, 978 6, 070 6, 063 5, 800 6, 197 } 7 6.040 7R5 
Consumption§___.._. do 5, 292 6, 054 5,914 6, 184 5, 989 5, 955 6, 001 5, 898 6, 274 5, 922 6. 106 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’ ), end of montt g 
thous. of short tons 1, 700 1, 623 1, 603 1, 613 1, 433 1, 771 1,819 1,818 1, 844 1,811 1 1, 761 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite__._......_._- 7 dol. per long ton 53. 58 53. 58 53. 61 53. 61 53. 61 53. 61 | 53. 62 52 AT 53. 67 , AT 53 AT 3. AT 
Basic (furnace) _- do 52. 0 52. 00 52. 00 52. 00 | 52. 00 52. 00 52. 00 52. 00 52. 00 52. 52 00 2.00 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville Island do 52. 30 52. 50 52. 52. 52. 50 52. 50 52. 50 52. 52. 0 y 2 50 52 0 
Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 
Steel castings: | 
Shipments, tota]l_.............__- 5 short tons. 163,976 | 190,365 181, 908 188, 956 184,424 147, 251 177,096 | 160, 695 189, 929 176, 728 165, 11 183, 738 
CO | eae as do 117,156 | 134, 184 129, 059 130, 826 131,219 100, 141 128,981 | 116, 658 129, 953 1 f 7 448 129, 428 
Railway specialties........- sa . do... 41, 754 43, 320 40, 818 39, 194 41,605 27, 235 41, 162 4, 693 9, 290 1, 524 650 
Steel forgings | | 
Orders, unfilled, or do 781, 234 874,598 | 924, 202 | '1,208,350 |1, 263, 657 [1,361,005 |1, 435, 803 | 1,418,515 |1, 426, 645 | 1, 446, 118 410, 646 420, 9 
Drop and upset. |) ay ~ 636, 611 697, 335 . 4 3 =e i APE SR : 7 ies NA Rabe ae ‘ : 
Press and open hammer_________ ae do 144, 623 177, 263 | ) eee eee . |--s- os eae: ce < Fe = 
Shipments, for sale, total__.......__. do 128, 799 160, 917 153, 947 | 1177, 273 170, 371 147,319 | 157,973 | 149, 736 191,483 | 176,342 165, 023 190, 09 
Drop and ES 2 a ..do. 97, 448 118, 039 112, 074 | 1117, 475 110, 979 95,275 | 108, 962 97,326 | 130. 675 119, 047 109.014 120. O82 
Press and open hammer... ___ = af 31,351 | 42, 878 41, 873 1 59, 798 59, 392 52, 044 54, O11 52, 410 60, 808 57, 29 56, 009 Hi, 
Steel ingots and steel for castings: | 
a thous. of short tons 7, 766 9, 071 8, 841 9, 094 8, 657 8, 679 | 8, 73 8, 655 9, 116 | 8, 704 & SRF » 136 8, 657 
Percent of capacityt______- 97 10% 10 103 101 Qs 99 10! 103 103 101 99 101 
Prices, wholesale: 
Composite, finished steel_ .---dol. per Ib. . 0471 . 0471 0471 . 0471 . 0471 .0471 . 0471 . 0471 . 0471 M7 047 0471 0471 
Steel billets, rerolling (producing point J 
dol per net ton r 56.00 r 56. 00 r 56. 00 r 56.00 | r 56. 00 r 56.00 r 56.00 ’ 56.00 r 56.00 r BB. Of r BH. OM 56.00 56.00 
Structural steel (producing _. dol. per Ib... 0406 0400 0400 0400 0400 0400 0404 0400 0400 On 040K 0400 0400 
Stee] scrap, heavy melting (Pittsburgh) 
dol. per long ton. 46. 63 45. 00 45. 00 45.00 45. 00 45.00 45. 00 45. 00 44.75 14. 44. OK 44.00 44.00 
Steel, Manufactured Products 
Barrels and Som, steel, heavy types: | 
Orders, unfilled, end of month thousands 9, 938 10, 614 10, 660 10, 451 10, 735 10, 066 9, 076 8, 535 8, 036 7, 204 7,8 8, 128 
Shipments Cental eet +? d 2,313 2, 762 2, 384 2, 605 2, 635 2, 366 2 781 2 322 2 511 2 147 2 17¢ 2 ORS 
Stocks, end of month.______. do 52 48 42 47 28 31 4 oF 66 
* Revised. 
1 The ~~ S the Census estimated industry totals beginning May 1951 are based on reports from forge shops (shipping 50 tons or more per month) which account for « ver 95 percent of 
Ss eee pe For May, shipments by the additional] plants increased total shipments 13 percent; for total unfilled orders, the adjusted May figure is incr: ! ' ilso 
Dmg ge the manufacturers’ own use. 
Data bextialing January 1951 are estimated totals deri ved from a survey of approxi mately 1,300 establishments by the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of the Cer 
For 1952, percent of capacity is calculated on annual capacity as of Jar ry 1, 1952, of 108,587,670 tons of steel; 1951 data are based on capacity as of January 1, 195! 1,220 650 tons 


o'Revised to represent quotations per net ton; January 1951 quotation, $56.00. 
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= =o ———— 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1951 1952 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the Febru- ; ‘ Y 2 
- 1931 Statistical Supplement to the Survey pone March | April May June July | August | 5¢ oy October oe 5 January i a 
a ——EE 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 
IRON AND STEEL—Continued | | | 
| 
Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued 
4 Cans, metal, shipments (in terms of steel consumed), | | | 
4 total _....-Short tons 239, 543 | 268,022 | 276,145 | 308, 227 309,213 | 356,274 | 483,188 | 417,378 | 374,200 | 263,468 235,107 § 234,372 |........_. 
+ Food do. 148,689 | 164,956 | 169,462 | 206,185 | 218,700 | 263,683 | 367,257 | 306,610 | 254, 635 156, 035 140,325 | 143,907 |........-.-. 
~ Nonfood ..do 90, 854 103,066 | 106, 683 102, 042 90, 513 92, 591 115, 931 110,768 | 119, 565 107, 433 94, 782 GRAS honweeuiiibe 
'e Shipments for s ile eas 203, 920 224,124 | 234, 605 259, 347 266, 927 318, 308 428, 044 71,686 | 333,018 229, 422 902 95, 980 |.......... 
_ Commercial closures, production. ........millions 1,344 1, 536 | 1, 485 1, 404 1,313 1, 068 1, 118 927 | 1, 026 820 *774 | | ee 
Crowns, production ..thousand gross 29, 040 34, 006 | 31, 453 30, 282 28, 461 26, 861 33, 638 24,692 | 24,625 19,900 | * 16,903 , kes 
.e] products, net shipments: | | 
OT otal thous. of short tons 5,776| 7,105| 6,635) 6,939| 6,646| 5,989/ 6,756| 6,207| 6,844/ 6500| 6,411) 6,589). 
am Bars, hot rolled—Carbon and alloy do 644 792 736 787 734 689 744 712 785 778 748 {aera 
Reinforcing do. 141 161 | 141 162 152 151 184 160 170 155 162 «Yee. 
Semimanufactures do 258 306 272 293 292 303 322 314 315 283 313 . | avers 
Pipe and tubes do 631 824 757 | 801 770 681 785 719 809 784 777 a 
Plates do 522 681 | 653 716 685 653 691 657 684 666 708 . ¢ =e 
Rail: _.do.___| 115 160 | 162 166 | 161 146 165 139 165 136 146 156 |---.-..--- 
Sheets _.do 1, 641 1, 937 | 1, 821 1, 847 | 1, 739 1,617 1, 719 1, 548 1,716 1, 693 1, 590 yee 
Strip—Cold rolled ..do | 167 189 184 | 187 180 128 191 162 184 165 154 | eer 
Hot rolled ..do 197 238 | 217 204 173 146 185 185 199 184 180 | » Seen 
sea en es? 2 8 gs @ 8 Bg! 8! gs) 8) a oa 
Tin plate and terneplate ..do 208 | ‘ | K f 3BU4 | ir) Seite pone 
Ww ire and wire products =< nteeeen 442 524 495 513 493 345 492 456 505 479 441 a 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS | 
| 
Aluminum | = 
Production, primary short tons 62, 740 70, 022 67,701 | 67,720 67, 454 72, 698 73, 816 69,429 | 72,647 72, 246 
Imports, bauxite ‘ long tons 228,436 | 222,030 | 223, 503 180,141 | 272,903 | 284,318 | 251,283 | 211,953 275,407 | 229, 563 
Price, wholesale, scrap castings (N. Y.) | | | 
dol. per Ib 1575 - 1600 -1723 . 1725 - 1725 . 0775 . 0775 . 0775 -0775 . 0775 
Aluminum fabricated products, shipments, 
total? mil. of Ibs -_s 206. 6 192.2 185. 5 +4 159. 8 187.6 161.7 179.4 171.5 
Suan ms went 40. 42.2 40.2 40.5 27.4 35.5 32.5 35.2 32.4 
: Wrought products, totalg” eee 149.7 164.4 152.0| 148.0 146.4 132.4 152.0 129.2 144.1 139. 2 
7 Plate, sheet, and strip FOE do 95.6 101.0 94.7 91.8 88. 6 82.7 91.5 77.5 82.5 78.8 
Brass sheets, wholesale price, mill__....dol. per Ib .37 . 378 . 378 377 . 373 . 373 . 375 . 383 | . 383 . 383 
Copper | | | 
| Production: | | | | | | 
Mine production, recoverable copper | P 
short tons. 73, 084 83,171 | 82, 459 83, 779 75,847 | 75,407 67, 939 68, 989 81,014 77, 204 79,167 | *° 77,691 72, 849 
Crude (mine or smelter, including custom in- | | | 
take short tons . 81, 508 91, 243 90, 794 96, 541 87, 103 82, 577 73, 324 74, 165 87, 896 82, 617 86, 680 | * 83, 192 80, 223 
Refined do 101,054 | 112,933 103, 494 113, 513 105, 127 , 258 79, 613 74, 354 104,148 | 103,614 98,532 | 108, 269 95, 979 
Deliveries, refined, domestic do 99, 485 116, 793 114, 744 118, 113 114,103 | 101,005 ‘ 121, 879 125,286 | 123,646 119, 577 130, 430 | 104,795 
Stocks. refined. end of month do 59, 324 55,609 | 52,800 60, 896 60, 912 68, 045 70, 937 62, 093 78, 192 68, 160 71, 528 60, 836 59, 747 
Exports, refined and manufactured ..do- 16,027 | 14,457 7, 652 14, 041 13, 162 13, 535 6, 714 4,971 9, 864 16, 488 16, 599 |} 10, 508 |......... 
Imports, total . do 44,850 36, 062 | 43, 812 46,77 48, 624 46, 606 58, 969 46, 566 41, 780 39, 694 36, 023 J) _ 
Unrefined, including scrap _.do 22, 005 20,952 | 24,047 24, 892 30, 602 32, 391 35, 935 27, 551 18, 150 13, 131 19, 231 _ f |} ee 
Refined ad ..do 22, 845 15, 110 19, 765 | 21, 879 | 18, 020 14, 215 23, 034 19, 015 23, 630 , 563 16, 792 (YE 
Price, wholesale, electrolytic (N. Y.)..dol. per Ib . 2420 . 2420 2420 - 2420 | 2420 . 2420 2420 . 2420 2420 . 2420 2420 . 2420 2420 
Lead: | | | [ 
Ore (lead content): } | 
Mine production short tons 33, 008 36, 655 33, 122 33, 706 32,312 30,194 29, 686 27,620 | 33,110; 32,326 33,490 | ° 34, 864 34, 009 
Receipts by smelters, domestic ore do 31, 977 36, 040 34, 618 33,198 | 32,244 29,920 29,280 27,755 | 31,806 28,775 27, 273 28, 501 40, 148 
Refined (primary refineries 
Production do 43, 675 §), 701 44, 362 44, 951 39,952 | 44,864 31, 756 | 30, 474 34, 273 36, 234 36, 754 43, 746 44, 133 
Shipments (domestic) do 49, 128 SO, 927 42, 033 40, 963 | 40,041 | 44, 404 40, 252 31, 654 | 31, 164 7, 084 37, 274 40, 390 41, 201 
Stocks, end of month do 27,775 27, 259 29, 437 33,420 | 33,308 33, 504 24, 997 23, 640 26, 742 25, 871 25, 339 28, 578 31, 297 
Price, wholesale, pig, desilverized (N. Y.) | 
dol. per Ib 1700 |. 1700 1700} 1700 | 1700] a7 1700 1700 «1900 | 3.1900} =. 1900 9.1900. 1900 
Imports, total, except mfrs. (lead content) 
short tons 12, 898 14, 916 21, 628 11,201 | 18,397 11, 728 26, 950 | 13, 658 20, 707 20, 009 25, 762 sf aaa 
Tin | 
Production, pig long tons 3, 423 3, 491 3, 395 3, 420 2, 904 2, 701 2, 797 | 2,414 2, 353 2, 055 0 aa ee a 
Consumption, pig do 4, 976 5, 152 | 4, 984 5, 295 5, 083 4,719 5,175 | 4, 947 5,014 4, 505 6 BEF covecctiitiienchense= 
Stocks, pig, end of month, total§ do 37, 933 38, 159 | 36, 232 35, 446 32, 091 31, 855 28, 393 27, 614 24, 242 22, 504 { | See he ee 
Government § ..do 17, 753 18, 151 17, 753 19, 906 18, 105 18, 944 16, 091 15, 789 | 12, 629 10, 454 8, 58 4, 868 3,810 
, ae ore do. 19, 352 19, 676 18, 244 | 15, 435 13, 917 12, 749 12, 236 11, 790 11, 508 11, 909 BD, GES B-cnventslesectcceses 
mports 
Ore (tin content) , ——— 3, 151 2, 753 2, 204 1,349 2, 924 2, 663 2, 430 591 | 4, 545 654 1,819 ME Rameentinnas 
Bars, blocks, pigs, etc cect aaand do... 2, 263 4, 225 | 2, 274 | 1, 213 1, 868 2, 321 1,172 1, 865 1, 969 | 1, 188 1, 591 1, 005 ences 
Price, wholesale, Straits (N. Y.).....dol. per Ib.. 1. 8268 | 1, 4546 | 1. 4583 1, 3006 1, 1805 1, 0600 1. 0300 1. 0300 1. 0300 1. 0300 1, 0973 1. 2150 
Zine | 
Mine production of recoverable zinc | | | 
short tons 54, 575 60, 564 56,257 | 58,779 56, 546 53, 126 54, 364 50, 118 60, 546 57, 195 57,269 | * 60, 233 58, 774 
Slab zinc | | 
Productior do 70, 285 80, 450 77, 862 80, 430 | 77,679 78, 955 74, 035 | 70, 623 | 79, 432 | 79, 376 81, 769 83, 205 77, 2968 
Shipments, total do 69, 380 80, 462 74, 419 77, 567 79, 299 83, 346 74, 191 64, 632 73,583 | 77,419 , 909 78, 403 77,448 
Domestic do 64, 784 70, 845 69, 125 73, 093 | 74, 149 76, 461 65, 696 58, 436 68, 365 70, 73, 604 75, 039 70, 928 
, Stocks, end of month do- 11,117 11, 105 14,548 | 17,411 15, 791 11, 400 11, 244 17,235 | 23,084 25, 041 21, 901 26, 703 26, 551 
rice, wholesale, prime Western (St. Louis) 
dol. per Ib . 1780 . 1750 | . 1750 | . 1750 . 1780 . 1750 . 1750 . 1750 . 1950 . 1950 . 1950 . 1950 . 1950 
Imports, total (zinc content) ..short tons. 23, 528 26, 375 23, 938 30, 140 42,728 34, 413 32, 908 19, 858 17, 556 21, 537 24, 061 Ge BW tetencee 
Ae , eee g, refining, and export... do 3, 100 3,720 | 2, 263 | 2, 269 2, 878 3, 057 4, 098 2, 246 | 2, 300 5, 411 6, 473 tt | 
or domestic consumption | 
Ore (zine content) ..do 15, 608 15, 292 10, 925 13, 614 31, 617 23, 773 23, 606 12, 406 | 7, 233 9, 134 9, 863 BR, FSP fo. cecace 
Blocks, pigs, ete do 4, 825 | 7, 363 10, 750 | 14, 257 &, 233 | 7, 583 5, 204 5, 206 | 8,014 6, 902 7,725 GEE Pesustecvee 
HEATING APPARATUS, EXCEPT 
ELECTRIC | 
| | | 
Boilers, radiators and con vectors, cast iron: | 
Boilers (round and square): | 
Shipment s _.thous. of Ib... 19,458 | 19,456 12,898 | 10,443 12,770 | 11, 461 18,748 | 22129) 31,080 19, 335 11, 168 11, 318 son 
Bea end of month do 52, 712 57, 400 67, 150 80, 306 86,777 | 87,101 87,007 | 8&2, 630 | 71, 374 68, 584 69, 677 73, 039 os 
adiation: 
Shipments : ..thous. of sq. ft. 4,311} 4,658 3, 550 2, 413 | 2, 284 2, 220 3, 564 4,056} 4,798 3, 512 2, 470 2, 784 — 
Stocks, end of month cal 3, 099 | 3,717 | 4, 842 6, 805 | 8, 699 9, 024 9, 420 8, 690 | 7, 860 7, 572 7, 784 8, 382 _n 
of such 


° Revised 


exports amounted to about $1.5 million in January-September 1951. 


a see note 
§Governme 


in June 1951 Survey regarding additional reporting companies beginning February 1951. 
nt stocks represent those available for industrial use; total stocks include smal] amount not distributed. 


| Data beginning 1952 are in accordance with the revised export schedule and include certain primary forms of copper manufactures formerly excluded; the value 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics yee | <; GR RO . a eee Tr ee i an 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the - ’ | | itil me 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — | March April May | June | July | August | — October | N hes —_ " | January February 
‘i METALS: AND MANUFAC “TU RES—Continued 
= | | ] 
hi | HEATING APPARATU S—Continued | | | 
i Boilers, range, shipments. .__.. .....-number 35,807 | 42,122 47, 407 47, 218 43, 174 28, 467 31, 113 9,819 | 30,543 32,370 | 26,48 1. 193 
ad Oil burners 
ri Orders, unfilled, end of month ee ee 62, 963 56, 804 53, 729 52,592 | 48,487 | 53, 854 | 48, 433 48,633 | 44, 987 35, 843 38, 033 40, 286 | ...cdace 
if Shipments. __. a St - 58, 550 55,421 | 46,877 41, 984 47,219 44,503 | 63, 578 75,421 | 92,608 63, 702 39, 830 45,748 |... 
Wy Stocks, end of month. do__. 64, 586 69, 485 94,365 | 89,038 83, 815 71, 476 71, 88 76, 102 77, 518 
ty Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, excl. electric: | | } | 
it Shipments, age ae _....-number._| 281, 362 318, 455 | 131,695 | 187,677 206, 276 236, 588 216, 048 168, 114 184, 27 
i ‘oal and wood » Se ..do....| 10, |} 12,714 | 6, 313 10, 028 11,741 | 11,330 11, 549 9, 470 9, 501 - 
i) Gas (incl. bungalow and combination)...do____| 25 290, 989 116,952 | 169,224 | 184,815 | 212,168 | 19 150, 7 166, 669 oat 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fue! oil ..do. 14, 752 8, 430 8, 425 9, 720 13, 090 11. 37¢ 7. 867 8 105 
} | | 
: Stoves, domestic heating, em, total...do....| 270, 429 | 311, 433 | 350,491} 451,971 | 454,222 | 575,615 | 452,579 | 181,150] 145, 268 
Coal and wood__....._._-- a Se 50,814 | 62,291 77, 824 30, 600 136, 644 124, AGF 16, 528 22, 761 
ae ae vy 128, 797 159, 485 158, 146 168, 005 177, 108 200). 348 747 63. 696 
Kerosene, gasoline, “and fuel ofl__ do... 90, 818 89, 657 | 114, 521 153, 366 140, 470 2| 127,53 S84 58, 811 
Warm-air furnaces embed and gravity -air flow), | | 
shipments, tota]___....___- ; number. 71,966 | 79,239 77, 192 105, 689 83,667] 55, 281 19, 959 
| SG : ee 35, 969 41, 180 > 20, 780 40, TR 6,9 MH, 771 94, B78 Nicci 
 <\_ ?oS ’> aaa 2” Ss 24, 957 24, 5R4 30, 630 44, 328 + 7h 22 i 20, 489 nv 
Solid fuel_...___. GB 11, 040 13, 47 16, 7R2 20, 583 11. 48 4! 5 108 
Water heaters, nonelectric, shipments...._.. do....| 254, 525 | 265, 122 27, 046 153, 809 160, 433 181, 6 é 146, 263 171, 337 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quarter); 
Blowers and fans, new orders______ thous. of dol. eee 37, 055 a Sawe a . 31, 637 BP O00 FF. ..cccn~. loco 
Unit heater group, new orders. do... nal 17, 112 ; = 14, 583 Bae ; 13, 570 16, 34 willie. 
Foundry equipment (new), new orders 
_ “i ' 8 Se ae A. 1937 30100. 638. 6 509. ( 490. 1 431.7 393. 2 390. 3 404. 5 346.5 372.4 105. F 2 404.5 200.4 
Fugnoons. industrial, new orders: 
aE & thous. of dol 3, 212 4, 846 3, 657 4, 766 3, 370 5, 587 3, 891 Qn 3,172 RR “ 2 MM 1. 348 
Fuel- fired (except for hot rolling steel SS “Se 4,670 7,019 8, 497 5, 044 6, 279 5, 284 4, 850 1, 821 6, 374 2 2, 87 79 2. 418 
Machine tools: 
prew @vaeme................ 1945-47 = 100. 615. 5 590. 3 516. 1 483.0 558. 8 490. 6 488. 9 380. 2 403. 9 ( 76. 5 * 347.8 » 316.2 
Shipments ._-_._._- £e 2 ae. 123.8 158. 9 157.7 175. 1 182. 8 144.7 178. 9 189.8 221.3 208 264. 7 266. ¢ > O78 4 
Mechanical ey “sales: 
Classes 1, 2, and 3. Sittwwdica number * 1,517 ’ 1,601 ‘1,176 974 1, 327 r 1,391 * 2,825 3, 001 3, 189 198 r 1,005 1, 327 1, 145 
Classes 4'and 5: ; 
a ca 163 178 177 184 234 191 r 238 r 239 2R9 152 r iis 161 115 
Horsepower _.__..-. 38, 005 65, 561 72, 575 56, 624 7R, 30 ’ 52,155 ’ 61, 785 ’ 60, O84 60, 610 35, 707 r 21, 284 43. 931 57, 455 
Pumps, steam, power, centrifugal and rotary, nev 
SE a ....-thous. of dol. 6, 480 7, 654 7, 583 6, 371 (i, 852 &, 358 5, 911 6, 552 6, 506 5 GOR 5. 553 5 AIT 6, 0% 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive replacement only), ship- 
a ES Be SS thousands 469 1,113 1, 790 1, 400 1, 366 1,614 2,118 2, 055 2, 498 2,112 1, HOF r 1, 621 3 
Domestic electrical appliances, sales billed: 
Refrigerators, index............... 1926 = 100 238 330 242 183 154 118 98 115 113 87 
Vacuum cleaners, standard type-___- number 261, 572 200, 242 201, 983 194, 548 161, 002 191, 209 210, 086 259, 469 219 } Zw, 2 r 230, 298 235, 936 
Washers©O.-__. oe... 345, 994 376, 458 7 262, 734 261, 648 143, 436 242. O75 319, 475 304, 131 O68. O4F 294 47) F718. OF¢ 21. 512 
Insulating materials and related products , 
Insulating materials, sales billed, index _1936=100 552 662 626 614 610 404 539 521 559 1 464 
Fiber products: 
Laminated fiber products, shipments 
thous. of dol 7, 552 9, 279 8, 911 8, 5&3 8, 626 7, 13¢€ 17, 230 1 7, 389 8, 032 7 8. 83 1R 115 17, 90 
Vulcanized fiber: 
Consumption of fiber paper thous. of Ib 5, 153 4, 251 5, 233 4, 185 5,383 4,701 5 461 4, 802 5, 462 1,7 4, 171 4, 236 4, 44 
Shipments of vulcanized products 
thous. of dol. 2, 000 2, 351 2, 287 2, 237 2, 155 1, 847 2,129 1,711 1, 804 52: 237 1, 46 1, 618 
Steel conduit (rigid) and fittings, shipments 9° 
short tons 23, 389 28, 501 27, 464 27, 891 27, 749 23, 890 25, 017 25, 041 26, 680 26, 409 73. 871 25 OR? 25, 530 
Motors and generators, quarterly: 
New orders, index._._....______ 19386= 100 780 696 oS i 
Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hp: 
OS ee ee 4 thous, of dol. 64, 221 56, 572 44.8 44. 18 
Pi do. 40, 357 48, 16€ 42, 438 40, 722 
Direct current motors and generators, 1-200 Rp. a 
New orders. ...................__thous. of dol__| } 10, 666 12, 779 9, 160 10. 71 
6, OR? 7. 690 5, R32 6.619 
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PETROLEU M, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 

















COAL 
Anthracite: 
Production......_. ._...thous. of short tons 3, 522 2, 18 2, 02 3, 622 3, 743 2, 770 3, 514 3, 178 4, 548 4 61 174 3, 18 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, end of month 
thous. of short tons 815 74 732 747 792 877 1, Of 1, 145 1, 161 Qe 239 1, 005 
tii: SR do 323 197 227 414 475 526 605 706 8 5! 4 
Prices, chestnut: 
ixetail, composite._._..____- dol. per short ton 23. 24 23. 48 23.35 22. 50 2. 82 22. 96 23. 22 23. 32 23. 55 23. 6 23. 67 23. 67 23.6 
Wholesale, f. 0. b., car at minet do 14. 451 14. 454 13. & 13. 77 13. 989 14. 156 4.319 14. 513 14. 513 14 5 14. 513 14. 513 
Bituminous: 
Production -- _ thous. of short tons 40, 121 44, 839 41, 972 43, 362 43,536 34, 103 49, 3 44, 123 49, 900 43, 77 
Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, ’ “¥ 
total § RED thous. of short ‘tons. | ° 42.412 lr 42 5 * 26, 955 | * 34, 502 r 33, 849 rr: ° 4) 435 42 803 44. 24 20 58 
Industrial consumption, total § do....| °32,891 | * 35,162 | *31,912! *31, 28¢ r 30, 150 ° 34,027 | + 34, 660 +34, 895 31, 768 
Beehive coke ovens i SR — 1, 038 9s: 5 974 982 y) ’ 971 998 " 938 
Byproduct coke ovens_______ a 7, 665 8, 584 8, 413 8, 708 8, 468 8, 367 8, ¢ 8, 758 8, 17! 
7 7 SaEeer Ee 638 702 685 695 68 “78 ’ 758 ' 740 ” 673 
Electric-power utilities.____- ae 8, 300 8,714 7, 583 7, 664 7, 728 9, 23 9, 382 ), 2¢ 9, 540 8, 44 
Railways (class I)......____. ..do 4, 901 5, 398 4, 798 4, 367 3, ORS 4, 252 4, 344 4 4 4 101 3.877 
Steel and rolling mills_____- do 765 767 7 671 609 568 625 7 758 "975 ” 13 
Other industrial § ...._- ‘ do... °9, 554 * 10,0 ’ 8, 857 ’ 8, 260 ° 7, 727 * 7, 820 7, 464 r 8,741 rg 9,7 ), 783 8, 932 
Retail deliveries §........._. — r 9, 521 °7 23 r 5, 043 ’ 3, 306 r 3,719 r 5,135 ’ 5, 564 r 6,758 7, 408 r 8,143 9, 389 7, 330 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Data for January-August 1951 and beginning January 1952, cover 14 companies; Se ptember-December 1951, 15 companies 
thereafter, data cover reporting companies only (represe nting : about 97 percent of total ir dustry 


© Figures seveush 1951 are estimated industry totals; t 

9 Beginning January 1952, data include sales of an additional firm; earlier data will be revised later. 

o'The num of companies reporting is as follows: Polyphase induction, 1st half of 1951, 32; 2d half of 1951, 33; direct current, beginning 1951, 28. 
Revisions for January 1951 (thous. short tons): Industrial consumption and retail, total, 47,623; industrial, total 36,924; other industrial 10,590; retail deliveries, 10,699 
Revised series. Data formerly shown were quotations on tracks, destination. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics yy 1981 , he : 1952 eh 
50 and descriptive notes are shown inthe | p,),,. | Sentem- CEA ~ q 
1961 Statistical Supplement to the Survey | * = | March | April | May | June July | August | S°Pt™ | October | Nqvem- | Pecem- | january = 
—_— — — _ oe 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
" ee | : 
COAL—Cortinued | 
us—Continued | | | | | 
ituminous or ec 
7 sumption on vessels (bunker fuel) } | | 
thous. of short tons. | 37 | 41 90 | 110 | gs 93 96 86 | 104 91 35 19 19 
Stocks, industrial and retail dealers’, end of month, | | 
total ..thous. of short tons. 70, 662 71, 425 72, 081 74, 807 76, 992 74, 100 75, 414 76,245 | 78,019 77, 858 76, 636 4 * 75, 423 76, 474 
Industrial, total eS 68, 754 69, 813 70, 550 73, 109 75,28 | 72,248 73,492 | 74,352 | . 75, 948 74, 886 | * 73,792 74, 967 
Byproduct coke ovens Ror le 16, 374 14, 751 16, 462 16, 175 16, 247 |* 14,035 14, 449 14, 426 | 14, 953 15, 123 15, 270 | * 14,827 15, 786 
Cement n + 1,318 1, 243 1, 232 1, 266 1, 333 1,316 1, 339 1, 353 | 1, 420 1, 508 1, 424 ° 1,361 1, 342 
Electric-power utilities ‘ ‘ of Ss 25, 875 26, 529 27, 57 20, 826 31, 060 31, 635 32, 392 33,008 | 34,162 34, 104 33, 398 32, 692 32.710 
Railways (class I). ..._.-- do. 5, 046 4, 854 4, 739 4, 567 4,999 | 4,426 4, 331 4, 245 4, 126 4, 163 4,172 4, 161 4, 237 
Steel and rolling mills ; do... 1, 044 1, 091 1,143 1, 232 1, 195 | 1, 168 1, 156 1,147|} 1,155 1, 151 1, 181 1, 213 1, 276 
Other industrial BS Sask 19, 097 | 19, 345 19, 408 20, 043 20, 424 19, 668 19,825 | 20,083 20, 264 19, 899 19, 441 19, 538 19, 616 
Retail dealers "ee 1, 908 | 1, 612 | 1, 531 1, 698 1, 734 | 1, 852 1, 922 | 1, 893 1, 939 1, 910 1,750 1, 631 1, 07 
| | | 
a paecccdpobnntn —-  —_ 2, 412 | 3, 207 | 4, 740 5, 485 | 5, 231 | 4, 824 6,178 6, 104 6, 387 5, 420 4, 478 3 Ae 
rices | | | 
Peel, composite dol. per short ton 16.94 | 16.97) 16.96 16. 68 16. 65 16. 74 16.76{ 1684) 17.01 17.08 7.08 17.12| 17.13 
Wholesale | 
adine run, f. 0. b. car at minet do 5. 722 5.711 5. 729 5. 677 5. 769 5. 658 5. 646 5. 680 5. 697 5. 697 5. 607 5. 697 5 697 
Prepared siz f.o. b. car at minet do 7. 026 6. 942 6. 58S 6. 583 6. 610 6. 533 6. 581 6. 679 6.718 6. 756 6. 773 6.773 6.7 
COKF 
roduction 
I Be , ve § thous. of short tons £10 (41 561 608 625 526 | 616 547 629 619 625 * 637 507 
Byproduct do... 5, 399 6, 042 5, 911 6, 122 5,043 | 6,104) 6,152) 5,923 6,114 5, 882 6,114 6,168 | 5,770 
Petroleum coke a Ce 288 297 286 335 | 315 326 | 319 | 316 328 335 325 331 ae ‘ 
Stocks, end of mont} | | | | 
Byproduct plants, total me OE 1, 069 1, 266 1, 410 1,445| 1,305 1,518| 1,628| 1,764/ 41,815 1, 758 1, 738 1,810) 1,765 
"At furnace plants is 932 1, 134 1, 219 1, 211 | 1, 135 | 1,175 | 1, 204 | 1, 208 | 1, 306 1, 264 1, 205 1,421 | 1, 455 
At merchant plants do 137 132 191 2 2 343 | 422 | 466 509 4195 443 289 | 310 
Petroleum c¢ ke ..do 116 118 125 123 112 yy 7 a4 82 83 104 134 epee 
Exports do... 51 50 59 62 90 94 122 | 100 126 111 109 _ | tees beg 
Price, beehive, Corne'isville (furnace | 
a dol. per short ton..| 14. 750 14.750 | 14.750 14. 750 14.750 | 14.750| 14.750| 14750) 14.750 14. 750 h , eens | Rabi tes 
| | 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS | | 
Crude petroleun | 
Wells completed ‘ number. 1, 518 1, 805 1, 769 2, 074 1, 975 1, 806 2, 307 1,975 2,014 2, 040 1, 0447 | 6g CSO ee 
Production thous. of bbl. 166, 041 187, 624 183, 800 191, 268 183, 898 190, 362 193,201 | 187, 816 197, 610 188, 149 191, 650 BG Vee ‘.~s.. 
Refinery operations percent of capacity. 06 v6 v1 4 97 v5 G6 97 | a5 7 ia OF 
Consumptior uns to still thous. of bbl..| 183,745 | 200, 535 185, 488 199,521 | 197, 246 200,322 | 202,721 196, 752 199, 826 198, 258 206, 032 205, 829 
Stocks, end of mont! , | | 
CGasoline-b« ng in U. &., total —— es 235, 247 233, 824 243, 180 248, 418 248, 170 250, 847 254, 276 254, 900 262, 266 261, 100 255, 783 4, GF |.........- 
At refinerie ..do... 56, 260 58, 671 63, 366 65, 365 65, 536 67,046 65, 501 64, 916 65, 388 65, 297 62, 311 | =e 
At tank farms and in pipelines do... 161, 556 157, 710 162, 444 165, 500 164, 934 166, O77 171,074 | 171,730 179, 173 177, 982 175, 481 EY Keo cueaaee 
On lease : a OS 17, 431 17, 443 17, 370 17, 553 17, 700 | 17, 724 17, 701 18, 254 17,71 17, 821 17, 991 BEE Bstab—c. cco 
Exports..... a 2, 471 2, 640 3, 615 1, 791 2, 342 2,320 2, 361 2, 199 | 1, 047 1, 858 2, 147 SE ee 
Imports do 12, 772 14,144 15, 081 16, 019 16, 487 17, 612 14, 232 14, 458 14, 472 13, 050 11, 953 15, 909 
Price (Oklahoma-Kansas) at wells__dol. per bbl 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 | 2. 570 2. 570 2. 570 
Refined petroltum products 
Fuel oil | 
Productior | 
Distillate fuel ofl... .. thous. of bbl. 39, 742 41,129 35, 139 37, 500 37, 614 38, 067 38, 335 38, 453 40, 159 40, 726 44, 603 45, 141 
Residual fuel oil a do 38, 606 41,771 36, 9O8 38, 202 38, 303 39, 516 37, 983 36, 843 37, 944 | 39,111 40, 693 Fee 
Domestic demand 
Distillate fuel oil do 50, O85 45, 046 32, 185 25, 519 24, 132 24, 277 | 27, 185 27, 271 31, 655 | 47, 221 * 57, 233 62,439 . setae 
Residual fue! oil do... 51, 101 53, 568 46, 841 44, 104 42, 153 39, 400 40, 454 39, 547 45, 016 50, O82 54, 382 GE, Gao temacctiasnt 
Consumption by type of consumer | i 
Electric-power plant ..do. 5, 573 5, 527 4,811 4, 508 4, 544 4,375 | 5, O88 5, O72 5, 440 5, 949 | 6, 295 6, 068 4,775 
Railways ss | _.do 2, 504 4, 251 3, BRO 3, 658 3, 415 3, 338 | 3, 517 3, 218 | 3, 486 3,313 Se al 
Vessels (bunker oil ..do. 5, 008 5, 846 6, 753 6, 663 6,177 5, 790 | 6, 750 6, 250 6, 491 6, 331 | 15, 484 6, 906 6, 447 
Stocks, end of mont 
Distillate fue! oil ‘ _ SS 47, 587 42, 978 44, 736 55, 273 67, 839 79, 437 87, 432 96, 241 102, 561 94, 917 80, 785 i) )} =m 
Residual fuel oil ..do. 39, 409 37, 516 36, 910 39, 317 41, 566 45, 163 | 47, 243 48, 212 48,415 | 45, 378 42, 063 § 30, S23 |.......... 
Exports | 
Distillate fuel ofl do 643 773 1, 361 1, 884 1,149 2, 280 3, 203 2, 554 2, 410 | 1, 185 1, 854 8 Seren 
Residual fue! oil do... 044 1,077 9R2 2, 679 2, 471 3,119 3, 005 2, 962 2, 553 1, 62 2, 006 AD Encéoda 
Prices, wh le 
Distillate (New York Harbor, No. 2 fuel) 
dol. per gal 091 091 091 -091 | -091 .091 . 091 - 091 | - 091 . 091 . 091 - 091 - 091 
Residual (Okla., No. 6 fuel dol. per bbl 1.750 1.750 1.750 1. 750 1.750 1.750 1. 750 17 1. 690 | 1, 650 1,650 1, 650 1. 500 
Kerosene | | | 
Productior thous. of bbl 11, 475 12, 371 11, 511 10, 698 9, 815 | 10, 220 10, 506 10, 915 11, 262 12, 083 12,171 13, 040 
Domestic demand do 14, 789 | 11, 7RS &, 678 5, 877 5, 494 6, 490 6, 455 | 6, 640 10, 171 14,960 | * 16,744 16, 485 
Stocks, end of month de 13,150 | 13,657 16, 262 20,331 | 24,169 27, 277 30,241 | 383,106 33, 382 20, 048 24,933 | 122 679 sinanaih 
Exports do 125 40 185 667 388 | 592 1,000 1, 326 703 538 3387 | 
Price, wholesale, bulk lots (New York Harbor j 
: dol. per gal -101 - 101 - 101 .101 - 101 -101 -101 -101 -101 -101 . 101 -101 | mm 
aubpricant j 
Productior thous, of bbl 4,339 5, 108 5, 5, 454 5, 004 5, 241 5, 379 4, 905 | 5, 432 5,144 5, 157 4,063 |......-. 
Domestic demand do 3,115 3, A901 3, 3, 850 | 3, 632 3, 348 3, 5°2 3, 313 4, 000 3, 421 3, 163 3, 806 
Stocks, refinery, end of month do &, SR &, 209 8, 393 8, 451 8, 444 &, 662 &, 875 §, 866 8, 914 9, 111 9, 617 9, 431 
Exports do 934 1, 533 1,377 1,477 1, 387 1, 593 1, 499 1, 527 1, 236 1, 441 1, 429 1, 292 
Price, whok e, bright stock (midcontine: 
f. 0. b. Tulsa ol, per gal . 200 | - 200 | 290 | . 290 | - 290 | . 290 . 290 - 290 | . 290 . 290 . 290 . 290 | . 290 
r Revised, New ba Comparable data for December 1951 (thous. bbl.): Distillate fuel, 85,872; residual fuel, 42,955; kerosene, 26,940. 
tRevised ser Data formerly shown were quotations on tracks, destination. Figures for January 1951: Mine run, $5.573; prepared sizes, $6,845. 
§Revisions for 1950 will be shown later. J Includes stocks of heavy crude in California. 


©Excludes “‘specia] category” exports not shown separately for security reasons, 
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: Ogle eeewiee ponted. statistics through 1951 
i ve notes are shown in the iaen ees yee 
i 1951 ideal Sep pheenene to the Survey — March April | May June July | August | 7 | October | oe — 
i | Pi | ve re 
PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 
pel — _ 7 —— 
wy) | | 
i PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued | | 
bf | | 
; Refined re, products—Continued 
1 Motor 
4] Allt 
uetion, total........... .-thous. of bbl..| 83,752 | 93,378 87,319] 96,811 96,154 | 98,643] 98,799] 96115! 98.510! 95.859/ 100,039 
—— ‘and naphtha from crude petro- | | ° ’ ’ 
a thous. of bbl... 74, 335 82, 140 76, 826 R5, 691 85, 417 87, 851 87, 875 85. 004 86, 942 84. 976 aR ann 
Natural gasoline and allied products..do....| 15, 631 17, 780 16, 708 16, 646 15,982 | 16,367 16, 977 17, 069 18, 167 18, 191 18. 941 
Sales of |. p. g. for fuel, etc., and transfers 
of cycle =e ‘thous. of bbl_- 6, 214 6, 542 6, 215 5, 526 5, 195 5, 575 6, 053 5, 958 6, 599 7. 208 7, 702 
ol Used at refineries do-_.- 7, 028 7, 997 7, 803 8, 274 7, 586 7, 982 8. 658 8 804 9, 318 8° 917 a’ 2298 
‘t Domestic demand. ..do. 72, 717 86, 846 87,430 | 100,188 | 96,093 100, 476 | 101, 206 91, 803 99, 945 88702 | + 84 394 
Stocks, gasoline, end of month: | | 
Finished gasoline, total. --do....| 133,465 | 130,501 | 123,830 119,769] 113,734} 106,704] 106,547] 101,837 | 105,117| 117,235 
At refineries_. a _.do. 85, 096 79, 35 73, 652 70, 363 67, 250 61,120 | 58, 364 56, 984 58. 160 70. 051 
Unfinished gasoline __ Ss 7, 991 8, 687 8, 431 7, 826 7, 748 | 7, 742 7’ 600 6, 963 6 911 7 747 
Natural gasoline and allied i products. - : 8, 109 8, 522 9, 079 10, 043 10, 065 9. 883 | 9. 578 9. 003 & 379 a’ 1Re 
wn naw nena nn=----- 7 1, 097 1, 945 | 1, 846 2,239; 2,520 3, 438 4, 103 4, 027 3, 293 4, 008 3. 449 
; Wholesale, refinery (Oklahoma) group 3 | | | ’ 
dol. per gal. | 104 . 104 . 104 | . 104 | . 104 . 104 104 104 104 104 r 108 
Wholesale, regular grade (N. Y.)*_ ___do- 129 . 129 129 129 | 129 | . 129 . 129 . 129 | 129 | 29 129 
if Retail, service stations, 50 cities____- do... 206 205 . 203 . 200 201 | . 203 . 202 “201 | 203 | 203 03 
{ Aviation gasoline: | | 
| Production, total... ..........- thous. of bbl__| 5, 010 6,113 | 5, 523 | 6, 265 5, 765 5, 931 6, 390 5, 950 6, 487 & 200 6. BBS 
| 100-octane and above_.____.__........do__- 4,144 5,017 | 4, 464 4, 900 | 4, 426 4, 663 5, 159 4, 853 4, 792 ai 5 435 
i Stocks, to «-2-<-- —— a 5 8, 255 8, 566 8, 590 8, 595 | 8, 305 8, 005 7, 564 7.915 7.726 7 704 8 O77 
{ Too-octane and above. . --do-. 3, 837 4,048 4, 053 4, 006 | 3, 817 3, 844 3, 925 4, 369 3, 895 RA 4, 356 
A 3 
Production pwocogeuer- ...-Short tons. 643,300 | 806,500 | 915, 600 |1, 123, 600 |1, 205, 600 |1, 286, 700 |1, 363, 600 |1, 247, 100 1, 225,300 | 884,700 | 671,300 
—, refinery, end of month... __._.___do____/1, 282, 700 |1, 468, 000 |1, 572, 500 |1, 546, 900 |1, 459, 300 |1' 296, 500 |1/ 064) 200 | ' 947’ 800 814, 400 975, 600 |1, 203, 600 
Production. ....thous. of Ib..| 108,640 | 122,640 | 122,360 | 131,320! 113,680 110, 320 115, 920 104.440 | 100.520 101. ORé 9? 400 
Stocks, refinery end of month ae | 139, 440 140, 840 152, 600 162, 400 168,280 | 179, 200 188, 440 197, 680 193. 200 196. 220 2 440 
As halt products, shipments: 
Asp it roofing, total___._______thous. of squares_.- r 4, 439 5, 357 4,795 | 4, 900 4, 594 4, 800 5, 793 5, 461 6, 485 4104 2 481 
Roll roofing and cap sheet: | 
Smooth-surfaced _____.__._-- owe eS + 1, 290 1, 052 1, 038 961 991 1,320 1, 182 1, 478 ’ 39 
Mineral-surfaced______......-- . do a 032 1, 203 1, 016 1, 034 1, 025 1, 128 1, 355 1, 348 1 505 1 a7O 662 
anhalt st Sa aE * "2, 260 2, 864 2, 727 2, 828 2, 608 2, 682 3, 118 2 931 3.412 14 1 1s 
tsidin ings...-_-----------------------do- 172 193 139 147 124 130 72 182 - . 
ens 22 eee 2--------------- short tons..| 6 1, 158 71, 673 64, 999 67, 044 51,134 | 42,003 | 49, 892 | 47,287 | 50,304 44, 726 32, 544 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING 
| | | 
PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER | | | | | 
Pulpwood: | 
a thous. of cords (128 cu. ft.) 2, 169 2, 339 1, 968 | 2, 214 2, 383 | 2, 309 2, 720 | 2, 228 | 2. 503 | 2.172 2 213 
SE SE do 1, 985 2, 257 2, 224 2, 339 | 2, 258 2, 104 2, 293 | 2, 124 | 2, 366 | 2, 308 2 102 
Stocks, end of month...........- do 4, 336 4, 419 4,179 4, 050 4, 180 4, 388 | 4, 819 4. 980 5 118 4. O87 5 O72 
Waste paper: 7 
ae a ..--Short tons 824,075 | 904,918 | 878,247 | 882,722 | 847,003 | 722,774 | 778,627 | 676, 423 | 725,043 | 644,616 | ° 548, 752 
Consumption_---.......------ do....| 840,384 | 870,516 | 850,183 | 890,77 824,615 | 667,582 | 757,434 | 663, 649 4,715 | 640, 925 544. 9R3 
Stocks, a t——,.... do 416,826 | 450,186 | 479,554 | 469,658 | 490,788 | 547,347] 562,352 576,931 481 | 586,602 | 589, 240 
WOOD PULP 
Production: 
Total, all --.-----.---thous. of short tons..| * 1, 235 | 1, 402 1, 414 1, 484 1, 400 1,329 1, 438 1, 317 1, 470 1, 416 1, 277 
Bleac See short tons__| * 159,334 | 188,992 | 192,303 | 198,043 | 188,582] 177,229] 198,499] 171,930] 198, 261 197.916 | 167. 47 
Unbleached sulphate._..._.... aes do r 488,673 | 551,605 | 540,138 | 567,270 | 538,139 | 522,335] 550,868 | 505,980 | 570,792] 548,166 | 490,399 
aT * 181,001 | 197,986 | 193,508 | 204,644] 191,077 | 182,262] 206,044 186,638 | 209,922] 205, 199 191 814 
Unbleached sulphite - - ---.-- aie do ’ 60, 166 | 66, 461 | 68, 017 65,900 | 63, 253 58, 586 61, 287 61, 177 68, 807 61,363 | 62, 126 
eeeeasecsare-s----------~- - do-.. 35, 545 38,611 | 38,122 40, 607 34, 908 29, 921 38, 777 36, 941 39, 839 37. 957 35 526 
Groundwood. .-do | * 195, 439 215,998 | 209,937 | 222,535 | 210, 681 197, 911 208,437 | 194,055 | 214,370} 203,712 192. 799 
Defibrated, exploded, ~~ ..do. 50, 000 67,000 | 98,000 | 106,000} 101,000 94, 500 98, 302 88. 000 85, 319 83. 192 77 195 
Stocks, own pulp at pulp milis, end of month: | 
Team, a qreces..............- ...-Short tons..} * 97, 398 04,753 | 100,406} 102,953 | 110,894] 111,130] 105,430] 110,011 106.227 | 102.792 107. O57 
Bleac on do....| * 13,562} 13,787 | 13,112 12, 994 15, 363 11, 830 11,920 | 14,244 13, 650 ‘ & 718 
Unbleached sulphate... ...........--.---do...- 8, 871 7, 500 9, 499 10, 171 12, 911 13, 685 12, 542 12,525 | 12,871 1 462 
Bleached sulphite____-_- wen enecececececes do....} * 23, 385 | 20, 129 | 21, 632 24, 583 26, 138 27, 997 26, 187 27,160 | 26, 200 29 5OR 
Unbleached sulphite.----............--.-do-.. 11,502 | 11,799 13,144 | 11,158 10, 990 12. 210 11.579 | 13.054 13,012 12 184 
oo eon n wa ~~ - + - + - -- ~~ -------------- — 648 1, 039 862 | 571 1, O88 987 803 1, ORB 1, 129 1 927 1 Rie 
Groundwood.........---...----------- --do...-| 37,282 | 38, 261 39,953 | 40,487 | 40,841 40,852 | 38, 601 37,954 | 34.432] 34.880 | 37.989 
Exports, all grades, total.-...................do 14, 909 | 11, 520 19,048 | 24, 282 | 19, 489 | 10, 711 12, 007 | 12. 794 11,046 | 27. 758 7” 583 
imports, of all wade, a -.do 195,700 | 199,584 | 180,732 | 228,620 | 232,277 | 213,302] 189,442] 164,897! 196,712] 172.963! 169, 404 
TTT .-do 42, 509 36, 395 41, 549 50,949 | 51,391 | 47,001 5, 102 39,227 | 47, 668 42 268 45, 108 
Unbleached es 34, 478 27, 134 22,080 | 36,668 | 39, 253 31, 179 21. 664 2, 749 22. 060 17. 928 18. 961 
Bleached sulphite__..........--------------d0....| 47,852 | 52,128 46, 365 52, 5f 49, 634 50, 379 46, 465 42, 862 51, 003 44, 744 | 39. 849 
Unbleached sulphite...........-...--------do....} 44,898 | 47,625 | 40,383] 52, 52: 57.787 | 683.221) 47.888| 35.741] 44.078] 42.072! 41.971 
teneeen-e---2-------------------------d0-..- 2, 357 3, 025 3, 007 2, 995 2,717 2, 625 2, 988 2, 489 2, 859 2, 767 2 430 
Groundwood...-----.--------------- ~--2--- do....} 22,717} 82,183 |} 26,451] 81,714] 29,489] 27,1 24,715] 19,450] 27,202] 21,973 | 20, 106 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
All and paperboard mills: 
Paper and paperboard production, total 
thous. of short tons..| * 2, 103 2, 372 | 2, 319 2, 406 2, 283 | 1, 996 2, 207 2,018 2, 220 2, 049 ’ 1, 847 
Paper (incl. building paper) __-_----- ..do....| ° 1,025 1, 146 1,101} 1,148 1, 105 | 974 1, 106 1, 043 1, 166 1088 | +° 1022 
Sas --do ” 987 1,114 1,091 1, 126 1, 055 903 989 873 939 857 743 
Building board__--_---------..___- do. ...| 92 113 | 127 | 132 123 119 | 113 | 103 | 115 | 104 82 
’ Revised. o'Excludes “special category” exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
“New series. Prices are for bulk lots, f. 0. b. refineries. January 1951 price, $.129; quotations prior thereto will be shown later. 
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Unless ot herwise stated, statistics a : <eosieena = 1951 adi 1952 
and descriptive notes are shown in the | Fe 7" , 
iss Statistical Supplement to the Survey | — March April May June July August | 5¢ —¥ October eee Decem- January = 
eT = — 
PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 
a —_ —— j | 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Con. | | 
| | 
Paper, excl. building paper, newsprint, and paper- | | | 
poard (American Paper and Pulp Association): | | | 
Orders, new ‘ short tons 821, 801 964,941 | 905,445 | 886,155 | 882,150 | 812,496 | 854,043 | 835,603 | 942,156 | 819,334 | * 820,265 [980,796 | 848,000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 884, 769 984, 495 |1, 013,760 | 988, 500 984, 305 | 1,025,263 983, 823 982, 503 976, 913 914, 463 | * 870, 769 | + 932, 628 929, 628 
Production ..do 821,858 | 917,112 | 875,512 | 909,757 | 885,285 | 783,778 | 804,740 | 851,819 946, 158 | * 896,957 | * 861,248 1° 932,125 | 877,000 
Shipments —— 6S 817,717 | 916, 683 877, 083 901, 561 | 886,429 770, 991 805, 659 837, 409 947, 030 881,877 | * 863, 959 | * 918, 937 851, 000 
Stocks, end of month.................-.-. do... 292, 998 | 293, 423 293,832 | 301, 420 300,270 | 312,183 | 311,254 | 325,907 | 325,035 . * 338,617 3° 351,805 | 337,805 
Fine paper : | 
Orders, new . ...do 103, 864 | 110,114 | 119, 245 106,722 | 113,525 | 108,242{ 104,721 109, 384 121,329 | 100,090 | * 106,947 §° 135,119 | 123,000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month ..do 146,200 | 140,085 | 147,000 | 137,190 130,810 | 145,100 | 133, 205 | 132, 655 132, 495 110, 610 | * 122,703 §*° 132,500 | 134, 590 
Productior . do 99, 753 115, 661 113, 501 117, 785 | 117, 992 95,741 116,506 | 110, 546 123, 623 122, 649 | © 118, 200 E+ 128, 753 123, 000 
Shipments - = 96,800 | 116, 276 112,245 | 117,570 119, 902 98, 572 116, 652 110, 422 121, 489 121, 972 | * 119,040 I © 125, 532 121, 000 
Stocks, end of month ..do... 64, 245 63, 630 64, 885 64, 470 62, 470 63, 605 63, 459 | 63, 325 65, 959 , €35 * 65, 795 ’ 66, 316 68, 316 
Printing paper | 
Orders, new —— 279,128 | 351, 015 311,555 | 307,316 | 298,390 | 268,285 | 200,115 | 278,225 | 320,338 | 264, 508 | 274,755 [1° 342,052 | 282, 000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month . ..do 384,199 | 475, 400 489, 770 482,155 | 496,190 510, 150 494, 705 492,795 | 495, 265 465, 945 | + 447,761 | * 480, 542 478, 542 
Production he do 281,526 | 312,477 206, 203 | 306,518 | 285,183 | 254,382 | 304,666 | 286, 834 312, 161 207,894 | * 291,707 | ° 315,983 | 200, 000 
Shipments _.do 281,062 | 310,190 | 297,185 | 304,555 | 284,352 | 254,204 | 305,500 | 280,135 | 317,865 | 203,829 | r 292,939 7 309,271 | 284 000 
Stocks, end of month do 109,689 | 111,975 | 110,990 112,930 | 113,760 | 113,845 112,920 | 119,619 114, 915 118, O80 | * 117,748 I * 124, 460 139, 460 
Price, wholesale, book paper, “A” grade, Eng- 
lish finish, white, f. o. b. mill®__dol. per 100 Ib 212. 65 12. 65 12. 65 12. 65 12. 82 12. 82 12. 98 | 13.15 13.15 13.15 13, 15 13, 15 13. 55 
Coarse paper | | | 
Orders, new short tons 274,607 | 315,065 | 291,940 | 295,860 | 297,480 | 277,783 | 302, 539 204,386 | 321,515 | 313,393 | * 201,704 §° 320,150 | 288,000 
Orders, unfilled, end of month _.do. 227,800 | 234,820 | 239,175 | 236,325 | 228,315 | 235,118 | 233,895 | 236,168 | 232 340 , 708 | * 217,001 fr 228,525 | 225, 525 
Production do 2 | 3806, 006 285, 683 302, 948 305, 938 277,523 | 203,033 206, 567 324, 031 | 2321, 882 | * 305, 258 I + 320, 281 205, 000 
Shipments cee” 76,635 | 308, 044 287,582 | 208,287 | 305,490 | 270,980 | 303,762 | 292,113 | 325,340 | 316,025 | * 304,411 §* 317,725 | 291,000 
Stocks, end of month canna 77,233 | 75,198 73, 295 78,005 | 78,450) 84 993 84, 265 88, 72 87, 411 93,520 | * 04,367 § * 96,923 | 100,923 
Newsprint: | 
Danade (incl. Newfoundland): | 
Production ‘ a iadeiadeaiaae 425, 007 472, 93 447, 551 485,723 | 464,332 | 452,455 484, 563 431, O82 492, 475 | 471, 732 435, 287 470, 456 457, 835 
Shipments from mills =a ™ 400, 835 473, 508 443, 288 486,340 | 475,084 | 442 966 480, 581 427, 738 497, 410 491, 020 461, 455 445, 212 441,349 
Stocks, at mills, end of month _.do 143,082 | 142,542 | 146,805 | 146,188 | 135,486 | 144,975 | 148,957 | 152,301 | 147,366 | 128,078 | 101,9108 127,154] 143,640 
United States | 
Consumption by publishers.............. do 336, 568 | 394, 387 410, 723 408, 233 365, 324 333, 440 344, 470 381, 437 405, 277 402, 829 387, 783 345,315 | 348, 630 
Productior ...do 84,619 | 94,283 RO, 136 06, 688 94, 331 92, 481 101, 574 90,728 | 100,339 95, 847 91, 763 97, 216 94, 750 
Shipments from mills _.do 85,134 | 92,808 90, 98S 93,600 | 97,274 90, 875 | 100, 003 92, 487 97, 791 99, 301 91, 721 95, 046 . 
Stocks, end of mont | | | | 
At mills ..do 7,426 | 8,811 | 6, 959 9, 957 | 7,014 8, 620 10, 191 8,432 | 10,980 7, 526 7,2 9, 738 7, 515 
At publishers do 331,440 | 349, 308 322, 750 332, 601 358, 204 393, 718 467, 052 439, 547 434, 841 436, 244 430, 431 460, 378 75, 302 
In transit to publishers do 111,019 95, 893 95, 340 86, 522 | 04, 331 | 106, 727 | 77, 87, 037 100, 292 107, 144 91, 765 89, 491 99, 741 
Imports aan 333, 867 447,243 | 396,897 | 439,586 | 426,291 | 417,120 | 442,100 | 358,866 | 458, 514 436,930 | 403,233 | 385,574 |.......... 
Price, rolls ntract, delivered to principal | 
yorts* dol. per short ton 2 106.75 106. 75 106. 75 106. 75 106. 75 109. 25 111.75 114. 25 116.75 | 116.75 116. 75 116. 7 116. 75 
Paperboard (National Paperboard Association): | 
Orders, new .....-.-Sshort tons 987, 900 (1,119, 300 (1,019,300 1,112,100 | 962,700 | 933,000 | 932,200 | 856,000 | 961,900 | 804,500 | 798,300] 883,200 | 829, 300 
Orders, unfilled, end of month ..do 758, 600 704, 900 646, 900 658, 700 548,000 | 537, 600 470, 800 | 458, 200 487,800 | 365, 400 358, 700 405, 500 355, 200 
Production, tot do 975,100 1, 107,300 1,049,100 1,128, 200 1,058,500 | 890,000 |1,002,200 | 852,500 | 951,700 | 866, 300 789,900 | 835,000 | 867,800 
Percent of activity 105 104 105 104 103 84 | a4 bela] 87 | 8&2 75 81 86 
Paper product 
Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber, 
shipments mil. sq. ft. surface area 6, 618 7, 065 7, 315 7, 288 6, 410 | 5, 238 | 5, 806 5, 484 6, 027 5, 367 5,074 6 Bisieeeccons 
Folding paper boxes, value | 
New order 1936= 100. 875.6 | 879. 4 737.7 699.3 | 613.3 588. 1 608. 7 470.8 607.6 549. 4 | 490.3 638. 3 591.0 
Shipments “a 725. 8 851.9 778. 4 815.4 755. 5 599.3 704.7 631.1 748.9 652.8 | 532.2 639.9 606. 0 
PRINTING 
Book publication, total number of editions. 793 1,130 878 69 1, 145 751 638 940, 980 | 1,172 1, 083 720 723 
New books do 613 861 678 759 879 549 466 743 781 963 | 872 557 575 
New editions ..do 180 269 200 210 266 | 202 172 197 199 200 211 163 148 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
RUBBER 
Natural rubber: | | 
Consumption long tons. 37, 572 34, 835 39, 508 2, 445 39,9908 | 35,478 36, 506 36, 887 37, 407 35, 087 33,256 § * 36,776 34, 785 
Stocks, end of mont} <2 a ee 87, 242 76, 312 71, 679 68, 498 68, 369 67, 816 67, 491 56, 041 63, 501 63, 689 76, 568 * 81, 627 83, 029 
Imports, including latex and guayule = os 5, 263 63, 166 60, 912 42, 371 56, 411 73, 586 71, 121 61, 200 55, 214 57, 378 45, 364 83, 283 - 
Price, wholesale, smoked sheets (New York) | 
dol. per Ib. 734 . 722 . 675 . 660 . 660 . 520 . 520 . 520 . 520 | . 520 . 520 . 520 . 505 
Chemica] (synthetic | | | 
Production --.--longtons..| 56,415 65, 286 66,414 | 70,541 | 74, 188 76, 250 74, 951 | 70, 870 79, 285 73, 045 76, 958 | * 76, 404 74, 869 
Consum ptior aiken ..do 53, 308 65, 587 58, 787 65, 027 64, 718 61, 419 67, 260 68, 460 68, 923 65, 403 60, 421 * 69, 430 65, 372 
Stocks, end of mont} in 59,035 | 60,614 65, 793 70, 276 78, 154 89, 527 96, 382 99, 889 109, 407 116, 910 | * 129,952 | ° 137,785 | 144,995 
, Exports scadleas 620 533 585 617 573 Ys 777 1, 008 550 1, 190 1,430 if {oe - 
Reclaimed rubber | 
Production — a 30, 402 | 35,004 | 34, 293 35, 051 33, 509 29, 999 29, 035 26, 885 | 29, 611 | * 25, 453 23,677 | ° 27,755 24, 078 
Consumptior = “Ses 28,792 | 32, 678 22, 428 34,148 | 30,999 25, 500 28, 598 26, 2 27, 744 24, 509 22,044 f° 26,553 24, 911 
Stocks, end of mont? odes 36, 8B5 | 38, 334 39, 064 39, 098 40, 268 44, 347 43, 900 43, 005 44, 367 44,049 45,082 | * 45, 067 43, 966 
TIRES AND TUBES | 
Pneumatic casing: 
Production thousands. _| 5, 887 6, 693 6, 540 7, 116 7, 222 6, 734 7, 549 7, 429 7, 74 7, 350 6, 419 7,872 7, 463 
Shipments, total__..-- nal 6,174 7, 235 | 255 6, 730 7, 185 6, 602 7, 163 6, 657 7, 6, 081 4, 518 6, 529 6, 184 
a do 3, 002 3, 620 | 2, 755 2, 692 2, 608 2, 361 2, 813 2, 519 2, 553 2, 392 1, 800 2,140 2, 301 
Replace ment equipment ................ do. 3, O58 3, 493 3, 412 3, 911 4, 439 4, 126 4, 230 3, 967 4,315 3, 501 2, 520 4, 243 3, 721 
_ Export Guiicovesctdedhocnaiill do. 114 123 | SS 127 143 115 120 171 | 181 | 188 198 146 163 
Stocks, end of month...................... do. 3, 307 S04 3, 047 3, 442 3, 512 3, 586 4, 033 4, 767 5, 514 | SSS 8,773 10, 039 11,370 
, maperset eet “Stee 79 120 106 88 118 108 126 147 1 161 . 210 Sp ceces scien 
nner tubes: 
aa ee ee do....| °15, 152 5, 828 5, 566 5, 625 5, 381 15,178 16, 139 15, 604 16,277 1 5, 506 15,149 § *15, 582 1 5,138 
EOE REET ES do *1§,917 6, 593 5, £93 5, 585 5, 500 15,072 1 5, 761 1 5, 069 1 5, 615 14,812 13,563 5 ° 15,475 1 4, 958 
Stocks, end of month do *15,170 4, 595 4, 657 5, 071 5,311 15, 685 16, 272 1 6, 834 17,471 18,378 | 110,116 §°' 10,343 | 110,507 
Exports____- do... 36 | 58 | 52 63 57 RS 101 | fe] | 121 144 93 akcaoue 


























* Revised. 1 Includes data for motorcycles. 


2 Quotation for January 1951: Book 


©Excludes “special category”’ exports not shown separately for security reasons. 


*New series. 


paper, $12.65; newsprint, $106.75. 


Compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; monthly data beginning 1947 are available upon request. 
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eG = — = SS = 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through —__ 1951 1952 Unl 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown inthe | pp.» ». | | | | Sente SR Pe es 1 
1951 Statisti Supplement to the Survey | ary March April | May June July | August — October | — 7 ~_— January Febru. 1 
| . on . > ary | 
— a —_— as | a == = | — *e 
STONE, CL AY, AND GL ASS PRODU CTS 
™ —EEE——— _ Ls —_— 
ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
| 
Coated abrasive paperand cloth, shipments. reams 184,326 | 206,940 | 179, 507 191,138 | 162,002 | 161,093 | 174,180 | 171,584 | 195,139 | 188, 389 132, 524 159,041 | 162, 959 Cot 
PORTLAND CEMENT . 
Find. <-<-2.22.-.- ..--.-thous. of bbl 15, 201 18, 708 20, 184 21, 924 21, 984 22, 439 22, 514 22, 269 22, 797 20, 736 19, 874 17, 039 16, 545 
Percent of capacity .......--- —_ 76 82 91 96 99 OS 98 100 o a . +54 
Shipments ee thous. of bbl 11, 204 17, 692 20, 953 24, 892 24,935 24, 266 25, R52 23, 256 18. OK 700 12 806 14. 362 Cot 
Stocks, finished, end of month - do 22, 127 23, 139 22, 364 19, 39% 16, 439 14, 615 11, 282 10, 287 | », O1F 100 22, 336 24, 519 Cc 
Stocks, clinker, end of month... do. 7,097 | * 8,068 8, 194 7, 6, 682 5, 601 4,851 4, 138 882 17 "7,056 8, 963 P 
CLAY PRODUCTS 8 
Brick, unglazed: 
Production..........__. thous. of standard brick._| 422,134 534, 077 553, 468 605, 304 600, 516 571, 338 603. 781 538, 774 501, 281 532 O27 436, 552 4108. 229 Cot 
OEE EES do__. 408, 766 550, 274 552, 881 599, 905 577, 686 540, 545 571, OR] 516, 533 ‘TR, ORO 166, OOK 342 OO! 353, 812 . C 
— wholesale, common, composite, f. 0. b. 
tt. 4 _.dol. per thous 27.317 27.317 27.317 27.317 27.317 27.317 27. 317 27. 366 27. 366 27. 366 27. 304 27.317 27.317 E 
Clay aeee pipe, vitrified: . It 
Product Sena denasennas—~~~--- ...-Short tons._| 122,046 139, 653 142, 356 144, 666 138, 922 137, 727 151, 181 137, 430 158, 121 141. 154 124. 90 134. 045 P 
Shipments.-__-- REIS. 96, 487 125, 328 134, 777 141,774 | 137,142 141, 255 150, 323 135, 057 154, 034 121, 239 R2 A4e 86. 576 
a ae wer tile, unglazed: 
0 ES . ~ 98, 593 110, 146 105, 268 106,045 | 104, 547 101, 903 103, 493 03, 164 101, 922 OR, 965 84 411 81. 048 
EE ..do. 89, 645 108, 738 108, 653 108, 866 | 105,045 100, 040 101, 782 04, 063 100, 142 85, 520 66. GR2 71. 403 
ot 
GLASS PRODUCTS = 
4 
Glass containers: 
Production......__- .....-thous. of gross. 9, 201 10, 987 11,075 10, 849 10, 489 10, 355 10, 575 9, 134 9, 34) 7 204 7 603 - 8. O41 8, TR spi 
Shipments, domestic, total_. ales do 8, 563 10, 250 9, 5&3 10, 390 9, 847 9, 372 10, 543 9, 397 8. O48 7,714 7. 508 °® 485 g 053 A 
eneral-use food: 
Narrow-neck food____.___- — a 931 1,116 1, 067 999 908 738 1, 125 1, 432 1, O72 632 674 TR 59 8] 
Wide-mouth food (inci. packers’ tumblers, 
jelly glasses, and fruit jars)__thous. of gross_ 2, 129 2, 472 2, 332 2, 666 2, 410 2, 416 2, 782 2, 281 2, 426 2 122 1. RRS +? 498 2,123 
Beverage (returnable and nonreturnable) } . P 
thous. of gross. 345 447 617 803 969 858 602 232 | 207 319 539 a 58 
Pee eee.-.-------------- Sista do 541 978 1, 190 1, 468 1, 786 1, 848 2, 279 1, 344 | 746 R4 873 841 874 RA 
Liquor and wine__._......_..- ..do 1, 425 1, 302 931 880 730 746 805 1,171 | 1, 328 1, 097 OOF 741 840 
Medicinal and toilet_______- do 2, 183 2, 740 2, 389 2, 426 1, 965 1, 805 1, 901 1, 782 1, ORS 1,8 1, 795 2,161 1, 082 Ra} 
Chemical, household and industrial______do- 724 883 823 878 £23 695 722 717 | 782 634 572 ' 679 " 608 c 
Dairy products... _- j ae ES 285 313 235 271 255 266 326 338 312 ri 530) 258 199 
Stocks, end of month-_. se 7, 631 8, 091 9, 293 9, 426 9, 714 10, 375 10, 102 9, 839 9, 884 9,71 9, 453 9, 635 10, 003 
Other glassware, machine-made: F s 
Tumblers: 
Production..._..___- _........ thous. of dozens 6, 506 7, 570 7, 534 7, 292 6, 384 5, 560 5 R07 4, 656 4, 966 3. R80 2 aK 4 223 
eo el he ocwcicoden — = 6, 132 , 156 6, 851 6, 760 5, 737 5, 733 5, 331 4, 387 5,414 4, O45 9 4 473 ‘ Ir 
a, ee _ 9, 940 10, 340 10, 933 11, 381 11, 974 11, 769 12, 256 12, 556 11, 978 11, 228 11 ) 11. 837 J P 
Table, kitchen, and householdware, ship ments 7 
thous. of dozens. 3, 364 3, 998 3, 439 3, 408 2, 682 2, 766 3, 506 2, 892 3, 450 3, 368 2 589 : OOS 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS | | Ra} 
Crude gypsum, quarterly total: | Silk 
eee eee .. thous. of short tons _|-__.-_- 613 664 1,171 R59 lr 
Production_____..._- do 2, 102 2, 305 2, 27 2 027 P 
Calcined, production, quarterly total do 1, 838 1, 981 1 977 1 681 
ers products sold or used, quarterly total 
i short tons. 660, 470 656, 070 ’ SRR, 584 636. 364 
Calcined: : Cor 
For building uses: A 
Base-coat gg , a | —_ | 512, 238 i oF 591, 646 r 500, 559 471.072 Cc 
Keene’s ceme Hai A 14, 328 15, 053 ‘ 13, 711 10, 648 Imy 
All other building plasters do 137, 878 154, 610 169, 219 146. 03 Pric 
a La ....thous. of sq. ft 710, 197 745, 224 704. 333 602. 500 : R 
o£ ; do 10, 710 9, 386 7 7 e R 
Wallboard _........-. semen do. 3 r 877, 893 R55, 222 778 R54 J 
Industrial plasters... .......... short tons. 76, 97 71, 181 68. 612 71 377 A 
_TEXTIL E PRODU ( TS 
——_——————— ——— Mai 
CLOTHING lL 
Hosiery: 
ae Sara thous. of dozen pairs._| 47 14,461 | * 14,765 ° 43) + 12,943 12, 163 9,383 | © 12,670!) ©1),862| * 123.617! *12.928 | + 11.30 12. O45 12. 485 
Shipments ea - newedd do. 3°14, 762 * 14,617 r 11,875 r 10, GR3 r 11,453 rQ 259 r 12.929 ‘12 605 r 14 374 r ye r 12. 306 13. 495 
Stocks, end of month.._._____- do... 25, 63: 25, 78 27, 048 29, 008 30, 208 | + 30, 232 30,073 | * 20,330! * 28.573 +2 ro 190 oR 778 oR 748 
COTTON 
Cotton (exclusive of linters): SI 
Production: 
Ginnings§__..-. thous. of running bales__/|____- 19, 908 : , ae ; 24 2,014 5, 468 10, 022 12. 803 13. 554 14.508 | 215.050 W 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500-lb. bales Wo 
thous. of bales . 110,012 —_ 215,12 Py 
Consumption +" : See bales 898,991 | 903,041 | 985,227 | 832,561 | 817,154 | 768,072 | 754,119 | 722,004 905,062 730,817 672,715] 922.559 | 768 889 
Stocks in the United States, end of month, ad . 
+ he thous. of bales 7,712 6, 461 F, 008 3, 822 2, 958 2, 278 16, 198 15, 125 13, 646 12, 128 10, 759 9, 060 7, 638 
Domestic cotton, total , do 7, 625 6, 349 4, 906 3, 716 2, 848 2, 166 16, 090 15, 022 13, 550 12 10, 672 8 ORI 7, 537 Pi 
On farms and in transit___. do 749 420 227 108 125 134 13, 652 10, 734 6, 840 4 ; 3 492 2 421 1 508 
Public storage and compresses do 4, 5O€ 3. 554 2 402 1, 586 1, 034 719 1. 438 3. 229 5.514 5 Ra¢ 5 644 4 920 4. 304 
Consuming estabiishments 7 do 2, 280 2, 315 2, 27¢ 2, 022 1, 690 1, 313 1, 000 999 1, 196 1, 397 1, 536 1' 639 1, 640 . 
Foreign cotton, total_....................do--- 88 112 102 106 110 112 108 103 96 92 87 80 101 | 
r Revised. t Revised series. January 1951 figure, $27.317; data beginning 1947 will be shown later. 4 Total ginnings of 1951 crop. 3 Revised data, January 1951 (units as as above): bets 
Production, 15,423; shipments, 14,945. , 
o'Includes laminated board, reported as comporent board § Total ginnings to end o month indicated. $4.5 


Data for April, July, and October 1951 and January 1952 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; stock data are for end of period covered 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics a a —— wee 1963 
1950 and descriptive notes are shown in the bru- 4 | r . . 
1951 Statistical Supplement to the Survey — March | April May June July | August a October at ys a January = 
——— 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
— | 
COTTON—Continued 
Cotton (exclusive of linters)—Continued 
Exports. .--- wieiiialbdiiaaesmenaaiaale bales- 428,599 | 354,302 | 480,085 | 371,417 | 204,006 | 120,144 145,758 | 356,200 583,927 | 803,580/ 979, OP Riickictean 
BERGEUE..n nonce no nnn ---neewecccewececesencs do... 93, 800 3, 114 9, 740 16, 102 18, 412 7, 529 3, 679 2,320 5, 722 1, 046 2,214 7 | eer 
Prices received by farmers____......cents per Ib- ° 42.3 42.1 43.2 42.5 42.0 39.1 34.6 33.7 36. 2 41.0 40.3 38.7 37.3 
Prices, wholesale, middling, 1%e’, average, 10 
markets ..cents per Ib- () 45.1 45.2 45.2 45.2 40.1 35.0 35.1 36.9 41.5 2 41.9 40.6 
tton linters:4 
ORumpeion ....thous. of bales | 110 125 111 115 96 90 88 114 136 131 117 118 120 
Production sentunenaiad do. 105 77 52 36 31 21 64 175 267 247 205 221 171 
Stocks, end of mont! meses 542 517 468 398 327 260 231 272 367 460 620 626 
| 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 
tton cloth: 
ay ors broad-woven goods over 12inches in width, 
production, quarterly’. mil. of linear yards_-/----.-...- CEE Ee 2, 651 es 4 =a a 2, 302 
Exports thous. of sq. yd_- 57, 643 79, 574 73, 856 72, 428 73, 786 63, 092 63, 850 65,408 | 53,745 64, 127 77, 431 
Imports do....}| 10,22 7, 486 3, 950 4, 807 | 2, 614 2, 497 1, 935 2,174 1,600 1, 690 . 
Prices, holesale | | | 
Mill margins cinsaaaaia cents per Ib... (‘) 49. 80 45. 60 42. 57 39.77 38.77 37. 62 33. 88 | 31.20 28. 72 29. 95 
Denim, 28-inch* cents per yd_. 343.7 | 43.7 43.7 44.9 46. 6 45.4 41.5 40.5 | 40.7 41.6 42.7 
Print cloth, 39-inch, 68 x 72° Siar 3 25.4 | 25.4 24.8 | 23.8 23.0 () 17.4 17.2 17.1 17.8 18.1 
Sheeting, in gray, 40-inch, 48 x 44-48° | oe 526.0 | 25. 9 25, 8 25.1 2.0 20.9 18.1 18.1 18.4 19.3 19.8 
Cotton yarn, Southern, prices, wholesale, mill: | 
/1, carded, white, cones ..dol, per Ib. . 921 . 921 - 921 | . 915 . 867 . 806 . 767 .720 . 712 . 769 o RD Mintenécutiiendunsaal 
40/1, twisted, carded, skeins satemiaibnend 1.176 1.176 1.176 1.176 1.127 1. 058 . 968 . 926 911 - 48 , )} Seen tee 
Spindle activity (cotton system spindles) | | 
Active spindles, last working day, total... thous 22, 221 22, 246 21,134 | 21,770 22, 145 22, 128 000 21, 805 21, 609 21, 758 , 516 21, 360 21, 126 
Consuming 100 percent cotton ay <s 20, 885 20, 957 19,903 | 20,516 | 20,910 20, 871 20, 755 20, 714 20, 394 20, 519 20, 264 20, 102 19, 854 
Spindle hours operated, all fibers, total mil. of hr- 11, 069 11, O83 | 12, 447 10, 399 | 10, 287 9, 858 9, 368 0, 247 11, 393 9, 050 8, 336 11, 399 9, 265 
Average per working day ‘ ae 563 | 554 505 533 | 514 411 468 474 460 464 439 465 471 
Consuming 100 percent cotton do....| 10,304 10, 436 11, 699 | 9, 7 9, 677 9, 241 8, 786 8,745 | 10,721 8, 486 7, 823 10, 686 8, 696 
Operations as percent of capacity. _..-- " 152.0 149.7 136. 4 | 144.1 138. 9 110.7 126.3 127.8 | 124.1 125.4 118.4 125.8 127.3 
RAYON AND MANUFACTURES AND SILK | 
Rayon yarn and staple fiber | | 
Consumption . | | | 
I mil. of Ib. 74.8 | 85.5 | 79.8 | 81.9 83.4 | 78.7 | 69.6 57.1 56.4 56.9 57.5 63.1 57.8 
Staple fiber SEE II eS 25. 2 | 27.4 | 27.2 | 29.2 26.3 28.4 | 28.5 24.8 | 26.0 27.0 23.9 27.3 23.7 
Stocks, producers’, end of month: | | 
Filament yarn Se 10. 5 8.4 10. 1 11.3 12.7 20.0 36.1 54.2 | 73.2 4.2 91.3 97.5 | 99.4 
Staple fiber EER 3.8 4.0} 3.6 4.7 4.2 | 4.9 6.1 8.7 | 9.4 10.7 15.2 15,0 15.8 
Imports s ...---~-~- thous. of Ib- 8, 638 | 7, 372 | 8, 767 5,310 | 9, 696 | 9, 738 7,810 7, 591 | 6, 506 5, 149 | 5, 046 Re Sienwcetat 
Prices, w holesal | | 
Yarn, viscose, 150 denier, filament, f. o. b. ship- 
ping point* ee 7 - 780 | . 730 . 780 . 780 . 720 . 780 . 780 . 730 . 780 . 730 . 780 . 730 
Staple fiber, viscose, 144 denier__.- = a 400 | . 400 | . 400 - . 400 | . 400 . 400 . 400 . 400 400 X  , eee eur 
Rayon end woven goods, production, quarterlyd’ | | | | | 
thous. of linear yards._|------.--.| 636,338 |.......... cessation | GER FEE fecaccccnccisccusennse G36, BBD focccccucac}tecusncited A) ES 
Silk, raw: 
Imports —_ . thous. of Ib. 628 | 576 499 | 395 375 364 577 645 842 708 S848 FF {ae 
Price, wholesale, Japan, white, 13/15 (N. Y.) 9 | 
dol. per Ib. 5. 62 5. 62 5. 21 4. 58 4.37 4.30 4.13 4.42 4. 65 4. 68 | 6, TF © cccntnalictuontains 
WOOL | | 
Consumption (scoured basis) :§ | 
Apparel class thous. of Ib. 29,656 | 27,944 42,940 /| 33,724 33, 376 | 30, 700 28, 892 27, 392 31, 700 25, 368 * 25, 116 —>_—EE=E=_ 
Carpet class do 13,248 | 12,716 | 12,270 | 7, 200 | 6, 560 2, 395 | 4, 388 4, 500 | 7, 895 | 6, 728 7, 084 12, G88 |........c0 
Imports do 50, 179 66, 878 74,872 | 55,264 | 45,190 | 33,761 41, 850 23, 330 32, 026 29,665 | 39,649 aR ee 
Prices, wholesale, Boston | | 
Raw, territory, 64s, 70s, 80s, scoured _..dol. per Ib 23. 600 23.750 23.338 3.130 | 22.850 22.000; *2.230 21.825) 71.980| 71.962 71.850 1, 820 | 1.64 
Raw, bright fleece, 56s, 58s, greasy, 47 percent | | | 
shrinkage dol. per Ib 21. 535 1. 564 1. 325 1. 236 | 1, 125 | . 982 . 872 2.730 . 770 3. 762 . 740 722 | 644 
Australian, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, scoured, in | 
bond ; uletniigamteiatd dol. per Ib. 93.450 23. 600 93.275 23.010 22.825 32.450 22.200 21.825 | 21.820 21.750 21.650 1, 725 1. 562 
WOOL MANUFACTURES | | | 
| ' 
Machinery activity (weekly average) :§ } | 
Looms | | 
Woolen and worsted | | | | | | 
Pile and Jacquard___thous. of active hours 145 | 153 | 124 | 140 | 145 | 110 | 139 | 141 | 124 130 129 EEE 
Broad do 1, O84 1, 852 | 2, 258 2, 200 | 2, 252 | 1, 685 1, 908 1, 772 1, 750 | 1, 787 | *1,768 A Fae incomancene 
Narrow do 22 22 21 25 18 ll 13 14 v 10 13 BP Tocccconne 
Carpet and rug 
Broad do 164 168 148 120 116 | 46 | 89 | 89 Qs 96 100 112 ewcese 
Narrow do 86 | XS 73 64 | 64 25 45 | 41 | 43 41 46 ig Rete 
Spinning spindles | | 
Woolen _.do 76, 973 73, 704 76, 926 75,376 | 79,070 58, 540 71,567 | 67,806 69,869 72,835 | * 70,034 PRSEE Dseswccenas 
Worstedé do 95, 260 89,941 | 111,730 104, 316 100,875 | 75,843 | 83,351 | 77,342 77, 098 76, 698 72, 078 Ge Gee Peacccowped 
Worsted combs Rr SS 164 139 200 185 184 | 131 | 142 129 124 120 119  ) St 
Wool yarn | 
Production, total§@ thous. of Ib_.| 60, 268 57, 744 | 76,445 | 50, 248 59, 376 | ,665 | 52,356 48, 648 | 61, 670 51, 232 | * 49,004 TSS Fncccncens 
Knitting§ do 7, 312 6, 816 8, 655 6, 524 | 6, 336 5, 315 | 6, 008 5, 416 | 6, 795 5, 572 ° 4,856 i sbocunertet 
Weaving§ do 37, 048 35,460 | 86, 235 41,320 | - 42,160 | 40,225 39, 036 36,520 | 44,465 36,708 | * 35,364 8 + es 
Carpet and other : ..do 15,908 | 15, 468 17, 555 11, 404 10, 880 5, 125 7,312 6,712; 10,410 8, 952 8, 784 12, 730 ccoosse 
Price, wholesale, worsted yarn (Bradford | | | 
weaving system) 2/32s eee | ee ee ee ee ee = ee a 


’ Revised. ! No qoutation, 2? Nominal price. 


3 January 1951 quotation, denim 43.7¢; print cloth, 25.4¢; sheeting, 25.8¢, 











{ Data for April, July, and October 1951 and January 1951 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; stock data and number of active spindles are for end of period covered. 
o Beginning 1951, production of broad-woven goods is classified according to ~~~ fiber content; production of fabrics containing 25.0-49.9 percent wool (which cannot be distributed 


oods) and rayon and cotton fabrics produced on woo 
BM Substituted series. Data beginning January 1951 represent a composite wholesale price for raw silk, Japan, w 


§1 data for April, July, and October, 1951 and January 1952 cover 5-week periods; other months, 4 weeks. 
@See note in August 1951 Survey regarding coverage of operations in cotton mills beginning with January 1951 data. 


*New series, 


en and worsted looms amounted to gw 73 million ya 
te, 20-22 denier, 87 percent, AA grade tested; December 1950 quotation, 


S in 1950. 


OPemnains 1951, looms weaving fabrics principally wool by weight. 


Compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; monthly data beginning 1947 are available upon request. 
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otherwise stated, statistics through | 
and notes are shown in the | pop. 
1951 Sta Supplement to the Survey av | March A pril 
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340 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS so 
Unless 
1950 


| | g lw 
P — . " Septem- . . | Novem- Decem- 
May | June July August | ber October | “her y January — 


_ =e a EE 


TEXTILE E | PRODU CTS—Continued 











WOOL MANUFACTURES—Continued 
vee and worsted woven goods, except woven 


Production quarterly, total... thous. of lin. yd. aaa: A == 96, 746 84, 570 ; 90, 034 
I fabrics, total... ~-+-|--------- , 737 |-.----- aes B} eee ines 68, 903 re 7 414 eee ae 


Beane aebers ES 9,517 | Bee I: 23.451 |___ aseaats 32. 474 I" “ 20’ 513 
Other than Government orders, total! SS. See 2, 220 |. oN me 56, 423 |__- 36, 429 . , 46, 901 a 
Men’s and boys’ . lo. ——e 38, 02: ;>-< *-<-|--- 29, 666 |. 17, 180 aaa 19. 868 ot 
Women's go6 chiidren’ iirc ‘ i ) === ; | 26, 757 | 19° 249 ae o7' 038 seed eeeeeee 
B 16, 872 | 15, 667 | 13, 620 Oh tex 


Nor > ----- ; | arsnas se "872 : svevevenen] 20,08 
Other nena abi <e-e<enecene - -o-|------- 9, | 8, 807 | 6, 107 RB ALBE 5. 631 : aa 
f. o. b. mill: | | |-----=e0es 


Suitlen, Gatintshed worsted, 13 0s..dol. per yd._| a) :) ' a) ied 
Women’s dress goods, flannel, 8 oz., 54-inch a 
dol. per yd-.-| 3.5 3,6 3. 302 3.302 | 3.302 3. 3. 302 77 () i a 


i 





























es 


EQUIPMENT 








AIRCRAFT 


124 
49 | 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
"Goaches, fateh pitinie number 618,321 | 755,022 | 639,272 | 652,727 | 7, 68% 492,316 | 549, 708 | 475,002 | 526,447 | * 450, 416 | + 380, 6! 375,410 | 435, 116 
 iakdapecens - - f 778 625 





521 829 819 | 7 3 665 | 783 743 | 1,174 R33 77 
; 483 | 792 764 | 2 | : 630 | 778 660 | 1,108 710 " 746 755 525 
nce 6 aa 505,865 | 617,399 | 503,038 | 511, % 82, 024 381,407 | 426,932 | 365,906 | 414, 533 | 356, 500 | r 202. 796 273.572 | 333 88g 
Domestic we | 481,239 588, 435 | 75, 316 2, 262 7, 29% 359, 276 404, 590 350,246 | 401, 392 346, 048 84, 323 258, 457 315, 869 
111, 935 136, 794 35, 415 ’ : 110,244 | 121,993 | 109,353 110,740 | ° 93.083 | 87.008 4° 060 | 100; 606 
94,834 | 118, 235 7, 483 21, 46 91, 517 99, 007 90, 445 92, 275 75, 653 70, r 85 194 84" 570 

| | | af 

Ez ok =a 35, 628 | 42, 668 | 43, 436 | * 38, § 39, 272 40, 364 39, 401 26, 262 3 57 4 ~- 292 121 
19, 382 23, 115 25,461 | 24,38 22, 56 21, 148 19,638 | 18,986] 11,777 7 "973 29 295 __ 


Trucks and § bussest | EibibesecsaccnscnencnssGOen-.) S| 18,658 | 17,078 | =e) % 18,124} 20,726| 20.415! 14485 | 2.587! 2012 213 nn 
Truck trailers, luction, total__........._..do__- 6, 044 7, 102 5, 351 5, 86 5,591 | 4,648 4, 763 4, 598 5, 605 os «€ 5 018 
a earns eeeece-o------ —_ 5, 841 | 6, 809 5, 999 5, 528 5, 330 | 4, 416 4, 475 4, 344 5. 304 , , 657 
@MS....--...----------~----------- 3, 669 3, 950 3, 459 3, 61: , 685 ." 1, 697 1. 599 2) 25) 53 ; 047 
— paced 2, 172 2, 859 2, 540 2, 916 2, 645 2, 43 2.778 2. 745 3. 053 ‘ 710 
203 293 352 332 26 oP ‘ 54 301 263 pod 3 | 
Registrations: = 
New passenger cars........................do_...| 430, 797 9 
New commercial cars...............______. 78, 581 86, 287 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute: 
Shipments: 
reight cars, total____- _...number. 
Equipment manufacturers, total _- / 
mestic ; do 
Railroad shops, domestic ___- do 
Passenger cars, total. __. aa“ 
Equipment manufacturers, total do..._| 
Domestic. ae do 
Railroad shops, domestic mas: ss 
Association of American Railroads: 
Freight cars (class I), end of month:§ ae 
Number owned _ - thousands. ’ 7 ’ , , 736 : 7 7 9 752 7 1, 758 
Undergoing or awaiting classified repairs ‘a 
a 96 4 84 7 87 


thousands. _| 
ee weep __| 5.2 5.5 | 5.3 . 5.0 48 9 50 
Orders, unfilled __- _...number._| 128, 540 125, 846 | 121, 359 113, 304 110, 325 GR, 566 93, 605 
Equipment manufacturers __ do ¢ ¢ : 86, 935 84,858 | 81,623 76, 530 70, 914 87, 973 3, 482 60, 107 
do...| 3327 38, 72 3, 48% 2,573 | 41,605 | 40,988 | 39, 736 ; 36,864 | 39,411 | 36,88 3s 33, 498 


512, 599 7, 313 70, 446 54, 665 406, 333 424, 422 406, 217 373, 162 332, 099 31 * 301,379 » 300, R61 


, 961 90, 627 . 46 84, 021 87, 646 84,814 92, 281 76, 517 > me , me : » 60. 738 





-SaAN 
nn FS Se 


- 
os 





Railroad shops 
Locomotives (class I), end of month: 
Steam, undergoing or awaiting classified repairs 
number » 2 3, ; 3, 3, 003 | 3, 048 3, 091 3, 3, 008 2,90 2. 718 » AA 2, 701 

Percent of total on line. ______. : a : 3. 3.3 7 12.6 13.0 | 13.3 ’ 3.3 28 
unfilled: | 

Steam locomotives, total number 14 1! 10 
Soom | manufacturers _____- do 0 ( 0 
art: do 5 14 1: 10 
do__.. 9 , 86 ,73 1, 660 1, 547 


Equipment manufacturers___- ” eee » Te 1, 660 1, 590 | 1, 547 
|e a eee 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 


Ex 52 | | 30 | 63 | 

0 0 
33 63 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS AND 
TRACTOR 








IS Ne os open enenecce number. : 464 604 538 
Domesti do___.| 398 f 354 | 420 | 519 | 44 


do. --| 63 3 | 44 85 | 54 


es cecdunsadeedeccococece 











» Preliminary. 1 No quotation. 3 Data beginning January 1952 exclude all military exports. 
momsns 1008, detailed statistics are not available. 
ing with data for 1951, the Bureau of the Census reports for woolen and worsted woven fabrics refer to goods which are principally wool t y weight (i. e., exch 
) ‘lu 
fal eon taining 28-1. percent wool prev iously included). de 
category” exports not shown separately for security reasons. 
iNer including raflroad-owned private refrigerator cars. 
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The Stattttoal Refrence 
Ie 
Chivent WSrsiness en a lysis 


Mh in the yeor the Survey of Current Business reports the latest economic developments, ond analyzes — 


mess world. For more than a year it has been detailing the transition from “business as usual” 


Mefense mobilization. In the cold figures of its 40 pages of business statistics—more than 2,600 | 


# dynamic movement of the national economy is measured and recorded. 


tes, business indicators are rounded up for a 300- review of recent statistics in the light of | 
ack—all the way back fo 1935. These are publ. in BUSINESS STATISTICS—the statistical 
fent business analysis, a supplement to the statistical series which appear in the Survey of Current § 
ding monthly deta from Janvary 1947 through December 1950 and anaval averages of monthly 
rough 1950, it is a basic handbook for businessmen and economists—particularly useful for ~ 


nerded 


meunes, income—statistics on plant and 


in defense work. 


istics provides complete coverage 
on production, shipments, orders, inven- 


Bs, construction, employment, wages, 
pis, securities and commodity marketa— 


OT exports, imports, transportation and 


Amodities, and many other classifications 


eeties presents comprehensiv« descrip- 
statistical data covered in its 

Survey of Current Business, 

formation essential to the proper 


use of the data. Definitions of the statistica! units employed, 
methods by which they are collected, and adequacy ol samples 
are among the items included; In addition, the notes direct | 
the reader to sources of and annual data prior t 
January 1947 and call attention to change- in the nature of the 
data affecting their comparability. Exact sources are listed. 
All tables carry complete annotations for meaningful use, 


@ Rusiness Statistics Continues a chain of prior 
Statistical ents to the Survey of Current Business 
which ap in 1932, 1936, 1938, 1940, 1942, 1947 and @ 
1949, an vides historical coverage for many serics as far 
back as World War I. 


isiness Sraristics is now available from the nearest Departmen of 
om the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing (ffice. 
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